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DEAN SWIFT. BY ROUBILLON 


From ‘“‘ The Reign of Queen Anne.” (The Century Co.) 


The Year’s Crop of Fiction 


By HJALMAR H. BOYESEN 


In Mr. I. Zangwill’s amusing extravaganza The King 
of Schnorrers, a story is found in which Geraldine urges 
her fiancé, a realistic but unsuccessful novelist, to 
abandon his high ideals, marry her and live happily ever 
afterwards. The fiancé, after a little squirming, accepts 
her advice, writes a conventional blood-and-thunder 
romance, and leaps into instant popularity. 

I do not know whether the romanticists who have 
achieved such notable successes during the year have 
had any high ideals to abandon or any Geraldines to 
coax them to do it, but that it is the blood-and-thun- 
der novel, under the euphemistic disguise of the histor- 
ical romance, which has carried off the most recent 
honors in fiction, it were vain to deny. Dr. Conan 
Doyle, whose tale The White Company aroused such 
enthusiasm among boys of all ages, is so besieged with 
orders from editors and publishers that, unless he enters 
into a league with the Devil to add a score of years to 
his life, he has no chance of satisfying them. It is said 
that he has accepted engagements which will occupy all 
his days and probably a good many of his nights, too, 
for three years to come. The Memories of Sherlock 
Holmes, which contains the best detective stories in the 


English language, is, however, less interesting to me 
than the series of tales entitled Round the Red Lamp, 
which deal with curious cases of medical experience. 
Micah Clarke; A Tale of the Monmouth Rebellion, is 
a crudely effective story, rather skillfully constructed, 
but of an indefinably juvenile flavor. 
be said of the amazing torrent of romance which Mr. J. 
Stanley Weyman has been pouring forth without sur- 
cease from January to December. 
workmanship and no lack of historical color in A 
Gentleman of France, Under the Red Robe, The Man 
in Black, and My Lady Rotha; but the characterization 
is lamentably conventional, without subtility or point, 
and rarely penetrates beneath the epidermis. In 
tially the same general vein are the sanguinary tales of 
the Reverend S. R. Crockett, whose Mad Sir Uchtred 
of the Hills and The Raiders (though the scene is 
shifted from France to Scotland) likewise mistake vio- 
lence for strength and revel in brute incident. 

On our side of the Atlantic, though we read these 
gory tales and enhance the fortunes of their authors, 
we somehow hold our novelists to a sharper account 
and demand of them at least a semblance of verisimili- 
tude. Since Julian Hawthorne went to Jamaica to 
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PORTRAIT OF A BOY 
From Mary Mapes Dodge’s “‘ Land of Pluck.” 


(The Century Co.) 
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DESIGN FOR GLASS WINDOW 
From “The Woman's Book.’ (Scribners.) 
cultivate coffee, and Mrs. Amelie Rives Chanler lapsed 
into silence, we have not a single bona fide romanticist 
left within our borders. Mr. F. Marion Crawford has 
basely deserted the banner under which he won his first 
laurels ; and even if he is not yet a full-fledged realist 
he soon will be, if he perseveres in his present evolution. 
In Marion Darche, Katherine Lauderdale, The Ralls- 
tons, The Upper Berth, and Love in Idleness we have 
every-day tales of every-day Americans who promenade 
in and out in the prosaic illumination of American 
weather. None of Mr. Crawford’s later heroes send 
swift and silent messengers through the night (as did 
Mr. Isaacs) to bring the wished-for rose that is to adorn 
the beloved one’s breast. And vet it is encouraging to 
reflect that he has not yet forfeited his popularity. 

Mr. George W. Cable, the quality of whose literary 
workmanship is finer than Mr. Crawford’s, is also a 
dweller in the neutral territory between the two hostile 
camps ; though a man who can write so faithful and 
vivid a chronicle of the Reconstruction era.as John 
March, Southerner, does surely not belong in the com- 
pany of the Doyles and Crocketts and Weymans. An 
exquisite daintiness of touch gives distinction to all that 
Mr. Cable writes; and there is a warm, sun-steeped 
Southern tinge in his prose which reminds one of Daudet. 
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That humorists are far removed from that spirit of 
romance which R. L. Stevenson and Andrew Lang 
regard as the saving leaven of literature, goes without 
saying. Frank Stockton, in Pomona’s Travels, openly 
makes fun of it, and Mark Twain’s Puddin’ Head Wil- 
son (which, by the way, is one of the most notable and 
original books of the year) and Tom Sawyer Abroad are 
crowded from beginning to end with shrewdly irreverent 
Yankee comments on all the revered humbug of the race. 
Ina very different vein, but no less sharp and trenchant, 
is the criticism of our much-boasted civilization in W. 
D. Howells’ A Traveller from Altruria, which gently 
tears our whole industrial system into shreds, and in 
Mrs. Margaret Deland’s Philip and His. Wife, which 
subjects the marital relation in particular to a searching 
analysis. I presume George Meredith (though he ap- 
proaches his theme from another side) meant to do 
something similar in Lord Ormont and his Aminta—a 
positively abominable title which reminds one of the 
most mawkish romances of the eighteenth century. If 
Meredith would consent to write English undefiled, we 
could forgive the bad moral of his ingenious and wordy 
tale ; but, truth to tell, it makes all one’s organs of taste 
and linguistic propriety ache to read his cumbrous and 
involved efforts at originality. 














RODIN’S CITIZEN OF CALAIS 


From “ Schools and Masters of Sculpture.” (Appleton.) 
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It is an infinite relief, after wrestling with such tor 
tured and whimsical prose, to escape into the sane and 
limpid purity of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Marcella, which, 
in my opinion, is the greatest novel of the year. Here 
are no puppets, heroic or villainous, moved hither and 
thither by the caprice of the showman, whose cracked 
voice rings audibly, in bass or soprano, through the 
whole performance. We have a great social question 
elucidated with rationality and force in an interesting, 
progressive action, which nowhere strays beyond the 
bounds of probability. We have a heroine of flesh and 
blood who in all her vagaries never loses her hold upon 
the reader’s sympathy, and a hero who, though his type 
is as old as the Aryan race, is nevertheless alive and 
credible, and, as it were, invested with a new vitality and 
a new charm in this his latest incarnation. 

If there is any other novel of the year worthy to be 
mentioned in the same breath as Marcella, it is, of 
course, George du Maurier’s Trilby, which, by the way, 
has not made half the furore in England that it has 
caused among our more impressionable public. Whether 
it be Little Billee’s audacious discourse on religion, ad- 
dressed to the parson’s dog Tray, which has given 
offense, or it be Trilby’s genial complaisance in a matter 
where amiability, to say the least, ceases to be a virtue, 
the fact remains that Du Maurier’s romance has not set 
his countrymen agog as it has his transatlantic cousins. 
Nevertheless, Trilby is, apart from its view of the Seventh 
Commandment, one of the most fascinating books that 
has been published for many a day; and itis impossible 
to part company with its delightful author without a 
sense of gratitude and admiration. 

I suppose it is a limitation of my sex—a masculine 
lack of generosity—which debars me from entertaining 
similar emotions toward Madame Sarah Grand, the 





PORTRAIT OF HEALY 


From “ Remtutscences of an Artist.” (McClurg.) 
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HEADS BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


From “ Child-Life in Art.” (Joseph Knight Co.) 
author of The Heavenly Twins. In the first place, I 
have a prejudice against the Madame. Why, being an 
Englishwoman, is she Madame, rather than Mrs.? All 
the uneasy sensibilities and quivering morbidities and 
moral refinements with which she equips her new woman 
in Idealia, Singularly Deluded, Our Manifold Nature, 
etc.—what is she to do with them so long as brute man 
(without whom, confessedly, she can not get along) 
remains so far behind her as to be unable to detect their 
very existence except by trampling upon them? AA still 
more pertinent query is suggested by the anonymous 
novel A Superfluous Woman, which is closely related to 
The Heavenly Twins. If, as is there more than hinted, 
the new woman is to be as unfettered in the matter of 
‘sexual selection”—to use the Darwinian phrase—why 
have we been evolving for three thousand years or more 
toward a stricter code as regards conjugal obligations ? 
The very creature, it seems, that is supposed to be the 
beneficiary of this evolution, threatens to throw up her 
part of the bargain and emancipate herself from her 
thraldom to such old-fashioned notions. That ideas of 
this sort are in the air is further proved by the popular- 
ity of E. F. Benson’s Dodo: A Detail of the Day, and 
A Yellow Aster, by Iota, both of which discuss with 
extreme freedom the question supposed to be non-de- 
batable in good society. A sense of lost dignity, lost 
bloom, lost charm is what above all impresses me in 
such women as Gwendolen Waring, the terrible heroine 
(no doubt intended to be admirable) of A Yellow Aster. 
Happily she is yet so exceptional in life that her preva- 
lence in fiction need cause no alarm. 

A very mild and altogether delightful type of the new 
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“The Library of American Literature.’ (W. EE. Benjamin.) 
woman Mrs. Burton Harrison has given us in Marion 
Irving, the heroine of A Bachelor Maid, who, like Ten- 
nyson’s Princess Ida, and for the same excellent reason, 
voluntarily resumes the yoke against which she has re- 
belled. It is one of the symptoms, I believe, of the 
new spirit of emancipation, that girls wili no longer ac- 
cept this venerable tradition on trust, but insist upon 
re-discovering it, for their own account, on an independ- 
ent voyage ‘of exploration. Never was this voyage more 
entertainingly described than in Mrs. Harrison’s novel. 

It was Horace who remarked, some nineteen hundred 
years ago, that you may expel nature with a fork, but 
she will be sure to pop up again when you least expect 
it. Itis a variation of this same theme, though ina 
minor key, which Miss Beatrice Harraden has given us 
in Ships that Pass in the Night. Even among those 
who have renounced life, not in a spirit of rebellion, but 
broken by disease, Cupid makes havoc. As in the beau- 
tiful Greek friezes, he hides his laughing face behind the 
tragic mask of death, and then suddenly peeps forth and 
cries “ Booh!” Miss Harraden’s story is steeped in 
sweet melancholy, like one of Chopin’s doleful waltzes, 
to which it bears the further resemblance of ending with 
an abrupt and heart-rending bang. There is an utterly 
unnecessary cruelty in the killing of the heroine by an 
accident. 

It is astounding what an amount of excellent literary 
work has been produced by women during the past year. 
Besides those already mentioned, we have Julien Gordon, 
Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, Octave Thanet, Mrs. Mary 
Hallock Foote and Miss Mary Wilkins. None of your 
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romantic fantasies in the books of these ladies! Their 
tales are bound to the soil of reality by a web of’subtile 
roots, and permeated by the vital juices which only 
Mother Earth can furnish. As a case in point, take 
Julien Gordon’s A Puritan Pagan, with its vivid reflec- 
tion of social types in Europe and America; or Miss 
Wilkins’s Pembroke, with its sombre force and veracity. 
This is the very tragic fate of the Greeks in modern 
guise—the helpless circumscription and limitation of our 
lives by ancestral influences and a soul-crippling environ- 
ment. What heart-rending pathos there is in this im- 
potent wriggling and struggling of the human flies in 
the strong spider-web of fate! 

It would not be difficult to devise a transition from 
the humble New England tragedies of Miss Wilkins to 
the intense and more outwardly dramatic situations in 
The Manxman, by Hall Caine. I confess I have a 
strong preference for the work of Miss Wilkins, which 
ploughs deep and brings to light from time to time 
beautiful earth-scented facts ; but the public evidently 
does not agree with me. The Manxman, which is a 
highly overwrought story of incredible generosity and 
villainy, will receive the tribute of tears from thousands 
of sentimental readers, while it is only the few, whose 
artistic sense is developed, that will perceive the excel- 
lence of Pembroke. 

Among the English romancers whose voices are now 
seldom heard a very conspicuous place was once occu- 
pied by William Black. His beautiful Orkney tale, A 
Princess of Thule, went the round of the civilized world. 
It would be cruel to compare Highland Cousins, Mr. 
Black’s latest novel, with A Princess of Thule. It takes 





R. STACY MARKS, R, A. 


From “ Pen and Pencil Sketches.” (Lippincoitt.) 
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a golf champion to do justice to this apotheosis of the 
Scotch national game. ‘To me the book seems dull and 
dreary. I found it necessary, after reading three-fourths 
of it, to refresh myself by a plunge into Brander Mat- 
thews’ Vignettes of Manhattan. That had the invigor- 
ating effect which contact with Mother Earth has not 
only upon the Titan Antzus, but upon every mature 
and properly constituted mortal. For the clean-cut, 
spirited sketches of Mr. Matthews are not only steeped 
in actuality, but in the very actuality which I know best 
of all—the territory bounded by Bartholdi’s “ Liberty ” 
and the North and the East River. Moreover, they 
have a Gallic “esprit” and pith and keenness of out- 
line which give one the impression that they may have 
been thought in French before they were written in 
English. 

It would be unfair to conclude a.round-up of the 
year’s fiction without some mention of Rudyard Kipling 
and Robert Louis Stevenson. The former has, however, 
to my knowledge, published nothing in book form in 
1894, except a collection of juvenile stories called The 
Jungle Book (originally contributed to St. Nicholas), 
and the latter is wise in enjoying his “ dolce far niente ” 
in the Southern Pacific, even though his readers may 
regret his silence. 

As if to counteract the Romantic current which is 
threatening to deluge us, an enterprising publishing house 
has undertaken to publish a new translation of the 
admirable novels of the late Ivan Tourgueneff. I doubt 
if a greater name can be found among the Russian 
novelists of the Nineteenth Century, or one which has 
exercised a profounder influence upon the art of fiction 
in every land within the boundaries of civilization. 





SAM WALTER FOSS 


From “ Back-Country Poems.” (Lee & Shepard.) 




















Ss. WEIR MITCHELL 


From “ When all the Woods are Green.” (The Century Co.) 


The Art of Extra Illustration 
WRITTEN FOR CURRENT LITERATURE 

Whether regarded as a pastime to beguile an idle 
moment, or as a serious occupation, there is no denying 
the delights which are to be obtained from enlarging a 
favorite volume by the addition of illustrations. 
are those who have reduced this to an art, and who have 
acquired great proficiency in it, so that their work in its 
completed state attains sometimes an almost fabulous 
There are individuals who have 


There 


value. extended a 
single volume of respectable size to a dozen or more, 
replete with added interest on every page. Indeed, there 
are instances where two modest little octavo volumes 
have been laboriously extended to twenty odd volumes 
of quarto size. In such cases every type page of the 
original has been carefully framed with paper margins 
to make it conform to the enlargement of the rest. The 
result perhaps detracts from the value of the text itself, 
but any loss of significance which it sustains in this way, 
is abundantly made up by the richness and fullness of 
the accompanying insertions. A life of Napoleon, for 
It will 
contain engravings representing the great soldier in count- 


example, will have its every incident illustrated. 
less ways. ‘There will be portraits of him as a youth, 
as the young scholar, as the soldier, as a general, as 
first consul, as victor and as vanquished, as Emperor, 
and finally as an exile at St. Helena. It will contain 
an endless variety of portraits, death masks, medallions 
and medals, contemporary engravings on steel, mezzo- 
tints, caricatures, reproductions of sketches, and so on, 
If the collector is fortunate enough he will have secured 
his autograph; if still more lucky, he may have found 
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BIRTHPLACE OF DR. HOLMES, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


From “ The Library of Amertcan Literature.’ (W. E. Benjamin.) 





HAND OF SARAH BERNHARDT. 


From “The Language of the Hand.” (Chetro.) 
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OVER THE PASTURE HILLS 


From Clifton Johnson's ‘‘ The Farmer's Boy.’ (Appleton.) . 





SWEDISH LIFE, 


From Mrs. Baker's “ Pictures of Swedish Life.’ (A. D. F. Randolph.) 
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CAIRO 


From Mary T. Cartenter’s “In Cairo and Jerusalem.” (A. D, F. Randolph.) 








some curiosities of the day, some manifesto, a playbill 
or a document, which will illustrate his brilliant career. 
Any mention of his movements will make appropriate 
the scenes which he frequented, the chateaux of France, 
the vast parks where he loitered; his political life will 
give endless opportunity for the collection of portraits 
of his associates, his ministers, his councilors, his sub- 
jects; reference to his private life will open up oppor- 
tunities for the use of a long list of pictures of those 
who graced his household, of his salons, and so on until 
the little volumes of text have blossomed into a rich 
network of rare illumination. The illustrator himself 
grows proportionately eager as the work advances. 
From crude beginnings and moderate zeal he finds the 
work more and more absorbing. It is easy to pass from 
the illustration of a single book to two books at a time, 
to four, to eight, ten, and even one hundred. Prints 
are then bought by wholesale. That which is not suit- 
able for one text may meet the demands of another, or 
may be useful for exchange with a fellow collector. 
Ere he knows it, the modest pastime of the amateur has 
grown into a passion, and ends, as Kipling says the pie- 
eating habit does in New England, in a thorough de- 
bauch. Sometimes it grows to a positive mania. In- 
deed, there are instances where the entire lives of per- 
sons are given up to this one pursuit. It haunts them 
day and night, and, like the work of Sisyphus, it goes on 
forever. There is no saying that the last picture has 
been found, and the last addition made to any subject. 
It may thus become a bequest from one generation to 
another, and once more the oft-quoted passage of Scrip- 
ture receives a qualified confirmation, that “ of the mak- 
ing of (extended) books there is no end.” 
Your true collector is first of all a bibliophile. He 
may start as an amateur, but as his interest grows he 
NEGRO DANCERS looks with a displeasure, more and more pronounced, 
From “ The Land of the Sphinx.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) upon cheap, or as he would consider them, vulgar “ pro- 
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From “ Lowell’s Poems.” (F. A. Stokes.) 


cess” engravings. The lithograph (old), the steel en- 
graving, the etching, rare prints in general are all of 
them available, to which may be added rare manu- 
scripts, original drawings in pencil or pen and ink, pho- 
togravures, phototypes, and the higher class of modern 
reproductive processes. The photograph itself is not 
absolutely ‘“‘ taboo,” but there are mechanical reasons 
why it is not desirable—its tendency to roll up or 
*‘crinkle” making it difficult to insert smoothly and 
evenly among the pages of the book. While such are 
the tastes and rules of the more fastidious, those who 
desire to follow the practice for their private amusement 
will find the common process prints of the day made in 
half-tone well worth preserving. ‘They will contribute 
always to the enjoyment of the collector, if they do not 
add vastly to the market value of his material. 

As an occupation for spare moments, a rainy day, or 
for the lingering hours of slow recovery from illness, 
extra illustrating furnishes at once a mild and instruc- 
tive occupation. ‘There is, indeed, hardly an individual 
who has not his favorite book upon which he can afford 
to lavish the very moderate extravagance of time and 
money which is required. Some books, however, are 
far more adaptable to the purpose than others. His- 
tories of contemporary or olden art may be illuminated 
in the most extravagant way, while memoirs and histo- 
ries will appeal again to another distinctive taste. The 
material for the work will be gathered everywhere and 
at all times. Contemporary magazines furnish a mass 
of good things from which useful matter and appropriate 
illustrations or explanatory texts can be extracted before 
they are consigned to the waste-basket. Newspaper 
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From “ Distinctive Stortes.”’ 
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SUNDAY DRESS. DINAN 


“ Little Journeys Abroad,” 


(Joseph Knight.) 
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clippings will often illustrate a point, while the stores of 
the literary junkman, the portfolios of dealers in old 
prints will be examined with interest in search of objects 
desired. The enthusiast will not pause here. Chance 
will very soon bring him in contact with others in pursuit 
of similar material. He will learn that in this vast world 
nothing is new under the sun; that there are thousands 
like himself in hot pursuit of the very same much-coveted 
illustration, that there is a sort of fellowship between 
collectors, and that a most unselfish desire for mutual 
help binds them all together in a generous brotherhood. 

When once this has been discovered many secrets of 
the art are learned. In general, the art of extra illus- 
trating has reached a perfection which is quite astonish- 
ing. ‘The novice who has culled here and there a little 
portfolio of pictures pauses and flounders about when it 
comes to fitting them nicely into the book itself. Some 
prints are too large, others too small. Mounted on 
boards they are too stiff. They put the volume all out 
of shape by their absolute unwieldliness. The expert in 
the art, however, has ways of overcoming all these little 
difficulties, and will present a finished volume in which 
the small prints have mysteriously grown in size, while 
pages with illustrations pasted, apparently, on them do 
not show any increase in thickness and lie as flatly and 
neatly as if a part of the original printed pages. Toaccom- 
plish these ends the amateur has a recourse to a know]- 
edge of bookbinding which used to be carefully guarded 
asa trade secret. Not the least astonishing of these clever 
devices is the capacity of the illustrator to “split” a 
sheet of paper printed on both sides into two sheets, 
each of which bears an imprint on one side only. The 




















THE WEALTHY CITIZEN'S DAUGHTERS ARRIVE AT CHURCH 


“Van Tassel” Edition of Irving’s ‘“‘ Sketch-Book.”’ (Putnam.) 
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From“ Hypatia.” (Copyright, 1894, by Harper & Brothers \ 


process is a simple one, though the finished thing seems 
little short of miraculous. A sheet of ordinary paper is 
not usually more than the one-hundredth part of an inch 
in thickness, yet such is the nature of the material that 
when carefully pasted between two pieces of cotton cloth 
the sheet car readily be separated, without injury to the 
print, into two halves, each of which will be as perfect 
as the original. The benefit derived from this splitting 
will be seen at once. When type is used as a backing 
to an illustration, especially upon thin paper, the ink of 
the printed side is apt to show through the engraving 
and to mar the purity of the lines. By splitting, this 
disagreeable background is wholly removed, the illustra- 
tion assumes its true value, and when properly mounted 
upon a heavier sheet of paper has often the look of a 
clear India print. Again, the illustrator may desire to 
use an article from a newspaper which has turned over 
the page and is “backed,” as it is termed. By “split- 
ting” the two impressions can both be utilized, mounted, 
and made a part of the extended book. Still another of 
the devices adopted is that of “inserting” or framing 
articles or prints for insertion in the book. A small 
page or an engraving may thus have a margin put all 
around it which will enlarge it to any given size, and the 
point where margin and insertion are pasted together 
will hardly be noticed except by a quick and practiced 
eye. If the print is, say, 244 x 3 inches all told, and it 
is desired to enlarge it into a page 5 x8 inches, a sheet 
of paper 5 x 8, and about the consistency and thickness 
of the insertion, is obtained. A square hole is then cut 
in the centre of it. This is about an eighth of an inch 
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‘AFTER DINNER THE YOUNG FOLKS WOULD PLAY HIDE AND SEEK” 


“Van Tassel"? Edition of Irving's “ Sketch-Book.” 


smaller all round than the print itself, so that when the 
print is placed in the frame it will not fall through, but 
will lap over the larger sheet. The edges of this square 
opening are then carefully beveled with a binder’s knife. 
The edges of the print are also beveled to correspond, 
and the print is carefully inserted and pasted along the 
beveled edge only. Print and margin are placed in a 





(F. A. Stokes ) 


From “ Thanatopsis.” 


press, and, when dry, the enlarged page is ready for in- 
sertion inthe volume. The print now has all the appear- 
ance, if the frame has been carefully chosen, of having 
been printed on a sheet the full size of a book. If a 
printed page, instead of a print, is thus treated, it has 
the advantage of showing on both sides. 

Possessed of a knowledge of splitting, inserting, and 
mounting, all of them arts which require patience, care, 
and neatness, the reader is in full possession of the re- 
quirements for extending or extra illustrating any char- 
acter of book that he may wish to treat. ‘The process 
may be summed up as follows: The book itself is first 
carefully taken to pieces. The cover is taken off, the 
stitching of the signatures drawn out, and the pages cut 
apart. The loose leaves are then gathered together in 
their order, between two cardboard covers for each new 
volume to be made, and in this shape the book lies upon 
the library slielf, and the additions to it are made as time 
and opportunity offer. 

When a number of engravings or prints have been col- 


(Puinam.) 


lected in a portfolio set apart for their reception, an even- 
ing devoted to the task of preparing them will accom- 
plish much, for then sheets may be cut, split, or mounted 
a dozen or twenty at a time. The only tools required 
are a straight-edge or steel ruler and a bookbinder’s or 
cobbler’s knife, some strong paste, and a press of some 
kind in which to press the sheets as they are prepared. 
As to a choice of books from which to make selection 
for extra illustrating, individual tastes will govern the 
beginner. Some books are more readily illustrated than 
others, and much also depends on the special opportu- 
nities of certain collectors. He who is among authors 
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From “ Essays 07 Elia.” 














‘AS HE PASSED BY THE DOOR ”’ 


From Holmes’s *‘ The Last Leaf.” (Houghton, Mifflin.) 


will select a book like Taine’s English Literature, while 
a resident of New York might find his best field in the 
selection of histories like Mrs. Lambs’, Francis’s, or Felix 
Old Boy’s. Indeed, the most modest of volumes is not to 
be despised for this enlargement, provided it gratifies the 
taste of the illustrator. The familiarity with books 
which the pursuit entails is alone a source of profit, for 
there is rarely any part of a serious volume for which 
appropriate illustrations may not be found. Imagine 
Vasari’s Lives of the Painters extended to one hundred 
volumes filled with portraits of all the great geniuses of 
art whom he wrote about, with contemporary prints of 
the landscape, architecture, and the customs of the time, 
and further enriched with good reproductions of every 
available picture that came from the brushes of these 
great old masters. ‘The possession of such a volume 
would be a priceless one and an ornament to the library 


of the most fastidious. 


The Art of Bookmaking to Date 


Mr. ‘Theodore L. De Vinne, whose name for years 
has been associated with all that is best and most re- 
fined in book-making, very generously gave the follow- 
ing live opinions on that art in an interview for Current 
Literature :— 

“The tendency of the time now is to make readable 
type. ‘The fashion for imitating copper-plate and 
lithographic effects is passing away. There is an in- 
creasing admiration for the strong bold types of early 
printing, of which a good exhibition is now being made 
at the Grolier Club. In short, printers are going back to 
first principles, and instead of trying to reproduce femi- 
nine delicacy, are striving to show masculine boldness. 

** As to paper, the discovery of the art of making paper 
of wood pulp has done a great deal to cheapen the fab- 
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ric of newspapers, but has been of great damage to 
books. The paper used now in ordinary bookwork is 
not as good as that used forty years ago when we made 
paper from cotton and linen rags. The skill of paper 
makers is greater now than ever, but the quality of the 
average output is distinctly inferior. While news paper 
can be had for three cents a pound we have to pay from 
twelve to eighteen cents for book paper made of cotton 
or linen rags, and if we want to have hand-made paper 
chiefly in linen stock we must pay from thirty to sixty 
cents. The difficulties of doing good book presswork 
on ordinary low grades of paper cannot here be clearly 
explained, but they are great. Modern books are often 
printed on paper that may fall to pieces within a hun- 
dred years, so that the preservation of the literature of 
to-day is in danger. 

“ Regarding machinery: We have probably reached 
the culmination of invention in the use of fast machin- 
ery. I cannot see how machinery can be made any 
better or quicker than it is now. Rapid machines find 
their greatest use at present in the printing of long 
editions of books and in newspaper printing. Ordinary 
editions, however, have to be printed substantially by 
the methods and machinery that were in use forty years 
ago. Our machines are larger and better, but they can- 
not be made quicker. 

“One of the auxiliary arts to printing is electrotyping, 
which has supplanted the older process of stereotyping. 
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This art sorely needs improvement. The electrotypes of 
cuts and types are fair copies, but are rarely exact copies 
of the originals. One of the greatest expenses of nice 
bookwork is the additional time a pressman has to give 
to the preparation of his form and to remedy the im- 
perfections of the electrotype process. 

‘*A word about bookbinding. Modern cloth bindings 
are probably the cheapest and best bindings for books 
that have been invented, but the binding of pamphlets 
and magazines is still in an unsatisfactory condition. 
There is real need of some new method of holding the 
leaves of a pamphlet or book together securely, still 
allowing it to open flat. Our present method of wire 
stitching is cheap enough, strong enough, and rapid 
enough, but it makes unsatisfactory books. 

“The prices of our modern books have not been, nor 
can they be, much reduced by machinery. The making 
of a book costs now for labor twice as much as it did 
in 1860, and yet the price of books is no higher. The 
price is kept down by the largely-reduced price of paper, 
and by improvements in the art of book-making in other 
directions. One of the greatest elements of cost in the 
ordinary book of small edition is that of typesetting and 
electrotyping. Book printers have not been able so far 
to derive any benefit from typesetting machines. In- 
deed, the greatest benefit derived from these machines 
seems to exist in the turning out of morning newspapers. 
I see little chance that typesetting machines will ever 
reduce the price of books, as the slight saving made 
in a quicker picking up of type is fully offset by the 
greater expense in other directions. 

“In a recent address before a fine arts society in Lon- 
don, Mr. William Morris is credited with the assertion 
that the entire typographic art will be out of fashion in 
fifty years or one hundred years at the most. He did 
not state clearly what the supplanting process will be— 
probably photography or a combination of photography 
and shorthand. 

“Now, as to the condition of the printing business. 
It is certainly anomalous. There has been a dreadful 
overproduction of books, not only here but abroad, and 
in Paris especially. There never was a time when more 
workmen were out of employment, yet never a time 
when skilled workmen were scarcer. The old-fashioned 
standard books are selling at miserably low prices, while 
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From Goethe's ‘‘ Faust." (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


modern books in editions de luxe command enormous 
prices.” 

Speaking of book illustration Mr. De Vinne said in con- 
clusion: ‘ The greatest attractions in modern books are 
the illustrations. Since they have been cheapened by the 
photo-engraving processes, they have destroyed the old 
art of engraving on wood. It is not probable that photo- 
engraving will ever go out of fashion, but the time is 
coming, and is not far off, when the half-tone plate wili 
be looked upon by the critical reader with quite as much 
contempt as a connoisseur in paintings looks upon the 


modern chromo.” 


The Library Table: A Glimpse of Holiday Books 


Very considerable strides forward 
are to be noticed in the general 
art of book printing this year. There are fewer of the 
cheaply-printed books, which grew to be so abundant 
before the international copyright law took effect, and 
more in which fine press-work and good paper are to be 
found. A large, clear and legible type has been found 
to be desirable, while the tendency in popular works is 
to reduce as far as possible the size of the book page. 
So far as illustration goes, no new departures are com- 
mon. The process prints are replacing the engraving 
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From “ Curb, Snaffie and Spur.” (Little, Brown & Co) 


more and more, the most successful results being ob- 
tained where the engraver’s skillis used to touch up and 
accentuate the weaker parts of the process plate. The 
efforts to secure successful prints in color are emphasized 
in a very beautiful volume of sketches on Venice, by 
F. Hopkinson Smith, printed and published by the 
Coloritype Co. by subscription, but their plates, though 
but three primary colors are used, are still very difficult 
to produce, and as yet far from certain in their results. 
In bindings greater taste in design and color are to be 
noted. It is a rule now among publishers to give the 
designing of covers to artists of recognized ability. 
Their treatment is decorative and conventional as a rule, 
while new materials have been found. which lend them- 
selves readily to artistic cover treatment. In general, 
the tendency is to reproduce old and conventional 
forms, old styles of type having grown in favor and old 
wood engravings lending motifs to the designers of title 
pages and other illuminated parts of the text. 


Notable among books of memoirs 
this year is the Recollections of 
Edwin Booth, by his daughter, Edwina Booth Gross- 
man (The Century Co.). It contains but a short remi- 
niscence, in the opening pages of the book, but is fol- 
lowed by letters from Booth to his daughter and others 
to his friends. Mrs. Grossman’s reminiscences are en- 
livened with a number of anecdotes portraying Booth’s 
character, and also descriptions of the great actor in his 
exemplary family life. This is further emphasized in the 
letters Booth wrote to his daughter. Their simplicity is 
delightful, and they are full of tenderness for his mother- 
less child. The letters to his friends are addressed to 
Mrs. Richard F. Carey, Miss Emma Carey, Dr. Horace 
Furness, David C. Anderson, William Bispham, and 
others. They were written “on the road,” at home, and 
finally from his quarters in the Players’ Club, and give 
an insight into his life which his host of admirers and 
friends will welcome. The book is handsomely bound, 
and contains numerous portraits of the actor at different 
periods of his life.——-The Life and Art of Joseph Jef- 
ferson, by William Winter (Macmillan), is a gathering of 
numerous fugitive essays contributed to various publica- 
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tions. Beside a life of the present actor, the Jefferson 
family and its remarkable aptitude for the stage through 
generations whose lives have nearly covered two cen- 
turies, are detailed in the opening chapter. Following 
this Mr. Winter’s critical estimate of Joseph Jefferson’s 
art is given in chapters upon Rip Van Winkle, Bob 
Acres, Dr. Pangloss, and Caleb Plummer. Reminis- 
cences of a Portrait Painter, by G. P. A. Healy (A. C. 
McClurg), contains the recollections of an American ar- 
tist who enjoyed the somewhat unusual friendship, for 
an American, of a host of distinguished foreigners, in- 
cluding many crowned and coroneted heads. King 
Louis Philippe, whose portrait he painted in 1839, was 
the first of these, and Pope Pius IX. among the last. 
He was not unmindful of his own countrymen, however, 
and left portraits of Lincoln, Grant, Andrew Jackson, 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, and many others. It 
would be interesting to know a full list of the distin- 
guished persons who sat to him. It included certainly 
a very great number of those who have made the cen- 
tury famous. In his reminiscences the portraits of many 
are reproduced, but he was an indefatigable worker, his 
tireless industry having almost become a byword 
among other artists. His portraits were usually simple 
and straightforward, hardly to the taste of the new 
schools, but faithful likenesses executed with singular 
fidelity and ease. He was a fast friend of Thomas 
Couture, Liszt, and other geniuses, and his reminis- 
cences of them, though brief, are thoroughly interesting. 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes, by Austin Dobson 








(Dodd, Mead & Co.), is the second series from the critic’s 
pen. It comprises twelve papers upon Swift’s Journal 
to Stella, At Fuller’s Head, Richardson at Home, Little 
Roubillac, Nivernais in England, The Topography of 
Humphrey Clinker, The Prisoner’s Chaplain, Johnson’s 
Library, The Two Paynes, The Berlin Hogarth, Lady 
Mary Cooke. Mr. Dobson’s most charming narrative 
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style is used throughout in a series of subjects which ap- 
peal with peculiar force to his personal fondness for the 
period in English literature preceding our own. The 
Reign of Queen Anne, by Mrs. M. O. Oliphant (The 
Century Co.), is a sumptuous edition of the collected 
papers which have recently appeared in the magazine. 
The five chapters are devoted to the Princess Anne, the 
Queen and Duchess, the Author of Gulliver, the Author 
of Robinson Crusoe, and Addison, the Humorist. The 
book is illustrated with many portraits engraved on wood. 
These include the notables of the day, Addison, Steele, 
the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, and many others. 





The volumes on the literary table 
which engage the reader’s special 
attention at this season of the year, are those editions 
whose sumptuousness makes them peculiarly appropriate 
to the Christmas season. Among these there are hosts 
of reprints of standard works, of which nearly every 
publisher has a store. Thus the Appletons lavish es- 
pecial care upon Dumas’s Three Musqueteers, to which 
they have secured the plates of the illustrations by Louis 
Leloir, which were brought out in Paris last year. The 
Harpers have expended their best energies upon Charles 
Kingsley’s Hypatia. It is brought out in two volumes 
and is embellished with a host of marginal and text 
illustrations, which portray admirably the mystic Orien- 
tal tale. No less than three reprints of Washington 
Irving’s Sketch-Book are brought out this year. The 
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From‘ The Man who Married the Moon.” 
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SNOW BIRDS 


From ‘‘ The Birds’ Calendar.’’ (Scribner.) 

Putnams, who were its original publishers, have produced 
a particularly handsome volume uniform with the Van 
Tassel edition of the author’s work. It is decorated 
throughout, on every page, with a printed border in 
green and red. ‘The text is further illustrated by a 
number of special drawings, reproduced in photogravure 
and also by some of the original designs of Darley 
In Rip Van Winkle are several reproductions of pho 
tographs of Jefferson in his favorite character. The 
other reprints of the Sketch-Book are from the presses 
of T. Y. Crowell & Co., in one volume, illuminated with 
reproductions of the scenes depicted by the author, and 
of J. B. Lippincott & Co., in two handsome volumes 
which reproduce the old wood-cuts which illustrated the 
earlier productions of the work. Irving’s Alhambra 
and The Conquest of Granada, are also found in new 





editions. One, of two volumes, is brought out by David 
McKay. ‘They are good examples of modern book 
making. Every foot of the Alhambra is ground made 


sacred to Americans by the magic of Irving's pen, while 
Granada, with its picturesque turrets and quaint gypsy 
air, has a flavor still of the days of the invading Moor. 
Among the poetical works chosen for holiday edi 
tions is an excellent handy-size reproduction by Hough 
ton, Mifflin & Co., of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Last 
Leaf. It is a new and smaller edition of the poem 
illustrated by Edwards and Hopkinson Smith several 
years ago. The same drawings are preserved, but a 
new preface by the author, written last summer, opens 
the volume. “I have lasted long enough,” he wrote, 
“to serve as an illustration of my poem. I am one of 
the very last of the leaves that cling to the bough of 
life that budded in the spring of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” One among those Holmes referred to is William 
Cullen Bryant, whose complete poems are brought out 
in one volume by Frederick A. Stokes. This edition is 
made appropriate by the centennial anniversaries of the 
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Frou J. H. Potter's ‘‘ Wild Beasts.’ (Scribners.) 


poet’s birth, which have been celebrated in different parts 
of the country during the year. ‘This edition is, we be- 
lieve, the first one of his complete collected poems pub- 
lished in a single volume. ‘The illustrations, from sketches 
by H. C. Edwards, are attractive; the type is clear and 
readable, and the volume of handy size. A selection 
of poems by James Russell Lowell, with illustrations by 





poems of Whittier, one in octavo form and one in 
smaller size for popular use. To this list of repro- 
ductions we must add Sir Thomas Moore’s Utopia 
(Merrill & Baker), a very attractive reprint, in small 
size, of Moore’s imaginative and delightful narrative. 
It is quite as good to read in 1894, as when Moore 
sent the first sheets of it to his friend Erasmus to print 
—early in the sixteenth century. So, too, there is an 
endless charm in poring again over the inimitable 
pages of Charles Lamb, whose Essays of Elia (F. A. 
Stokes) are reproduced in a style to suit the modern 
taste for artistically decorated prints. One of the special 
merits of these editions is to be found in their small and 
readily handled size, their clear type and attractive 
illumination. Among books that deal with the drama 
we may here note two reprints of interest from Dodd, 
Meac & Co. Goethe’s Faust, translated by John Auster, 
a handsome edition of the great German’s masterpiece, 
illuminated with numerous photogravure illustrations by 
Frank M. Gregory; and Becket, by Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son, a sumptuous holiday edition of the poet’s drama, 
illustrated with numerous sketches which have been 
studied from Henry Irving’s stage setting of the work. 
Among the standard historical works in new edi- 
tions Lippincott brings out Thiers’s French Revolution, 
in five volumes, and in uniform size the History of the 
Consulate and Empire under Napoleon in twelve vol- 
umes. We should also include in this classification the 
charming diminutive edition of Shakespeare, the Ariel 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons), in which The Comedy of Errors 
and As You Like It have just appeared. This com- 
pletes the set, which includes all the plays of the 
dramatist. In another of these sixtzen-mo editions, the 
Collection of Masterpieces series (F. A. Stokes), the 
Thanatopsis of Bryant and Day Dreams of Tennyson 
are reproduced with appropriate illustrations and dainty 
bindings. A little volume, entitled Pipe and Pouch, 




















From Wallace Bruce’s ‘“‘ Wayside Poems.” (Copyright, 1894, Harper & Bro.) 


E. M. Ashe (Stokes), is similar in treatment to some of 
the holiday volumes published by this house last year. 
The illustrations are profusely scattered through the text, 
are apt and decorative. While the text does not give 
Lowell’s completed works, there is an abundant and rep- 
resentative selection of his more noted verses. Hough- 
on, Mifflin & Co. reproduce two new editions of the 


compiled by J. Knight (Knight & Co.), is’ a 'series of 
quotations ingeniously arranged and patiently, gathered 
together for the joy and solace of-tobacco users. it will 
surprise the reader to see how widely tobacco and smok- 
ing have engaged the attention of the greatest literary 
geniuses from the days of Raleigh to our own. 
Cheiro’s Language of the Hand, published by the palm- 
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Science and Naturat The Meeting-Place of Geology and 
History History, by Sir Wm. J. Dawson 
(Revell), aims to give the reader a clear survey of the 
relation geology bears to historical research. It leads 
one into the debatable ground connecting man with the 
earlier geological formations. The position the author 
holds is that there is no discoverable link which connects 
man with the lower animals that preceded him. He 
maintains that man was a new departure in creation; 
that we are returning once more to acknowledge the 
truth of facts in biblical history, like the Deluge, which 
have been held to be purely mythical, and that the Dar- 
winian theory of evolution is not fully borne out by 
geological discovery. The Birds’ Calendar, by H. E. 
Parkhurst (Scribner), carries the reader through bird- 
land in the different months of the year. The author’s 
purpose is to fill the gap existing between the technical 
volumes on the subject of birds and the purely literary 
volumes, which require a previous knowledge of the 
subject to be appreciated. In other words, it is a semi- 
scientific narrative about the birds most commonly met 
in our northern climates. The illustrations are partic- 
ularly good. Asa specimen of the author’s style, the 
following exquisite paragraph is taken. In speaking of 
the arrival of the first humming bird in May, he writes: 
“An admirable creation from almost every point of 
view—as delicate as the cobweb that can cause its 
death, of such emotional intensity that even terror alone 
can quench its life, of ethereal mould and resplendent 
color, this tropical atom is, notwithstanding, lion-hearted 
to attack even a man in defense of its nest.”———The 
Birds About Us, by Charles C. Abbott, M.D. (Lippin- 
cott), is a richly illustrated book designed for popular 
use in the study of birds and bird life. The author calls 
particular attention to the rapid extinction of birds, not 
alone by the deforesting of our land, but through the 
too free use of the shot-gun. “Birds,” he says, “ should 
be the wards of the general government, and not the 
2 Car> 2's. ——_____. property of the individual upon whose land they happen 
for the time being to tarry. This, doubtless, will never 
be brought about, and unless a very radical change 








From ‘The Drawings of C. D. Gibson.” (Russell.) 


ist himself, is a complete, practical work on the sciences 
of cheirognomy and cheiromancy, and contains the sys- 
tem, rules and interesting experiences of the author. It 
is illustrated with some two hundred engravings, besides 
reproductions of the hands of several famous people. 
Cheiro is a young, handsome Englishman, whose success 
in this direction has made palmistry a fad, if it is not, as 
he claims, a science. This book of Cheiro’s is unques- 
tionably the most honest and practical work on palmistry 
that has been published. (Published by the author). 
Holland, by Edmondo de Amici (Porter & Coates), is 
from the translation by Miss Helen Zimmern. In the 
original Italian the observations of this acute and de- 
lightful raconteur have gone through no less than thir- 
teen editions. The present volumes are sumptuously 
printed and bound, and are delightfully illustrated with / 
photogravure reproductions of Dutch scenery, architec- 
ture and art, from photographs made especially for the 
book by Dr. Charles L. Mitchell. Another edition of 
de Amici’s Holland is announced by Putnam. Fred- 
erick Remington and Poultney Bigelow have col- 
laborated as artist and author in the production of 
a volume, The Borderland of the Czar and Kaiser 
(Harper’s), which is animated with many personal ex- 
periences and adventures. From “ Tuinetie’s Philip.” (The Century Co.) 
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takes place in the mind of the community, the great 
bulk of bird-life will soon be a thing of the past, and, 
when too late, the agricultural interests will awake to 
the fact that the birds were better friends than they sup- 
posed.” Curb, Snaffle and Spur, by E. L. Anderson 
(Little, Brown & Co.), deals with the rearing and im- 
parting of instruction to such horses as are designed for 
general use under the saddle. ‘The author’s familiarity 
with the subject was made manifest in an earlier volume 
upon Modern Horsemanship. That was devoted to the 
subject in general. The present volume gives all the 
methods to be pursued in schooling the animal, in giving 
it a good mouth, in teaching it to obey the word of 
command, to be bridle-wise, and to behave himself in 
general. It is illustrated with a number of photographic 
poses taken from nature. Wild Beasts, by J. Hamp- 
den Potter (Scribner), is full of fascinating reading to 
the naturalist as well as to the mere lover of sports, ad- 
venture or romance. The author’s familiarity with the 
elephant, the tiger, the puma, the wolf and bear bring 
the reader in contact with a thousand interesting 
facts, spirited encounters, and fine stories of the chase. 
There are some particularly good passages upon the 
methods of defense used by different beasts, their ways 
of attack, and their general deporitment toward their 
enemy, man, Of the puma, he writes that it cannot 
be subdued or domesticated. This he tried with a 
cub, but to the last the beast remained in full pos- 
session of all his fiercest instincts. The volume is 
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illustrated with numerous snap-shot pictures of animals 
taken in captivity. 


Schools and Masters of Sculpture, 
by A. G. Radcliffe (Appleton), pre- 
sents a very complete survey of the history of the 
art down to and including the sculpture of the 
present day. After an analysis of the art of As- 
syria, Greece and classic nations in general, of the 
Renaissance and of Oriental Art, the author devotes 
considerable space to the achievements of modern 
nations. He finds the French to be the modern 
leaders both by tradition and proclivity. Their sen- 
suousness, their feeling for form allies them to the 
Greeks. Inthe modern Americans he also finds great 
sculptural promise, giving special emphasis to the mas- 
terly, though hasty and ephemeral, statues designed as 
decorations for the World’s Fair. The book is instruc- 
tive and interesting. Child-Life in Art, by Estelle M. 
Hurll (Knight & Co.), is a pleasing volume which aims 
to familiarize the reader with the achievements of the 
great painters of old and modern times in the delinea- 
tion of children. Such a book lends itself admirably to 
illustrations as a moment of reflection will convince the 
reader. From the oldest time, when the Christ-child 
was first introduced in art, the artless face of youth 
has been one of the fascinations of great painters. None 
knew better than they how to depict its innocence and 
freshness. The Woman’s Book (Scribner) comprises, 
in two very sumptuous volumes, a series of eleven essays 
upon occupations for women: Women in Business 
Affairs, Principles of Housekeeping, Society, the Art of 
Dress, Dress from a Practical Standpoint, Hygiene in 
the Home, the Training of Children, Books and Read- 
ing, the Education of Women and the Art of Travel, 
Home Building, Gardening, Decoration andso on. Each 
of these is written by an authority upon the question 
discussed. Miss Bisland writes of Travel, Lyman Abbot 
of Education, Dr. J. West Roosevelt of Hygiene, Miss 
Wiggin about the Rearing of Children and so on. 
Brought out with a profuse utilization of colored plates 
and illustrations, the volumes form a sort of a climax 
to the domestic columns of the Sunday newspaper. 
They preserve in quite royal shape recipes of a most 
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practical kind and a good deal also of interesting in- 
formation abovt the industrial capacities and possible 
earnings of women, the price of a country-house, meth- 
ods by which one’s surroundings may be made both ar- 
tistic and inexpensive, a list of useful books and kindred, 
information.——The Farmer’s Boy, written and illus- 
trated by Clifton Johnson (Appleton), is a successor 
to the same author’s Country School, and his Views of 
New England, in both of which the artistic photograph 
from nature plays an all-important part. The New 
England boy is followed through the seasons in a series 
of pen-pictures and with snap-shots from an excellent 
camera. He is a typical boy, and has been caught at 
a hundred tricks, games and occupations which will re- 
call to older ones the careless hours of childhood. We 
see him at leap-frog with his fellows, struggling along the 
bank of a picturesque stream after fish, making willow 
whistles on a haymow, following cattle to pasture along 
a pretty highway, in moments of idleness waiting for 
the dinner-hour, wading through the streams or going 
chestnutting through the yellow pastures. Draw- 
ings, by Charles Dana Gibson (Russell), is a collection 
of thirty-six drawings by the inventor—as the artist has 
been called—of the American girl. Mr. Gibson has for 
years brightened the pages of Life with vigorous 
drawings of American character; with clever sarcasms 
deriding the follies of the day, and even with political 
cartoons, one or two of which have been added to the 
volume. The latter were among his earlier contribu- 
tions. His more recent work has grown in boldness, 
but leaves his interpretation of the modern American 
girl as inapproachable as ever. Her face is typical, her 
grace and beauty, even in cartoons intended to satirize 
her weaknesses, always do her justice. It is thus that 
she appears in the Lenten Confessions, one of the sim- 
plest and most telling of the character-sketches herein 
preserved. 





The short prose tale is somehow pe- 
culiarly associated with the Christ- 
mas season, yet, with the exception of some stories 
reprinted from the magazines, there is little that is new 
or specially appropriate. One small volume of tales, 
however, which has not previously appeared in America 
and is likely to attract attention, is by Louis Becke, 
called By Reef and Calm (J. B. Lippincott). The 
stories are the scattered product of the pen of a genuine 
rover—not always polite or refined, indeed, sometimes 
highly immoral, but none the less vigorous, true and 
full of quick movement. Louis Becke, the author, is a 
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young Australian by birth, but by instinct an adven- 
turous traveller, and, by profession, a trader in the 
South Sea Islands. His stories are quite remarkable 
pictures of modern life in the Pacific. ‘They are tragic, 
as a rule, and excessively frank dealing with the free 
love that exists between the whites and the Polynesians. 
His method is to present a series of pictures, often leay- 
ing much to the reader to supply, but never leaving 
him in doubt as to what should fill the intervals. The 
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From “The Land of the Sphinx.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


result is a rapid movement, terseness of diction and 
strong dramatic opportunities, of which he knows 
thoroughly well the use. ‘The stories are many of them 
grewsome, the characters at times despicable, but the 
whole done with consummate ability.———The Bell- 
Ringer of Angels and Other Stories (Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co.) is acollection of Bret Harte’s latest tales, 
most of which have appeared in various journals and 
magazines. Some of these stories, as in the one which 
gives its name to the volume, take us back to the 
familiar banks of the Stanislaus river and the society of 
Mr. Jack Hamlin. But then again, in Young Robin 
Grey and A Rose of Glenbogie, we are transported to 
Scotland, and have a chance to view her people through 
the eyes of an American consul. Something of Mr. 
Harte’s earlier inspiration and spontaneity may have 
vanished forever, but surely he will be to the end a 
writer of clever and readable tales. P’tit Matinic 
and Other Monotones, by G. W. Edwards (The Cen- 
tury), is a diminutive collection of stories written and 
illustrated by the same hand. Those who recall the 
charming Thumb-nail Sketches, which made their 
appearance last year, will welcome this continuation of 
them. Daintily bound and charmingly illustrated, they 
also recall the little series of gems brought out so 
charmingly in Paris by Guillaume. The stories are 
chiefly of the Nova Scotian Coast, to which some remi- 
niscences of Holland have been added. Writing to 
Rosina, by W. H. Bishop (The Century Co.), is another 
novelette, published in small and dainty form. It tells 
of the difficulties arising from the employment of an 
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amanuensis in conducting a love correspondence, a way 
of doing which is not without interesting complications. 
At the Ghost Hour, by Paul Heyse (Dodd, Mead), 
is a series of four tales—The Fair Abigail, The Forest 
Laugh, Mid-day Magic, and The House of the Unbe- 
lieving —Thomas—printed in four small volumes from 
translations by Frances A. Van Santford. The 
romance of modern surgery, its miraculous cures and 
possibilities, is the basis of a collection of stories by 
L. T. Meade, called Stories from the Diary of a 
Doctor (Lippincott). Among other volumes of short 
stories are The Burial of the Guns, Thomas Nelson 
Page (Scribners); Margaret Arnold’s Christmas, by 
Mary D. Brine (Dutton); Lillian Morris, by Henry 
K. Sienkiewicz (Little, Brown); Marie, by the author of 
Captain January; Miss Laura E. Richards (Estes & 
Lauriat), The Young King and the Star Child, by 
Oscar Wilde (Joseph Knight). 











No more painstaking efforts are 
taken in the production of beautiful 
books for children than by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., whose Children of Colonial Days is a series of ex- 
quisite lithographic reproductions of the children of our 
forefathers by Percy Moran. The little ones are shown 
busying themselves with the harpsicord, the spinning- 
wheel, the minuet, and with the pastimes then prevalent. 
Miss Maud Humphrey illustrates for the same publisher 
a Treasury of Stories, Jingles and Rhymes in black and 
white.- Lippincott publishes this year an excellent 
edition of Tales from Hans Anderson. Anderson is a 
perennial joy to the young, and amid changes of fashion 
in letters he still holds the heart and imagination of the 
wondering child by his inimitable fairy tales. The present 
edition includes ‘The Darning Needle, The Storks, The 
Prince in Disguise, and most of the more popular of Ander- 
son’s stories, the translation adopted being that of Madame 
de Chatelain. The illustrations, by Lemann, are mostly 
in outline and constitute the novel and distinctive feature 
of the edition. The Man who Married the Moon, 
by Charles F. Lummis (The Century Co.), contains 
some thirty stories for young readers, which the author 
has gathered from the Pueblo Indians. They comprise 
parts of the folk-lore of the interesting people of whom 
Mr. Lummis has written such graphic tales of travel and 
adventure. There isa resemblance between these stories 
and the “Jungle” fancies of Kipling which the reader 
cannot fail to note, for the wolf, badger, and coyote play 
no inconsiderable part in the various dramas under the 
guise of persons and with the names by which they are 
known in their native fastnesses. The Butterfly Hun- 
ters in the Caribbees, by Eugene Murray-Aaron (Scrib- 
ners), though nominally a story for youthful readers, 
and describing the adventures of two lads and their 
mentor in the islands of the Caribbean Seas, should have 
considerable interest for the general public as well. The 
author, Dr. Murray-Aaron, whose own experiences and 
note-book as an exploring naturalist and curator of en- 
tomology in museums have been largely drawn on, is well 
equipped for a much more serious work than the one un- 
der consideration. But as there is abundance of incident 
and humor in the story, this fact will not damage it for 
the youthful reader, and should commend it more strongly 
to those desiring information concerning the fauna and 
flora of these islands. It may be noted that a considerable 
part of one of the chapters has already appeared in Short 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Stories under the title of A Night Among the J umbies. 
Decatur and Somers, by M. Elliot Seawell (D. Appleton 
& Co.). Among the innumerable books published for 
the benefit of the youth of America, none are more de- 
serving of success than those commemorating the brave 
deeds of the officers and men of the United States Navy. 
Although many of the incidents and some of the charac- 
ters in the story are fictitious, it gives a spirited account 
of the war with Tripoli, and presents anew the dramatic 
scene which shows the lost Philadelphia given to the 
torch, and ends with the death of the heroic Somers 
and his companions. The Land of Pluck, by Mary 
Mapes Dodge (The Century Co.), is a collection of 
stories and sketches the scenes of which are laid in 
Holland. The author’s first volume, which dealt with 
Dutch life, Hans Brinker, is said to have been written 
before the author ever went there; yet it has be- 
come a popular child’s story in Holland, having been 
translated into Dutch. The present volume has been 
written after the author had visited the land of wind- 
mills and high art, and contains many delightful de- 
scriptions of the people in their homes and amid 
their domestic surroundings. A Farm in Fairyland, 
by Laurence Housman (Dodd, Mead & Co.), is a 
product of the times—a thoroughly equipped return to 
old styles in printing, in illustration and in design. It 
seems a little incongruous to find modern colloquialisms 
in so truly antique a setting, but the old is the order of 
the day, and there is nothing in this work that flavors 
more of the real antique than the pen drawings made in 
imitation of old wood-cuts. The imitation extends even 
to the spirit of them. The series of Youthful Travels, 
written by Thomas W. Knox, is supplemented this year 
by the adventures of two boys in Morocco, Algiers, 
Tunis, Greece and Turkey, called The Boy ‘Fravellers in 
the Levant (Harper & Brothers). Toniette’s Philip, 
by Mrs. C. V. Jamison (Century), originally appeared in 
St. Nicholas as a serial. It is an admirable child’s story 
whose scenery shifts from the picturesque French quarter 
of New Orleans to New York, where, as a flower seller, 
the hero of the story encounters various pathetic ad- 
ventures.——Another popular writer for St. Nicholas, 
Tudor Jenks, is the author of two other volumes for 
children from the Century Press—Imaginotions, which 
is a series of fanciful tales, grotesquely illustrated, and 
The Century Book for Young Americans, the story of 
our government, with all its ramifications, told in an 
attractive way for the young. Among other juvenile 
publications which fill the table at this season we men- 
tion the following: Sailor Jack, the Trader, by Harry 
Castlemond (Porter & Coates); The Lost Army, by 
Thomas W. Knox (The Merriam Co.); A Family 
Dilemma, by Lucy C. Lillie (Porter & Coates); The 
Castle of the Carpathians, by Jules Verne (The Merriam 
Co.); The Captain’s Boat, by W. O. Stoddard (The Mer- 
riam Co.); Two Girls, by Amy E. Blanchard, and The 
Double Emperor, by W. Laird Clowes (both by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.); Timothy’s Quest, a story for anybody, 
young or old, who cares to read it, is by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); The Patient School- 
master, by Hezekiah Butterworth (Appleton), is an 
historical romance for the young, detailing adventures 
of minute-men and Sons of Liberty during the war for 
independence; Corn Flower Stories and Gala Day 
Books are two series of volumes of short stories from the: 
press of Hunt & Eaton. 
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THE ORIGIN OF GAMES: EVOLUTION OF PLAY* 


By STEwarRT CULIN 





Who would suppose that playing-cards were origin- 
ally derived from the knuckle-bones of sheep? Yet 
such is the fact. The so-called knuckle-bones are 
familiar enough, being used to this day by children in 
various parts of the world. They are the ankle-bones 
of the sheep, and are four-sided. It seems odd to find 
that dice in Arabic are called by a name that means 
ankle-bones. Nobodyknows howlongago they were first 
employed for playing games. One day it occurred to 
somebody that a cube was better adapted to the pur- 
pose. That must have happened in very ancient times, 
for the Romans of old had dice which were just like 
our own, even to the arrangement of the numbers or 
the faces—i. e., the six opposite the one, the five oppo- 
site the two, and the four opposite the three. It will be 
observed that the sum of any two opposite numbers is al- 
ways seven. This may have something to do with the 
fact that seven used to be regarded as a magical number. 
Of the respect accorded to it there is evidence in many 
passages of the Bible. The most ancient cubical die 
known dates back to 600 B. C.—that is, 2,500 years 
ago. It was found at Naucratus, a Greek colony in 
Egypt. The earliest dice were made in pairs, rights and 
lefts, like knuckle-bones, one of which was always from 
the right leg and the other from the left leg of the ani- 
mal. Two dice were usually employed, because there 
were two knuckle-bones. Mr. Culin says that dice 
probably originated in India. From that country they 
were carried to China, whence they have been distribu- 
ted all over the world. The Chinese are great game- 
sters; they invented a modification of the dice, which 
is called the domino. Put two dice faces side by side 
and you havea domino. Dominoes are said to have 
been devised in the year 1120 of the Christian era by a 
Chinese emperor for the amusement of his wives. 

As there are twenty-one possible throws with two 
dice, so twenty-one dominoes may be regarded as 
natural dominoes. However, the Chinese have doubled 
up some of the numbers so as to make a full set for 
playing thirty-two in all. All over Eastern Asia the 
customary outfit of dominoes is thirty-two. Our domi- 
noes, obtained by way of Europe, are only twenty-eight 
and are modified by the introduction of blanks. The 
domino game of Europe and America is the match 
game. It is played in China, but is an unimportant 
one among the many Chinese games of dominoes. The 
Chinese domino games are all of them dice games elab- 
orated. Dominoes are also used in China, like dice, 
for fortune telling. That system of divination has an 
extensive literature of its own. The Chinese dominoes 
all have astrological names. 

In China cosmical names are given to the numbers on 
the dice. Six is the throw of heaven, ace is the throw 
of earth, four is the throw of man, while one and three 
are chosen to represent the harmony that unites heaven, 
earth and man. The throw of double five is called 
the “ plum flower,” five and six is the “tiger’s head,” 
four and six is “‘red-head ten,” one and six is “ long- 
legged seven,” and one and five is “red-mallet six.” 
‘These terms remind one of those given by negroes to 
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various throws at the game of “ craps.” On Chinese dice 
the “‘ one” and “ four” are always red, while the dots 
on the other faces are black. Mr. Culin cannot assign 
any reason for this with certainty. There is a legend to 
the effect that on one occasion an emperor of the Ming 
dynasty was almost defeated in a game by his queen. 
The only possibility for him to win was that the dice 
should turn up “fours.” They did so, and he was so 
gratified that from that time forth the “fours” on all 
dice were marked in red. 

Many games are played in China on boards and dia- 
grams, the moves being thrown by throwing dice. In 
one of these, called the “ table of the promotion of offi- 
cials,” a large sheet of paper is used, on which are 
printed the titles of various officials and dignitaries of 
the Chinese government. Players are advanced or set 
back according to their throws. The story told about 
the invention of this game is that the Emperor Kienling, 
A.D. 1750, was walking at nightfall among the houses 
occupied by candidates for a triennial examination at 
Pekin. Hearing the sound of dice-throwing in one of 
the dwellings, he sent for the offender. The latter, as 
an excuse, told the monarch that he had constructed a 
chart on which were written the titles belonging to all 
the official positions in the government. He said that 
he and his friends threw dice, traversed the board ac- 
cording to their throws, and were thus impressed with 
the knowledge of the various ranks and steps leading 
to official advancement. The emperor commanded him 
to bring the chart for his inspection, That night the 
unfortunate student, whose excuse was a fiction created 
on the spur of the moment, sat pencil in hand until 
daybreak and made a chart, which he carried to the 
emperor. The latter was pleased with the diligence of 
the scholar, who improved his mind even while amusing 
himself, and dismissed him with many commendations. 

Take an ordinary domino of bone or wood, enlarge 
it, make it of paper, and it becomes a playing card. 
Mr. Culin’s study of the subject has led him to the con- 
clusion that this is the way in which the playing-card 
was originally evolved. The evolution began with the 
knuckle-bone, which became a cubical die; the latter 
was transformed into a domino, and the domino, in its 
turn, was metamorphosed into a card. A domino with 
two “fives” on it represents the “‘tenspot”” of the pack. 
The origin of “king,” ‘‘queen” and “jack” is unknown. 
Possibly a little light may be thrown upon the mystery 
by the fact that the four sides of the knuckle-bone are 
called in Arabic the “shah,” “vizier,” “peasant” and 
“slave.” The same names are given to the numbers on 
the cubical die, the six being the “shah.” One of the 
games played with dominoes in China is apparently the 
prototype of whist. Nobody knows when dominoes and 
cards were introduced into Europe. Mr. Culin says 
“that there are no new games; those brought out 
from year to year are merely modifications of old ones, 
Games are originated in primitive stages of social de- 
velopment. One would naturally suppose that the spin- 
ning die, called the ‘ teetotem,’ must be derived from 
the same original source as the cubical die. I have 
traced the teetotem to Corea, where it had its beginning. 














THE SONNET: A CLUSTER OF BRILLIANTS 





A Touch of Frost...... Harrison 8. Morris..... Madonna (Lippincott) 
But yesterday the leaves, the tepid rills, 
The muddy furrows, wore a summer haze ; 
The cattle rested from the yellow rays, 
Bough-cool and careless of the piping bills. 
No breath, no omen of the far-off ills 
Shuddered the air. To-day the hardened ways 
Lie drifted with the dead of summer days; 
The year lies sheaved upon the autumnal hills ! 
There, in the sunburnt stacks the beauty sleeps 
Of beam and shower, dawn, and silver dew, 
Whisper of woody dusk, and upward deeps 
Of moonlight when the air is crystal blue. 
The bending farmer gathers into heaps 
A harvest with the summer woven through. 


The Inner Life....George Santayana....Sonnets (Stone & Kimball) 


There may be chaos still around the world, 
This little world that in my thinking lies ; 
For mine own bosom is the paradise 
Where all my life’s fair visions are unfurled. 
Within my nature’s shell I slumber curled, 
Unmindful of the changing outer skies, 
Where now, perchance, some new-born Eros flies, 
Or some old Chronos from his throne is hurled. 
I heed them not; or if the subtle night 
Haunt me with deities I never saw, 
I soon mine eyelid’s drowsy curtain draw 
To hide their myriad faces from my sight. 
They threat in vain; the whirlwind cannot awe 
A happy snowflake dancing in the flaw. 


Most men know love but as a part of life; 
They hide it in some corner of the breast, 
Even from themselves; and only when they rest 
In the brief pauses of that daily strife, 
Wherewith the world might else be not so rife, 
They draw it forth (as one draws forth a toy 
To soothe some ardent, kiss-exacting boy) 
And hold it up to sister, child, or wife. 
Ah me! why may not love and life be one? 
Why walk we thus alone, when by our side, 
Love, like a visible God, might be our guide ? 
How would the marts grow noble, and the street, 
Worn like a dungeon floor by weary feet, 
Seem then a golden court-way of the sun! 


Storm-Voices.......6000+ Archibald Lampman..........++++++ Century 
The night grows old; again and yet again 
The tempest wakens round the whistling height, 
And all the winds like loosened hounds take flight 
With bay and halloo, and the wintry rain 
Sweeps the drenched roof, and blears the narrow pane. 
There is a surging horror in the night; 
The woods far out are roaring in their might ; 
The curtains sway ; the rafters creak and strain. 
And, as I dream, o’er all my spirit swims 
A passion sad and holy as the tomb; 
Strange human voices cry into mine ear ; 
Out of the vexéd dark I seem to hear 
Vast organ thunders, and a burst of hymns 
That swell and soar in some cathedral gloom. 


re Francis 8. Saltus......... The Bayadere (Putnam } 


Far in far Colorado’s cafioned gloom, 

Girt by the shadow of Titanic trees, 

Swept by the swift and eagle-haunted breeze, 
There stands a desolate and forgotten tomb. 

No hunter knows the dead one’s name or doom; 

No soul to garland it has passed the seas; 

It lies there one of earth’s sad mysteries. 
Where cougars crawl, where weeds and nettle bloom, 
The bounding bisons trample on the stone, 

The tempests lull the unknown form to rest. 

Unconsecrated, friendless, and unblest, 

It stands until the end of time, alone. 
Such is the oblivion that I fain would win 
When death relieves me of this life of sin. 


Before Sleeping........++++ Carry! Battersby............ Good Words 
Now is the dead of night, and I must sleep; 
But first, my soul, if thou dost aught recall 
Wherein thou hast done ill, I bid thee weep, 
And pray God’s tender mercy on thee fall ; 
Purge thyself clean and of whatso bitter hate 
Thou hast for them that wrong thee ; sink thy pride, 
Nor deem thou standest in a higher state 
Than those whom God thy happier chance denied. 
Be all for heaven; think life draws near the close; 
Give to repentance thy last conscious breath ; 
For more and more this mortal weakness grows 
That pledges thee to take the form of death, 
And sleep a while. What if in dreams the door 
Of life should shut, and thou return no more? 


Cesar's Ghost..Eugene Lee Hamilton..Sonnets of the Wingless Hours 
In that sharp war where Cesar’s slayers died, 

There was a moment when it seemed decreed, 

As sank the sun blood-red in clumbs of reed, 
That victory should take the guilty side ; 

But just as they were winning far and wide, 

The ghost of Czsar on a phantom steed 

Bore down on Cassius with a soundless speed, 
And with a sword of shadow turned the tide. 

I think that in Life’s battle, now and then, 

The ghost of some high impulse or great plan, 
Which they have murdered, may appear to men, 
And, like the shade of Czesar, check the van 

Of their success, though odds be one to ten, 
And cow their soul, as only phantoms can. 


Compensation .......- Louis A. Robertson........ San Francisco Examiner 


Yea, though these trembling limbs should cease to bear 
The drooping body that they now uphold ; 
Though life’s faint flame should flicker many a year, 
And keep this breathing corpse above the mould; 
Though I should be of everything bereft, 
By friends forsaken, helpless and forlorn, 
Methinks as long as life itself were left, 
All things, but one, could patiently be borne. 
I would not bid the lurking spoiler stay 
His lifted hand, if I should live to see 
Thy face, at last, in coldness turn away, 
Thy dear familiar lips grow strange to me,— 
For when, with tender touch, my own they greet, 
Pain is not pain, and sorrow is most sweet. 
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THE NEW SOLAROMETER: A RIVAL TO THE COMPASS* 





An instrument that will, in large measure, revolution- 
ize navigation, has just been constructed in Washington, 
and will shortly be placed on board one of the steamers 
of the North German Lloyd line for a final practical 
test on deep water. The instrument is the solarometer, 
and its inventor is Lieutenant W. H. Beehler of the 
Navy, who has been at work on the device for the 
past six years. It has been tried on shipboard and 
given good results without adequate protection from 
atmospheric influences, and the present trip which 
Lieutenant Beehler will make to Europe is authorized 
by the Secretary of the Navy, and it is thought, with the 
new housings of the instrument, will finally establish its 
usefulness in practical service. The solarometer is 
really the first practical improvement over the compass 
and sextant that has been made in the past three hun- 
dred years, and it comes at a time when some improve- 
ment over these old and unsatisfactory methods was 
becoming absolutely imperative. A technical descrip- 
tion of the instrument is impossible, but it is sufficient to 
say that by an arrangement of polar and zenith circles 
on which are mounted a moving telescope, the ship’s 
position and true time may be ascertained from an 
observation of the sun or of any bright star, at any hour 
of the day or night. 

As the case now stands and has stood for genera- 
tions, absolute astronomical determinations of a vessel’s 
positions at sea are made by means of the sextant only. 
Altitudes of the sun or other heavenly bodies are meas- 
ured with this instrument, and from these observations the 
observer’s latitude and longitude are deducted by elab- 
orate logarithmic calculations. For longitude observa- 
tions the body observed must be near the horizon, 
while for latitude observations it must be near the 
zenith. These conditions can rarely be obtained by a 
star, and the sun is often obscured for days just at the 
times when observations would be possible with the sex- 
tant. With a careful account of a ship’s run over a 


well-known track at a regular rate of speed, and with . 


carefully adjusted compasses, it is possible for an exper- 
ienced captain to estimate his position with some degree 
of accuracy. Ifthe sun were obscured for one day 
only, it might be possible to ascertain his position with- 
in a circle of twenty miles in diameter, but if the sun be 
obscured for several days, there is little dependence to 
be placed on a dead reckoning. This is especially so 
of the modern iron and steel ships, in which the com- 
passes, without frequent comparison and adjustment to 
some known standard, are absolutely worthless. In an 
east and west run of a day or two an iron cruiser will 
be so affected by the polarization from the earth’s cur- 
rents that the compasses will swing out even of the line 
of calculated error, and when the ship’s course is 
changed will be found to be utterly valueless. 

The solarometer is designed to obviate all this 
trouble, for it not only determines the ship’s position at 
any time when the sun or a star is visible, but the same 
simple observation suffices to fix the compass’s error to a 
certainty. The instrument is a delicate and beautiful 
piece of work. It is now in the yard of Saegmuller’s 
instrument shops, where it has been visited by many 
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naval officers and practical navigators, who have 
expressed great satisfaction at the ease and certainty 
with which they were enabled to locate the latitude and 
longitude of Mr. Saegmuller’s back door. It is encased 
in a little sheet-iron house, like the conning tower on a 
torpedo-boat. This tower has a revolving cupola, with 
a sliding door to afford wind protection. ‘To compen- 
sate for the rolling of the ship, the instrument is mount- 
ed on a very ingenious stand. A great iron, porcelain- 
lined kettle is swung on gimbals, like a ship’s compass, 
and inside this floats another spherical kettle, filled with 
mercury, in which floats the third kettle, which bears 
the solarometer. 

The gross disturbance from the pitching of the ship 
is taken up by the gimbals, while the two remaining 
floating shells in the mercury reduce the instrument to 
a dead level in spite of the wildest rolling and pitching, 
the only limit to observations being the observer’s power 
to keep his feet and keep his eye on the telescope. The 
telescope is a tiny affair, not more than three inches 
long, and for night observations the cross hairs are illum- 
inated by tiny incandescent lights. The telescope is so 
mounted on its slides that its movement will be in the 
same plane as the path of the heavenly body, being 
observed from rising to setting, when adjusted to the 
observer’s latitude and the declination of the body as 
given in the Nautical Almanac. The almanac has the 
position of a heavenly body on a circle that passes 
through the pole, and the azimuth tables give the position 
of the same body on a circle that passes through the 
zenith. The solarometer has two graduated circles cor- 
responding to the pole and zenith, with the telescope 
fixed at their intersection. The graduated circles are 
furnished with verniers, so that when a heavenly body 
is caught on the cross-hairs of the telescope, and the 
instant of the observation noted on the Greenwich time 
chronometer, it is easy to work backward from the 
tables, and knowing the position of the body with ref- 
erence to the graduated circles, to find the exact posi- 
tion of the ship. 

The solarometer is not a cheap instrument, one cost- 
ing about $1,000 in labor and material alone, but this 
is a mere nothing compared to the loss of life and prop- 
erty that will be prevented by its adoption. The 
United States Hydrographic Office recently published a 
wreck chart, on which it stated that there is an annual 
loss of 2,172 vessels, with 12,000 lives, and a money 
value of $100,000,000. From a careful estimate of 
the causes of this loss, it is safe to ascribe at least 10 
per cent. to bad navigation, which an instrument like 
the solarometer in general use would have obviated. 
Ten per cent. of the total loss means, as has been stated, 
over 200 vessels, 1,000 lives, and $10,000,000 of prop- 
erty. The value of the instrument, however, is not 
confined to the determination of a vessel’s exact position 
and compass error at all hours of the day or night, 
whenever anything can be seen in the sky, but this ac- 
curate result incidentally enables vessels to steer in exact 
great circle routes, and keep the adopted trans-oceanic 
routes with the certainty of a railroad train. ‘Time, 
coal and money will be saved by enabling steamers to 
keep on the most direct and shortest routes to their port. 
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AMONG THE PLANTS: IN GARDEN, FIELD AND FOREST 





Plante That March To Conquer. ..c.cccccccescrcer coccccocsvoecesecss To-Day 

We long ago called attention to the fact that the 
Eastern plants of America were marching westward 
across the continent, keeping step with the advance of 
human settlement, and conquering the native plants as 
they proceeded. It was predicted that in time there 
would be a return of the western plants sweeping east- 
ward and overcoming their conquerors, and it is noted 
that that return seems already to have begun. At 
present Australia presents perhaps the best example of 
this spreading and conquering tendency of those plants 
that follow the advance of man. The weeds that have 
found their way from Europe to Australia are crowding 
out the native weeds in many places, and especially in 
the more fertile lands. In some of the more rocky soils 
the native plants have the advantage in the contest. A 
curious fact brought out by observation in Australia is 
that some imported plants, particularly ornamental 
garden varieties, cling to the neighborhood of their 
human friends as if they felt themselves to be strangers 
in a strange land, needing protection. Although they 
spring up vigorously within the limits of the gardens, 
self-sown, year after year, yet they never gain any foot- 
ing outside. But the Scotch thistle does not show itself 
so timid. It has been introduced into both Australia 
and Tasmania—in the latter island, it is said, by an 
enthusiastic Scotchman, who wished to see his national 
flower blooming around him on the other side of the 
earth, and it has taken advantage of its opportunities 
without fear and without favor. 








Bark Forests and Bark Peeling....... In Michigan......... Hide and Leather 

Of tlhe thousands of persons who manufacture and 
cut up leather, very few have seen or know anything of 
the methods of peeling bark. For many years attention 
has been called to the general decrease in the supply of 
hemlock bark. ‘The consumption of bark, however, for 
manufacturing upper leather has declined considerably. 
Much excellent upper leather is being made to-day by 
the aid of chemicals and tanning materials other than 
bark. Heavy leathers for sole, harness and belting pur- 
poses, are still tanned entirely by bark. 

The writer was recently in northern Michigan, which 
is famous for its hemlock bark. There are vast forests 
of stately hemlock trees in Michigan. The season for 
bark cutting runs from May to the end of July, as the 
bark can only be stripped when the trees are in full sap. 
With the coming of cooler weather, the bark clings 
closely to the tree, and peeling is therefore ended for 
the year. A forest is a wonderful symposium of life 
and death, beginning and ending. Mingled with the 
tall, strong trees are the prostrate forms of fallen mon- 
archs stricken by lightning, or destroyed by accidents or 
insects. ‘Too often a charred clearing, an ominous black 
streak, tells the sad story of forest fires, of valuable 
property at the mercy of remorseless flames. Over the 
burnt and disfigured pathway springs a living carpet of 
green forest life, as if nature wished to hide the shame 
of the destruction. 

Nature is very kind. Over trees that find a grave in 
the rich, leafy loam of the forest, a soft covering of 
green moss gradually covers the fallen dead. Around, 


in wild profusion, young trees and ferns grow luxuriantly. 
Overhead, leaves of all sizes, in beautiful shades of 
green, form a lofty canopy or bower, softly waved and 
tuffled by passing breezes. As the forests are only pen- 
etrated by narrow paths, and occasional wagon roads, a 
dense growth is constantly taking place. Here, how- 
ever, the Darwinian law is seen in its full significance. 
Only the strongest and fittest of the young trees come 
to maturity. ‘The competition to live is keen and con- 
stant. But if all the new shoots survived there would 
not be air or light enough to nourish them. For the 
convenience of the loggers and bark peelers, log cabins 
are frequently constructed in the woods, as too much 
time would be consumed in leaving the forests for the 
nearest settlements. The men seem to enjoy their some- 
what isolated existence. They are part and parcel of 
the life and energy of the woods. The downfall of the 
kings of the forest is a pathetic sight. Trees that have 
taken many long years to come to maturity are felled in 
a few minutes. The men select a tree, and carefully 
measure and strip four feet of bark from its root. After 
noting the incline of the tree and the way it will natur- 
ally fall, a large notch is cut on the inclined side. Two 
men work with a band-saw on the side opposite the 
notch. The sharp teeth soon eat into the heart of the 
tree. The men know instinctively when the work is 
done. They stand aside and watch the death agonies 
of their victim. There is a faint swaying of the trunk. 
It quivers and slowly bends in the direction in which it 
will lie. A slight gust of wind sways its branches. The 
strength that resisted the fiercest storms of winter is 
gone forever. Slowly, but surely, the sturdy mass of 
wood leans forward, still further, and then with a mighty 
crash it falls to the ground, the limbs and branches 
bringing everything with them that could not withstand 
the shock, The weaker trees that chance to be in the 
path of the falling hemlock are crushed like tooth-picks, 
There is a cloud of dust and leaves if the weather be 
dry, and the work of nature for a century or more has 
submitted to the power of man. 

Without losing time the woodmen measure the bark 
on the trunk in lengths of four feet, by means of their 
long axe handles. This is owing to the custom of sell- 
ing bark by cubic measure. A pile of bark four feet 
high and eight feet wide is equal to 128 cubic feet or 
one cord, which weighs about one ton. Bark is some- 
times sold by actual weight, but mostly by cubic meas- 
ure. After chopping around the end of each four feet, 
a line is cut into the bark right along the trunk, to allow 
the insertion of the “spud.” This is a dull-edged iron 
bar used for loosening the bark from the tree. The 
pieces after being broken off are stood on edge against 
the parent trunk and in a few days are dried or cured 
ready for removal. Heavy wagons, drawn by strong 
horses, convey the bark to the nearest railroad depot, 
or to the edge of a lake or river, where scows or lighters 
take it away. The present price of hemlock bark in 
northern Michigan, delivered at rail or water (lake or 
river),is $3 per cord. Tanners near the bark forests of 
Michigan figure that hemlock bark does not cost them 
over $4 per cord, delivered. Visit a bark forest in 
summer if you can. Watch the men felling trees and 
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peeling bark. Pick the wild raspberries that grow 
deliciously sweet and in generous profusion during their 
season. Sit on the trunk of some fallen monarch and 
listen to the hum of insects and the song of the birds. 
Look upward through the delicate tracery of green 
leaves that sway between yourself and the beautiful blue 
sky above. Inhale the incense of the forests, the grate- 
ful and gentle perfume of nature. Drink in the balsamy 
odor of the hemlocks, pines, firs and cedars, the wild 
miht and other fragrant shrubs. Do this and you will 
forget your troubles and worries. You will return home 
saying to yourself gratefully and cheerfully that after all 
this world is not a bad place to live in. 





Night in the Forest...M. M. Ballou...Pearl of India (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The uncleared woodland of Ceylon is very extensive. 
‘The forests must have been of much smaller area when 
the population was quadruple its present aggregate, par- 
ticularly in the north, where the extensive ruins show 
how vast in numbers the population must have been. 
It is estimated by good authority that there are two and 
a half million acres of wild, thickly-wooded country, 
which contain all the varieties of trees peculiar to the 
equatorial regions. It is difficult to overestimate the 
grandeur of the primeval forest of Ceylon, with its sol- 
emn arches and avenues of evergreen, its majestic 
palms, and tall tree-fern shading silver lakelets. Every 
pond, large or small, is sure to be the resort of tall 
wading-birds and water-fowls. Presently we come upon 
a spot where the earth is flecked with golden sunlight, 
shifting and evanescent, sifted, as it were, through the 
gently vibrating leaves, softly gilding the sombre drapery 
of the forest. There is nothing monotonous in a trop- 
ical wood ; individual outlines and coloring are in end- 
less variety. The contrasts presented in a circumscribed 
space are infinite, while a never-failing bloom over- 
spreads the whole. Now and again the eye takes in a 
ravishingly beautiful effect through the deep-blue vistas 
stretching away upon a wilderness of splendid trees, 
running up seventy or eighty feet towards the sky with- 
out a branch, then spreading out into a glorious canopy 
of green. Would that we could fully impress the reader 
with the unflagging charm of an equatorial forest. 
“You will find something far greater in the woods than 
you will find in books,” said St. Bernard. 

Professor Agassiz recorded the names of three hun- 
dred varieties of trees growing in the area of one square 
mile in a Brazilian forest. The same abundance and 
variety exist in Ceylon. 

The beauty and value of the native woods of this 
island cannot fail promptly to attract the notice and ad- 
miration of the stranger. ‘The calamander, ebony, and 
satinwood trees, familiar to us as choice cabinet woods, 
are conspicuous and ornamental, besides which there are 
in these forests many other valuable species. Exter- 
nally the ebony-tree appears as though its trunk had 
been charred. Beneath the bark the wood is white as 
far as the heart, which is so black as to have passed 
into a synonym. It is this inner portion which forms 
the wood of commerce. The sura or tulip-tree pro- 
duces a material of extraordinary firmness of texture, 
reddish-brown in color. It bears a yellow blossom sim- 
ilar in form to the tulip; hence its name, It is known 
in botany as Hibiscus populneus, so called because it 
has the leaf of the poplar and the flower of the hibiscus. 
The tamarind, most majestic and beautiful, yields a red 
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wood curiously mottled with black spots and, when pol- 
ished, gives a glass-like surface ; but it is too valuable as 
a fruit-bearer to be freely used for manufacturing pur- 
poses or for timber in building. The halmalille-tree 
gives the most durable and useful substance next to the 
palm, and is specially adapted to the manufacture of 
staves for casks; indeed, it is the only wood known on 
the island which is considered suitable for this purpose. 
Cooperage is an important industry and a growing one 
here, as many thousands of casks are required annually 
in which to export cocoanut oil, not to reckon those em- 
ployed for storing and transporting that most fiery liquor, 
Ceylon arrack. Considerable quantities of this intoxi- 
cant find their way northward to the continent of India. 

The famous buoyant Madras surf-boats are built of 
this halmalille wood, in the construction of which no 
nails are used. The several parts are secured by stout 
leather thongs, the wood being literally sewed together 
with that article and with cocoanut fibre wrought into 
stout, durable cordage. So great and peculiar is the 
incessant strain upon these small craft employed in an 
open roadstead that nails will not hold. 

One tree is particularly remembered as we write these 
lines, a cotton bearer, though the article it produces is 
only floss-like, and too short in texture for spinning pur- 
poses. It is, however, very generally used for stuffing 
sofas and chair cushions. This tree is deciduous; the 
leaves do not appear until after the crimson blossoms 
have quite covered the branches, producing a very 
peculiar and pretty effect. When the blossoms fall, the 
neighboring grounds are carpeted in varied scarlet figures 
giving a novel and lovely covering, surpassing the finest 
product of the looms. After the blossoms are gone, the 
bright green leaves burst quickly forth. 





The Family Tree Fad..... Anniversary Arboriculture..... New York Advertiser 

Society has a new English fad. It might be more 
properly called a suggestion of a fad, for it requires 
time to grow, just as an acorn requires time to become 
an oak, When the Duke of York was married a loyal 
subject planted an acorn. The loyal subject assidu- 
ously cultivated the tiny sprig which presently appeared 
above ground. When the son of the Duke of York was 
born the loyal subject presented his tiny oak to the 
infant prince, in behalf of whom it was received most 
graciously. It was planted at Sandringham, and is the 
chief pride and care of the head gardener. A new leaf 
on that oak is second in importance only to a new tooth 
in the future king’s head. It is the Court fashion for 
royalty and nobility to inquire frequently as to the 
growth of the little tree, and it is esteemed a high 
privilege to see Prince Edward’s tiny oak, the acorns of 
which will doubtless be treasured up as souvenirs several 
hundred years after Prince Edward has been gathered 
to his fathers. 

The “ family tree” idea is certain to be no less pop- 
ular in America than in England, where the fad has the 
favor and patronage of royalty. The fashion may be 
called a pretty one, commemorating anniversaries about 
which most family sentiment attaches, the date of mar- 
riage and of the birth of the first heir, and it carries on 
into the future, in a way which it is pleasant to fancy, its 
story of a double happiness. To plant the acorn on the 
day of the wedding, to transplant and present the little 
tree on the day the first baby is born—that is the simple 
method of the new fad. 











THE LOUIS-D’OR: A FRENCH CHRISTMAS STORY* 


By FRANCOIS COPpPEE 





When Lucien de Hem saw his last bill for a hundred 
francs clawed by the banker’s rake, when he rose from 
the roulette-table where he had just lost the debris of 
his little fortune, scraped together for this supreme bat- 
tle, he experienced something like vertigo, and thought 
that he should fall. 

His brain was muddled; his legs were limp and 
trembling. He threw himself upon the leather lounge 
that circumscribed the gambling-table. 

For a few moments he mechanically followed the 
clandestine proceedings of that hell in which he had 
sullied the best years of his youth, recognized the worn 
profiles of the gamblers under the merciless glare of the 
three great shadeless lamps, listened to the clicking and 
the sliding of the gold over the felt, realized that he was 
bankrupt, lost, remembered that in the top drawer of 
his dressing-table lay a pair of pistols—the very pistols 
of which General de Hem, his father, had made noble 
use at the attack of Zaatcha; then, overcome by ex- 
haustion, he sank into a heavy sleep. 

When he awoke his mouth was clammy, and his 
tongue stuck to his palate. He realized by a glance at 
the clock that he had scarcely slept a half-hour, and he 
felt the imperious necessity of going out to get a breath 
of the fresh night air. 

The hands on the dial pointed exactly to a quarter of 
twelve. 

As he rose and stretched his arms it occurred to him 
that it was Christmas Eve, and by one of those ironical 
freaks of the memory, he felt as though he were once 
more a child, ready to stand his little boot on the hearth 
before going to bed. Just then old Dronski, one of the 
pillars of the trade, the traditional Pole, wrapped in the 
greasy worn cloak adorned with frogs and passemen- 
terie, came up to Lucien muttering something behind 
his dirty, grayish beard. 

“Lend me five francs, will you, Monsieur? I 
haven't stirred from this place for two days, and for two 
whole days seventeen hasn’t come out once. You may 
laugh at me all you like, but I'll bet you my fist that 
when the clock strikes twelve, seventeen will be the 
winning number.” 

Lucien de Hem shrugged his shoulders; and fum- 
bling through his pockets, he found that he had not even 
money enough to comply with that feature of gambling 
etiquette known among the frequenters of the estab- 
lishment as “the Pole’s hundred cents.” 

How could he give what he did not have? And if 
he had found but a single louis, would he not hazard it 
to retrieve the fortune he had lost ? 

He passed into the ante-chamber, put on his hat and 
cloak, and disappeared down the narrow stairway with 
the agility of people who have a fever. During the 
four hours which Lucien had spent in the den it had 
snowed heavily, and the street, one of those narrow 
wedges between two rows of high buildings in the very 
heart of Paris, was intensely white. 

Above, in the calm sky, cold stars glittered. 





* Selected from Christmas Stories from French and Spanish 
writers. Edited and translated by Antoinette Ogden. A. C. 


McClurg & Co. 


Tue exhausted gambler shivered under his furs, and 
hurried along with a blank despair in his heart, thinking 
of the pistols that awaited him in the top drawer of his 
dressing-table. He had not gone a hundred feet when 
he stopped suddenly before a heart-rending spectatle, 
one that would have touched the sympathies of all but 
the most hardened of gamblers. 

On a stone bench, near the monumental doorway of 
a wealthy residence, sat a little girl six or seven years. 
old, barely covered by a ragged black gown. 

She had fallen asleep there in spite of the bitter cold, 
her body bent forward in a pitiful posture of resigned 
exhaustion. Her poor little head and her dainty shoul- 
ders had moulded themselves into the angle of the freez- 
ing wall. 

One of her worn slippers had fallen from her dan- 
gling foot and lay in the snow before her. Lucien de 
Hem mechanically thrust his hand into his vest pocket, 
but he remembered that he had not even been able to 
fee the club waiter. 

He went up to the child, however, impelled by an in- 
stinct of pity. 

He meant, no doubt, to pick her up and take her 
home with him, to give her shelter for the night, when 
suddenly he saw something glitter in the little slipper at 
his feet. 

He stooped. It was a louis-d’or. 

Some charitable soul—a woman, no doubt—had 
passed there, and at the pathetic sight of that little shoe 
in the snow had remembered the poetic Christmas 
legend, and with discreet fingers had dropped a splen- 
did gift, so that the forsaken little one might still 
believe in the presents of the Child-Christ, and might 
awake with renewed faith in the midst of her misery. 

A gold louis! 

That meant many days of rest and comfort for the 
little beggar. 

Lucien was just about to awaken her and surprise 
her with her good fortune when, in a strange hallucina- 
tion, he heard a voice in his ear, which whispered with 
the drawling inflection of the old Pole: 

“T haven't stirred from this place for two days, and 
for two whole days seventeen hasn’t come out once. 
I’ll bet you my fist that when the clock strikes twelve, 
seventeen will be the winning number.” 

Then this youth, who was twenty-three years of age, 
the descendant of a race of honest men—this youth, who 
bore a great military name, and had never been guilty 
of an unmanly act—conceived a monstrous thought ; an 
insane desire took possession of him. 

He looked anxiously up and down the street, and 
having assured himself that he had no witness, he knelt, 
and reaching out cautiously with trembling fingers, stole 
the treasure from the little shoe, then rose with a spring 
and ran breathlessly down the street. 

He rushed like a madman up the stairs of the gam- 
bling-house, flung open the door with his fist, and burst. 
into the room at the first stroke of midnight. He threw 
the gold-piece on the table and cried: 

‘“«Seventeen!” 

Seventeen won. 
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He then pushed the whole pile on the “red.” The 
red won. 

He placed thirty-six louis on the red. 

By some kindly touch of the fairy of chance the red 
again came up a winner. 

He now won seventy-two louis. 

The crowd pressed closer to the table and peered 
anxiously over each other’s shoulders as the play grew 
more and more exciting. 

He left the seventy-two louis on the same color. The 
red came out again. 

He doubled the stakes twice, three times, and always 
with the same success. 

Before him was a huge pile of gold and bank-notes. 
He tried the “twelve,” the “column,”—he worked every 
combination. His luck was something unheard of, 
something almost supernatural. One might have be- 
lieved that the little ivory ball, in its frenzied dance 
around the table, had been bewitched, magnetized by 
this feverish gambler, and obeyed his will. 

Those who had been losing all evening, and though 
with all their money spent, still hovered round the gaming- 
table, fascinated by the mere association, looked with 
envy on the daring man who seemed to hold Fortune a 
slave. 

With a few bold strokes he had won back the bundle 
of bank-notes he had lost in the early part of the evening. 
Then he staked two and three hundred louis at a time, 
and as his fantastic luck never failed him, he soon won 
back the whole capital that had constituted his inherited 
fortune. 

Old Dronski the Pole, who had asked for but a beg- 
garly five francs but a half hour before, glared at 
Lucien as if he could devour him, all this money he, 
Dronski, might have had. Was it not his by right? 
Was not the tip to play “seventeen” at midnight, his ? 
And he had missed it all, this fortune for a mere pit- 
tance! 

In his haste to begin the game he had not even thought 
of taking off his fur-lined coat, the great pockets of which 
were now swollen with the rolls of bank-notes and heavy 
with the weight of gold. 

And still Lucien played on. His face was flushed, 
his hand unsteady, and a reckless, vibrant bravado crept 
into his voice. 

Not knowing where to put the money that was stead- 
ily accumulating before him, he stuffed it away in the 
inside and outside pockets of his coat, his vest, his trous- 
ers, in his cigar-case, his handkerchief. Everything be- 
came a recipient. 

Ané still he played and still he won, his brain whirl- 
ing the meantime like that of a drunkard or a madman. 
It was amazing to see him standing there throwing gold 
on the table by the handful with that haughty gesture of 
absolute certainty and disdain. 

But withal there was a gnawing at his heart, something 
that felt like a red-hot iron there, and he could not rid 
himself of the vision of the child asleep in the snow— 
the child whom he had robbed. 

“In just a few minutes,” said he, “I will go back to 
her. She must be there in the same place. Of course 
she must be there. It is no crime, after all. 1 will 
make it right to her,—it will be no crime. Quite the 
contrary. I will leave here in a few moments, when 
the clock strikes again, I swear it. Just as soon as the 
clock strikes again I will stop, I will go straight to where 
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she is, I will take her up in my arms and will carry her 
home with me asleep. I have done her no harm; I have 
made a fortune for her. I will keep her with me and 
educate her; I will love her as I would a child of my 
own, and I will take care of her,—always, as long as. 
she lives.” 

But the clock struck one, a quarter past, half-past, 
and Lucien was still there. 

Finally, a few minutes before two, the man opposite 
him rose brusquely and said in a loud voice : 

“The bank is broken, gentlemen; this will do for 
to-night.” 

Lucien started, and wedging his way brutally through 
the group of gamblers, who pressed around him in en- 
vious admiration, hurried out into the street and ran as 
fast as he could toward the stone bench. Ina moment 
he saw by the light of the gas that the child was still 
there. 

“God be praised!” said he, and his heart gave a 
great throb of joy. Yes, here she was! He took her 
little hand in his. 

Poor little hand, how cold it was! 

He caught her under the arms and lifted her. Her 
head fell back, but she did not awake. 

“The happy sleep of childhood!” thought he. 

A motley crowd of revelers from some masquerade 
passed by on the other side, shouting with merry peals 
of laughter and badinage, yet he scarcely noted them, 
scarcely heard them, so intent was he on ‘thc chilled 
little bundle of humanity in his arms. 

He pressed her close to his breast to warm her, and 
with a vague presentiment he tried to arouse her from 
this heavy sleep by kissing her eyelids. But he realized 
then with horror that through the child’s half-open lids 
her eyes were dull, glassy, fixed. A distracting suspic- 
ion flashed through his mind. He put his lips to the 
child’s mouth; he felt no breath. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! what have I done ?” he 
cried in his despair. It was murder, a life taken for a 
paltry louis. What could he do now? 

While Lucien had been building a fortune with the 
louis stolen from this little one, she, homeless and for- 
saken, had perished with the cold. Lucien felt a suffo- 
cating knot at his throat. 

In his anguish he tried to cry out; and in the effort 
which he made he awoke from his nightmare, and found 
himself on the leather lounge in the gambling-room 
where he had fallen asleep a little before midnight. The 
garcon of the den had gone home at about five o’clock,,. 
and out of pity had not wakened him. 

A misty December dawn made the window-panes 
pale. Lucien went out, pawned his watch, took a bath, 
then went over to the Bureau of Recruits and enlisted 


as a volunteer in the First Regiment of the Chasseurs. 


d’ Afrique. 

Lucien de Hem is now a lieutenant. He has not a 
cent in the world but his pay. He manages to make 
that do, however, for he is a steady officer, and never 
touches a card. 

He even contrives to economize, it would seem, for 2 
few days ago a comrade, who was following him up one 
of the steep streets of the Kasba, saw him stop and lay 
a piece of money in the lap of a little Spanish girl who 
had fallen asleep in a doorway. 

His comrade was startled at the poor lieutenant’s 
generosity, for this piece of money was a gold louis. 


ee 
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OUTRE MER: AMERICA SEEN THROUGH FRENCH EYES* 


By Paut BourRGET 





The girl-boy is a kind of young 
woman who, by habit, excels in all 
‘sports, dresses in tailor-made clothes, walks stiffly, plays 
at billiards and takes much less pleasure in having court 
paid to her than in finding some new excitement, such 
as a voyage at top-steam speed riding on the cowcatcher 
of a locomotive. I knew the daughter of a director of 
a great company whose latest fancy it was. She had 
flown across the prairie for miles and miles crouching 
-on the metal seat above which the machinery blew, and 
from the accent with which she said, “‘ How exciting!” 
I felt her nerves thrilling again at that start of quickness 
and at the danger. 

This is the physical girl-boy, if one may so term it, 
in the face of which the less gay profile of the intellec- 
tual girl-boy presents itself, of the young girl “in the 
run,” who has read everything, understood everything, 
and that not superficially, but really, with an energy of 
culture such as would make all Parisian men of letters 
ashamed of themselves. The unfortunate part of her 
is that in nine times out of ten that intelligence that is 
capable of assimilating everything is incapable of truly 
appreciating anything. It is an iron stomach, like that 
of Mic, me, that commentator of the decadence, whom 
the Alexandrians called the Scoliast with the brazen 
bowels, but who had no palate. 

Although she gets her clothes from the very best shops 
of the Rue de la Paix, like all the others, there is not a 
book by Darwin, by Huxley, of Spencer, of Renan or 
Taine, which she has not read; not a painter, not a sculp- 
tor of whom she could not draw up a catalogue; not a 
school of poets or fiction writers but of which she knows 
the theories. She is a subscriber alike to the Revue des 
Deux-Mondes and to the newest gazettes, to’the newest 
pamphlets of the Quartier Latin or of Montmartre. 
Only she does not distinguish them. She has not a 
single notion but which is exact, and you experience 
that strange impression ; it is as though she had not got 
them. One would say that she had procured her in- 
telligence somewhere, like a piece of furniture, to order, 
and with as many compartments as there are human 
gifts. She acquires them only to fill her drawers. It is 
the most striking case of that over-effort from which 
this civilization suffers, and the proof that that effort 
cannot replace nature beyond a certain degree. 

A new type outlines itself now—that of the coquette, 
for she exists also—of the feminine and supple coquette, 
who resembles more that which we know in Europe, al- 
though with very different shades. First of all, there is 
the collector, whose coquetry is exercised over several 
persons at the same time, four generally, in order to 
divide the jealousy, two admirers, rather old, and two 
adorers very young. A striking feature of the United 
States is that the age of the man does not seem to have 
for the young American girl the same importance as for 
the young French girl. The proof is in the facility with 
which very young girls marry rich old men, and in the 
happiness of such unions. 

My diplomat asserts that the absence of tempera- 
ment alone explains that anomaly. That hypothesis is 

* From the New York Herald. 


Some American Girls 





scarcely to be reconciled with the admiration of looks, 
of the animal beauty of the man, which explains certain 
runaway matches of which the papers speak now and 
again. I think it safer to recognize that in coquetry, 
no more than in the rest, the American girls allow them- 
selves to be carried away. It is the will which here 
again leads her, and which makes her find the same 
satisfaction of amour propre in turning an old or a 
young head. The truth, this parti pris in her flirtation, 
lies in her mode of operation. She nearly always em- 
ploys the compliment, so broad and so transparent that 
you scarce know how to receive it. It is a way of ask- 
ing you to return them, and those who know her say 
that you may enlarge them at will. She does not be- 
lieve in them very much, but she likes them. 





The first, that we must not exag- 
gerate, is the background of Puri- 
tanism which has lessened, from year to year, for the 
past fifty years, almost from month to month. But it 
has not yet disappeared altogether. One of the most 
eloquent of the magistrates of Massachusetts, Judge 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., has said in one of those 
short speeches, so full of soul, in which he excels: 
“Even if our mode of expressing our wonder, our awful 
fear, our abiding trust in face of life and death, and of 
the unfathomable world has changed, yet at this day, 
even now, we New Englanders are still leavened with 
the Puritan ferment.” That is true of New England, 
which: continues to be the moral ferment of America. 
And it must be remembered that it is now but two hun- 
dred years since the Mosaic law, which punished adul- 
tery with death, was written in the code books of that 
New England. The first softening brought to bear upon 
that rigor was to mark only by the letter “ A,” branded 
with a red-hot iron, persons convicted of the crime. 
Such ferocities of legislation may well-nigh be forgot- 
ten; they leave behind them in public opinion traces 
which are not to be effaced so quickly. The campaign 
of Dr. Parkhurst of last winter against the degraded 
women of New York, and the raids executed under his 
direction, on one of the most icy nights of December, on 
these inhabitants of the “Tenderloin” district,—as this 
gay corner of Broadway is styled—gives evidence that 
the antique severeness of reform is not extinct. It is 
enough to make us understand the light Parisian fashion 
of accepting in joking at it, that the menage a trois is 
not yet that of the United States. 

The second reason is less historic and less ideal. It 
comes from that extraordinary facility of divorce, at 
which the severe moralists shudder. If they are right, 
from the point of the greater good, they are assuredly 
wrong from the point of view of the lesser evil. Here 
again the Americans have obeyed their instincts of see- 
ing things as they are, and of allowing themselves to be 
led by facts, accepting them without discussion. They 
started from that very simple idea, but which our Latin 
minds have not yet been able to admit, that divorce is 
never a danger to good households, and that there is a 
great public and private interest that the bad ones should 
be broken up as quickly and easily as possible. There 
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has been a concurrence of State laws to facilitate divorce. 
The joke has often been made that the porters of the 
trains were wont tocry out: ‘“ Chicago, twenty minutes! 
Ample time for divorce!” 

It is a simple enlarging on a true fact, viz., that ac- 
cording to certain codes of the West, the rupture of the 
marital tie is not much more complicated than the pur- 
chase of a piece of land. In most of them a six-month’s 
residence entitles you to benefit by their laws of divorce. 
In some—in North Dakota, for instance—ninety days 
are enough. Drunkenness, if proved; the condemna- 
tion of the husband to two years’ imprisonment, his vol- 
untary absence for a year, his affiliation with a religious 
sect contrary to marriage—here, at random, are some of 
the motives which I have picked out in reading over the 
various articles of those codes. Also, there is not a week 
in which you do not read in the papers that Mr. X 
or Mrs. Z have started for such and such a State in 
order to spend there the necessary time to fill the condi- 
tions of residence. After that they will be free to take 
up their lives as before and to form new ties. 











To measure with greater exacti- 
tude the degree of revolutionary 
force which international socialism represents in the 
United States, we ought to know in which direction, in 
the case of a decisive conflict, the immense agricultural 
population of the West would turn; those farmers who 
produce enough wheat to feed the whole of America 
and Europe; those raisers of stock who, with such a 
constant afflux of cattle, feed the gigantic slaughter- 
houses of Chicago. Here the foreign element finds it- 
self well enveloped, penetrated, corrected by the national 
element. When an American of the East goes West it is 
rare that he becomes a workman. He prefers running 
the more rapid chances of fortune and independence in 
the culture of such a fertile soil, the raising of horses, 
so productive, and also in the search for gold. He be- 
comes a farmer, cowboy or miner. Thus is explained 
that abandonment of the small rural homes of New 
England, of which I have already spoken. But if it is 
difficult to guess the real thought of a workman, even 
when we know the programme of the associations to 
which he belongs, the newspapers which he reads, the 
speeches that he makes and that he listens to, the chiefs 
under whose influence he is, how much more difficult 
still is it to penetrate the soul of the gold-seeker at his 
diggings, of the horseman at his bivouac, of the farmer, 
especially, in his quiet local life, with his long medita- 
tions in the almost vegetative obscurity of his own con- 
science. It is this latter, above all, who should abso- 
lutely be known, for he constitutes the foundation verily 
of this immense population. 

But how? We know that destiny is hard, that it is 
overpowering and destructive. Those travellers who 
have followed the laborer of Kansas, of Missouri or 
Iowa into his “‘log house” agree in depicting him as 
one of the most tried among the tried ones in this new 
world. This log house, this small shelter which he has 
built for himself of roughly hewn beams, rises up in one 
of the corners of that endless prairie, which a torrid sun 
burns in the summer and the snow crushes in the win- 
ter. The principal ornament of the lower room is an 
engraving representing the death of Lincoln, the last 
episode of an existence commenced in this manner, and 
which went, to quote the popular joke, “from the log 
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house to the White House,” through so many bitter 
efforts, continuous struggles and hardships. 

But the farmer does not foster such high ambitions, 
even for his sons. He wants to live, and the soil to 
pay. He wears himself out in that effort and his wife 
dies at it. For long months the patient creature had 
hidden the throbbings that tore her heart when she 
crawled upstairs on the cold mornings, the crackings of 
her joints when she raised some burden, the shivering 
fevers and the sleepless nights. The doctor lives several 
miles away, and each visit costs from $5 to $10. She 
goes on trying empiric remedies recommended by the 
newspaper, seeking for advice with her neighbors, con- 
cealing, above all things, these miseries from her hus- 
band until finally she falls, and she goes away, leaving 
him to battle single handed for himself and the children 
on the little estate covered with mortgages. 





Well or ill-balanced, coquette or 
sentimental, learned or tomboy, in- 
triguing or simple, the young American girl is, above 
all things, a complete little universe, which has formed, 
which has grown outside of all masculine influence. 
That difference of spirit and of habits, almost of species, 
between herself and her father, whose features I have 
noticed in passing, so total that it seems incredible, 
ought to give birth to terrible moral dramas, If they 
are rare it is because nowhere like here the human and 
intelligent maxim, “ Live and let live,” is practiced. 
This liberty does not, however, only avoid the disagree- 
ment by the suppression of common intercourse, and 
there follows this consequence—very important for the 
young girl, more important still for the young woman— 
that the home life exists much less in the United States 
than elsewhere. A thousand signs reveal this sort of 
dispersion of the American hearth. First of all, the 
facility of travelling, and more, perhaps, the quantity of 
rich people who lead that hotel life, almost unintelligible 
for Europeans, and in particular for the French. “For 
the last ten years we have spent the winter here, but we 
pretend to live in Rochester,” wittily said a very fashion- 
able young woman to me. As these ten winters spent 
in New York meant also ten summers at Newport, just 
as many autumns at Lenox, and probably several springs 
in Paris, one sees the amount of time left for the real 
home under such circumstances. 

It is expressive evidence of what lies at the basis of 
the-American family—each for himself and each by 
himself. That truth the young girl carries written in 
the most inner part of her being. Everything shows 
it to her, and she herself is too well aware of it not to 
know, at the moment of her marriage, that that feeling 
is going to dominate the household of the husband as 
it has done that of the father. Nor does she expect to 
find in him whom she will marry, as one of our children 
may, an absolute confidant of her thoughts, a friend 
who will make the education of her spirit, of her heart, 
of her whole being. Besides, one cannot say of her 
what one says of the French girl, that she has become 
a woman. She was so before she married, in her ideas, 
in her character, in her liberty, in her habits. The 
difference is that on one side the possibilities of the 
future will be diminished for her, and on the other hand, 
that she will be less surrounded. With us the passage 
from the period of the young girl to that of the young 
woman is an advent. Here it is a “ resignation.” 
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OUTRE MER: AMERICA SEEN THROUGH FRENCH EYES* 


By PauL BouRGET 











The girl-boy is a kind of young 
woman who, by habit, excels in all 
‘sports, dresses in tailor-made clothes, walks stiffly, plays 
at billiards and takes much less pleasure in having court 
paid to her than in finding some new excitement, such 
-aS a voyage at top-steam speed riding on the cowcatcher 
of a locomotive. I knew the daughter of a director of 
a great company whose latest fancy it was. She had 
flown across the prairie for miles and miles crouching 
-on the metal seat above which the machinery blew, and 
from the accent with which she said, ‘“‘ How exciting!” 
I felt her nerves thrilling again at that start of quickness 
and at the danger. 

This is the physical girl-boy, if one may so term it, 
in the face of which the less gay profile of the intellec- 
tual girl-boy presents itself, of the young girl “in the 
run,” who has read everything, understood everything, 
and that not superficially, but really, with an energy of 
culture such as would make all Parisian men of letters 
ashamed of themselves. The unfortunate part of her 
is that in nine times out of ten that intelligence that is 
capable of assimilating everything is incapable of truly 
-appreciating anything. It is an iron stomach, like that 
of Didyme, that commentator of the decadence, whom 
the Alexandrians called the Scoliast with the brazen 
bowels, but who had no palate. 

Although she gets her clothes from the very best shops 
of the Rue de la Paix, like all the others, there is not a 
book by Darwin, by Huxley, of Spencer, of Renan or 
Taine, which she has not read; not a painter, not a sculp- 
tor of whom she could not draw up a catalogue; not a 
school of poets or fiction writers but of which she knows 
the theories. She is a subscriber alike to the Revue des 
Deux-Mondes and to the newest gazettes, to the newest 
pamphlets of the Quartier Latin or of Montmartre. 
Only she does not distinguish them. She has not a 
‘single notion but which is exact, and you experience 
that strange impression ; it is as though she had not got 
them. One would say that she had procured her in- 
telligence somewhere, like a piece of furniture, to order, 
and with as many compartments as there are human 
gifts. She acquires them only to fill her drawers. It is 
the most striking case of that over-effort from which 
this civilization suffers, and the proof that that effort 
cannot replace nature beyond a certain degree. 

A new type outlines itself now—that of the coquette, 
for she exists also—of the feminine and supple coquette, 
who resembles more that which we know in Europe, al- 
though with very different shades. First of all, there is 
the collector, whose coquetry is exercised over several 
persons at the same time, four generally, in order to 
divide the jealousy, two admirers, rather old, and two 
adorers very young. A striking feature of the United 
States is that the age of the man does not seem to have 
for the young American girl the same importance as for 
the young French girl. The proof is in the facility with 
which very young girls marry rich old men, and in the 
happiness of such unions. 

My diplomat asserts that the absence of tempera- 
ment alone explains that anomaly. That hypothesis is 


Some American Girls 





* From the New York Herald. 





scarcely to be reconciled with the admiration of looks, 
of the animal beauty of the man, which explains certain 
runaway matches of which the papers speak now and 
again. I think it safer to recognize that in coquetry, 
no more than in the rest, the American girls allow them- 
selves to be carried away. It is the will which here 
again leads her, and which makes her find the same 
satisfaction of amour propre in turning an old or a 
young head. The truth, this parti pris in her flirtation, 
lies in her mode of operation. She nearly always em- 
ploys the compliment, so broad and so transparent that 
you scarce know how to receive it. It is a way of ask- 
ing you to return them, and those who know her say 
that you may enlarge them at will. She does not be- 
lieve in them very much, but she likes them. 





The first, that we must not exag- 
gerate, is the background of Puri- 
tanism which has lessened, from year to year, for the 
past fifty years, almost from month to month. But it 
has not yet disappeared altogether. One of the most 
eloquent of the magistrates of Massachusetts, Judge 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., has said in one of those 
short speeches, so full of soul, in which he excels: 
‘Even if our mode of expressing our wonder, our awful 
fear, our abiding trust in face of life and death, and of 
the unfathomable world has changed, yet at this day, 
even now, we New Englanders are still leavened with 
the Puritan ferment.” ‘That is true of New England, 
which continues to be the moral ferment of America. 
And it must be remembered that it is now but two hun- 
dred years since the Mosaic law, which punished adul- 
tery with death, was written in the code books of that 
New England. The first softening brought to bear upon 
that rigor was to mark only by the letter “A,” branded 
with a red-hot iron, persons convicted of the crime. 
Such ferocities of legislation may well-nigh be forgot- 
ten; they leave behind them in public opinion traces 
which are not to be effaced so quickly. The campaign 
of Dr. Parkhurst of last winter against the degraded 
women of New York, and the raids executed under his 
direction, on one of the most icy nights of December, on 
these inhabitants of the “Tenderloin” district,—as this 
gay corner of Broadway is styled—gives evidence that 
the antique severeness of reform is not extinct. It is 
enough to make us understand the light Parisian fashion 
of accepting in joking at it, that the menage a trois is 
not yet that of the United States. 

The second reason is less historic and less ideal. It 
comes from that extraordinary facility of divorce, at 
which the severe moralists shudder. If they are right, 
from the point of the greater good, they are assuredly 
wrong from the point of view of the lesser evil. Here 
again the Americans have obeyed their instincts of see- 
ing things as they are, and of allowing themselves to be 
led by facts, accepting them without discussion. They 
started from that very simple idea, but which our Latin 
minds have not yet been able to admit, that divorce is 
never a danger to good households, and that there is a 
great public and private interest that the bad ones should 
be broken up as quickly and easily as possible. There 
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has been a concurrence of State laws to facilitate divorce. 
The joke has often been made that the porters of the 
trains were wont tocry out: “ Chicago, twenty minutes! 
Ample time for divorce!” 

It is a simple enlarging on a true fact, viz., that ac- 
cording to certain codes of the West, the rupture of the 
marital tie is not much more complicated than the pur- 
chase of a piece of land. In most of them a six-month’s 
residence entitles you to benefit by their laws of divorce. 
In some—in North Dakota, for instance—ninety days 
are enough. Drunkenness, if proved; the condemna- 
tion of the husband to two years’ imprisonment, his vol- 
untary absence for a year, his affiliation with a religious 
sect contrary to marriage—here, at random, are some of 
the motives which I have picked out in reading over the 
various articles of those codes. Also, there is not a week 
in which you do not read in the papers that Mr. X 
or Mrs. Z have started for such and such a State in 
order to spend there the necessary time to fill the condi- 
tions of residence. After that they will be free to take 
up their lives as before and to form new ties. 





To measure with greater exacti- 
tude the degree of revolutionary 
force which international socialism represents in the 
United States, we ought to know in which direction, in 
the case of a decisive conflict, the immense agricultural 
population of the West would turn; those farmers who 
produce enough wheat to feed the whole of America 
and Europe; those raisers of stock who, with such a 
constant afflux of cattle, feed the gigantic slaughter- 
houses of Chicago. Here the foreign element finds it- 
self well enveloped, penetrated, corrected by the national 
element. When an American of the East goes West it is 
rare that he becomes a workman. He prefers running 
the more rapid chances of fortune and independence in 
the culture of such a fertile soil, the raising of horses, 
so productive, and also in the search for gold. He be- 
comes a farmer, cowboy or miner. Thus is explained 
that abandonment of the small rural homes of New 
England, of which I have already spoken. But if it is 
difficult to guess the real thought of a workman, even 
when we know the programme of the associations to 
which he belongs, the newspapers which he reads, the 
speeches that he makes and that he listens to, the chiefs 
under whose influence he is, how much more difficult 
still is it to penetrate the soul of the gold-seeker at his 
diggings, of the horseman at his bivouac, of the farmer, 
especially, in his quiet local life, with his long medita- 
tions in the almost vegetative obscurity of his own con- 
science. It is this latter, above all, who should abso- 
lutely be known, for he constitutes the foundation verily 
of this immense population. ; 

But how? We know that destiny is hard, that it is 
overpowering and destructive. Those travellers who 
have followed the laborer of Kansas, of Missouri or 
Iowa into his “log house” agree in depicting him as 
one of the most tried among the tried ones in this new 
world. This log house, this small shelter which he has 
built for himself of roughly hewn beams, rises up in one 
of the corners of that endless prairie, which a torrid sun 
burns in the summer and the snow crushes in the win- 
ter. The principal ornament of the lower room is an 
engraving representing the death of Lincoln, the last 
episode of an existence commenced in this manner, and 
which went, to quote the popular joke, “from the log 
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house to the White House,” through so many bitter 
efforts, continuous struggles and hardships. 

But the farmer does not foster such high ambitions, 
even for his sons. He wants to live, and the soil to 
pay. He wears himself out in that effort and his wife 
dies at it. For long months the patient creature had 
hidden the throbbings that tore her heart when she 
crawled upstairs on the cold mornings, the crackings of 
her joints when she raised some burden, the shivering 
fevers and the sleepless nights. The doctor lives several 
miles away, and each visit costs from $5 to $10. She 


goes on trying empiric remedies recommended by the 
newspaper, seeking for advice with her neighbors, con- 
cealing, above all things, these miseries from her hus- 
band until finally she falls, and she goes away, leaving 
him to battle single handed for himself and the children 
on the little estate covered with mortgages. 
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sentimental, learned or tomboy, in- 
triguing or simple, the young American girl is, above 
all things, a complete little universe, which has formed, 
which has grown outside of all masculine influence. 
That difference of spirit and of habits, almost of species, 
between herself and her father, whose features I have 
noticed in passing, so total that it seems incredible, 
ought to give birth to terrible moral dramas. If they 
are rare it is because nowhere like here the human and 
intelligent maxim, “ Live and let live,” is practiced. 
This liberty does not, however, only avoid the disagree- 
ment by the suppression of common intercourse, and 
there follows this consequence—very important for the 
young girl, more important still for the young woman— 
that the home life exists much less in the United States 
than elsewhere. A thousand signs reveal this sort of 
dispersion of the American hearth. First of all, the 
facility of travelling, and more, perhaps, the quantity of 
rich people who lead that hotel life, almost unintelligible 
for Europeans, and in particular for the French. “ For 
the last ten years we have spent the winter here, but we 
pretend to live in Rochester,” wittily said a very fashion- 
able young woman to me. As these ten winters spent. 
in New York meant also ten summers at Newport, just. 
as many autumns at Lenox, and probably several springs. 
in Paris, one sees the amount of time left for the real 
home under such circumstances. 

It is expressive evidence of what lies at the basis of 
the American family—each for himself and each by 
himself. That truth the young girl carries written in 
the most inner part of her being. Everything shows 
it to her, and she herself is too well aware of it not to 
know, at the moment of her marriage, that that feeling 
is going to dominate the household of the husband as 
it has done that of the father. Nor does she expect to 
find in him whom she will marry, as one of our children 
may, an absolute confidant of her thoughts, a friend 
who will make the education of her spirit, of her heart, 
of her whole being. Besides, one cannot say of her 
what one says of the French girl, that she has become 
a woman. She was so before she married, in her ideas, 
in her character, in her liberty, in her habits. The 
difference is that on one side the possibilities of the 
future will be diminished for her, and on the other hand, 
that she will be less surrounded. With us the passage 
from the period of the young girl to that of the young 
woman is an advent. Here it is a “ resignation.” 
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Frank L. Stanton 
and His Work 


Of Frank L. Stanton, whose work 
has been reprinted in our pages for 
the past five years, the Philadelphia Press gives this 
biographic sketch: Having lost his father at a very 
early age, Frank Stanton spent the three years of his 
life from nine to twelve in sawing wood for a living. 
From then on for a number of years he worked in the 
fields under the hot Southern sun, gaining his knowl- 
edge of books from his voracious application to them 
after the sun had gone down on his field of daily labor. 
It is to this period of his life that the poet has recourse 
for the materials of his Songs of the Soil, but it is to the 
mellowing, idealizing intervention of years that the 
inspiration is due. As he himself says, a man who is 
in daily contact with a plow doesn’t wax poetical on 
the subject. When about nine years old the poet was 
for a little while office “imp” on the Savannah Morn- 
ing News, and while there it was part of his duty to 
sweep the office of a slim young news reporter, by the 
name of Joel Chandler Harris. Uncle Remus had not 
then been born into the world of stories, and Mr. Harris 
was employing his spare moments in writing verses. 
From the News office their paths led apart, and each 
passed out of the other’s memory till very recent years 
brought them together again. 

From farm labor Mr. Stanton went into the news- 
paper office, drifting about through South Carolina and 
Georgia as a typesetter and printer, all the time scatter- 
ing his verses like flowers along the way. A good 
Providence kept the youth in the fields till his heart was 
bound to nature, and from thence led him into circum- 
stances where he might pour out on the hearts of men 
the sunshine that had been garnered in hisown. From 
printer and contributor, he became an editor. And 
while at the head of a little paper called the Smithville 
News he received a letter from Joel Chandler Harris 
asking for poetical contributions to the Constitution. 
Little did Mr. Harris suspect that the verses which 
were charming people far and near were from the pen 
of the little black-eyed chap who had played the 
** devil” in his office in Savannah. 

In a short time came the offer of a reportorial position 
on the Constitution from Henry W. Grady. ‘This Mr. 
Stanton declined, and it was not until the death of Mr. 
Grady that he accepted, through the influence of Mr. 
Harris, an editorial position on that paper. From then 
on his popularity has been on the increase, till he is 
known and read in two hemispheres. Though our poet 
is by no means without honor in his own country, it is 
from distant places that the most flattering testimonials 
come. In Paris his genius has been recognized and 
complimented, while in England he has made a place 
for himself in the hearts of the people. Jerome’s mag- 
azine copies his verses regularly, and he often receives 
personal letters from English readers who have heard 
the echo of his songs across theseas. In a recent meet- 
ing of London authors, Mr. Stanton’s little ballad, 
Clarisse, was read. 
preciate the reception it received. When, in reply to 
a question, the name of the author was given, one of 
the number exclaimed enthusiastically: “ Well, he has 
beaten Dobson on his own grounds!” 


Those who know the gem can ap-- 


During the Columbian Fair, Mr. Stanton was once 
the honored guest at the Forty Club in Chicago, and 
received quite an ovation from its members. So far, 
Mr. Stanton has been known chiefly through Current 
Literature, as only a small collection of his poems has 
yet appeared. Though this work passed through several 
editions, and won a success unhoped for by its modest 
author, he has allowed three years to pass without com- 
ing before the public again, except through periodicals. 





William M. Sloane, Of William Mulligan Sloane, whose 
Biographer of Napoleon life of Napoleon is now running as 
a serial in the Century Magazine, Charles Dudley War- 
ner says: Mr. Sloane is of Scotch Presbyterian stock, 
and was born in Richmond, Ohio, Nov. 12, 1850. He 
was graduated at Columbia College in 1868, and for 
some years taught Latin and Greek in the Newell Insti- 
tute at Pittsburg, where his father (James Renwick Wil- 
son Sloane) was pastor of a Presbyterian church. In 
1872 he went abroad to pursue his studies in Germany, 
and attended lectures at the universities of Berlin and 
of Leipsic. At this time his attention was principally 
turned to Oriental studies, and it was at Leipsic in 1876 
that he took his Ph.D., his theme being Arabic Po- 
etry before the time of Mahomet, with metrical ver- 
sions. While in Berlin he was for a time attached to 
the American legation, as private secretary to Mr. Ban- 
croft, and gained large practical experience in research 
and methods as the historian’s assistant in the tenth 
volume of the History of the United States. During 
his residence abroad he made himself master of German 
and French, and through his connection with the lega- 
tion he obtained a large insight into foreign social and 
political life. 

When he returned to America, in 1877, although he 
had a powerful impulse toward metaphysics and his- 
tory, his chosen field was Oriental languages, and he 
went to Princeton in some expectation of making use 
of his Arabic and Hebrew. But as there was little call 
for his services in either, he became an instructor, and 
shortly after the professor, in Latin. In the reorgan- 
ization of Princeton in 1883 upon a broader basis, he 
took the chair of professor of the philosophy of history, 
in which he at once distinguished himself as a most 
brilliant and inspiring lecturer. His scheme of philo- 
sophical exposition included universal history, but he 
brought this philosophy to bear chiefly upon modern 
times, and lectured especially on the English, American, 
and French revolutions, The only published result of 
this work is a successful volume devoted to our period 
of the French war and the revolution, which has re- 
ceived the highest critical indorsement for its philosophic 
interpretation of causes and events. In his connection 
with Princeton he has been recognized as one of the 
chief forces in the new era of the college. 

Before he conceived the idea of writing the life of 
Napoleon, he had, by repeated and sometimes pro- 
tracted visits to France, and residence in the provinces 
and in Paris, become familiar with French life and char- 
acter, and had given much study to the French educa- 
tional system. It was probably through his intimacy 
with M. Taine that his attention was finally directed to 
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this work, and that he was given uncommon opportu- 
nities for investigation. I have heard that M. Taine 
said of him that “ he knew France better than any other 
foreigner he had ever met.” With his accustomed thor- 
oughness, industry, and vigor, he threw himself into the 
long preparation needed for this work. He had access 
to the archives of the French Foreign Office (the only 
ones not heretofore thoroughly studied), to papers exam- 
ined, indeed, by no one so fully before, except by Lan- 
frey. His study of these papers was particularly con- 
cerned with the two obscure periods—the beginning and 
the end of Napoleon’s career. He has also investigated 
documents little used, and in some cases little known, in 
Florence and in the British Museum. But he has not 
contented himself with the literature or the written rec- 
ords of the subject. He has travelled more or less over 


Napoleonic ground, and made himself familiar, to a 
considerable extent, with the fields of the emperor’s 
combinations, and victories, and defeats. 





Mrs. Frances J. A. Darr 
and Her New Book 


When one is talking to Mrs. 
Frances J. A. Darr, it is difficult 
to formulate an opinion as to which characteristic one 
admires most in her, which phase predominates. So 
many varying traits make up the absolute woman, that 
analysis imperceptibly blends into admiration. As a 
woman of noble ancestry and social position, as a 
literary woman or a sympathetic woman, Mrs. Darr is 
admirable. Her manner always impresses one as wholly 
sincere. She lives surrounded with myriad evidences of 
comfort and of artistic taste. Superb rugs dot the floors 
of her apartment in New York, and carefully selected 
pictures fill the wall-space from ceiling to waist-line. 
Any one could tell at a glance, upon stepping into Mrs. 
Darr’s cosy library or study, that she is a lover of books, 
old and modern—especially rare reference books filling 
the imaginary periphery of the visitor’s eye at every 
shifting glance. In the dining-room, furnished through- 
out in pure colonial style, old prints and engravings of 
lords and ladies, and a many-quartered coat of arms of 
the Townsend clan crowd the walls—all strongly sug- 
gestive of revolutionary times. 

Mrs. Darr’s excellent translation of Through Troubled 
Waters has again called definite attention to her work. 
The Strange Friend of Tito Gil and Brunhilde, or the 
Last Act of Norma, were both excellent translations 
and, successively, achieved success. But the most 
arduous task Mrs. Darr ever essayed was a piece of 
original work, Inglés en Veinte Lecciones, her Spanish 
and English Grammar. ‘Two and a half years were 
devoted to this authoritative work, the enthusiastic 
author succumbing, at last, to a long period of nervous 
prostration after the last proof-sheet had left her hands. 
The work met with instant success, in Spain and in both 
Central and South America, and was also adopted by 
prominent colleges in the United States. 

As Miss Townsend, Mrs. Darr visited Europe with 
her uncle, Mr. Wm. Henry Heath, a well-known Wall 
Street man of a former decade. Even then she was a 
thorough French and Spanish scholar, speaking and 
writing both fluently. To her linguistic talents are added 
those of a musician and a singer, her voice being a full 
mezzo soprano. In Paris, Gounod and Leucantoni were 
her vocal teachers, the time there not given up to her 
music being spent largely in studying the literatures of 
France and Spain. Many cultured Americans remem- 
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ber—by hearsay, if not from actual experience—the 
famous Robin Class in the Rue Frangois Premier. M. 
Robin, himself an amateur baritone of exceptional excel- 
lence, conducted the class, and would have none but 
voices of merit. Having married an heiress, he grati- 
fied his love of music to the utmost, and, in his luxurious 
home, surrounded himself with kindred souls. There 
every Thursday afternoon the Olympic aspirants met. 
In addition to European travel, Mrs. Darr has travelled 
extensively in Central and South America, her knowledge 
of Spanish and her adaptability to circumstances winning 
many social attentions as well as affording her a grati- 
fying insight into the lives and customs of the people. 
Mrs. Dart’s Spanish translations are best known, though 
her French, as well as her Spanish, translations are justly 
distinguished for a simple, graceful style and pure Anglo- 
Saxon. Through Troubled Waters is a skillful vindica- 
tion of Sir Charles Dilke. The fatal “ésclandre ” at- 
taching to that celebrated statesman is herein unraveled, 
as it were, and adroitly woven into a novel of controlling 
interest, not at all “ réchauffé,” the anonymous French 
author, on the contrary, having told a fresh and spirited 
story. And the vindication is tenable and praiseworthy, 
in view of the present estimate of Sir Charles Dilke, the 
splendid majority with which he was returned to Chelsea 
at the last election, and the realization of how fate had 
tricked him and caused the light of his genius to be 
eclipsed so long. Most of the characters in Through 
Troubled Waters are notables, a few notorious. The 
following key reveals the principal ones: Richard Town- 
send, Sir Charles Dilke; Waite, Gladstone; Lord 
Abourne, Rosebery; John Carr, Chamberlain; Lord 
Morgan, Hartington, the present leader of the Liberals; 
Margaret Thayer, Mrs. Mark Pattison, now Lady Dilke; 
Mrs. Bassford, the Mrs. Crawford. 





Holger Drachmann, It has been said of Holger Drach- 
Denmark's Favorite Poet mann, the Danish poet, that his love 
for the sea made him a painter, but that, as he mastered 
his art, he found it lacking in the power which he de- 
sired to give to his pictures. He could not paint, says 
the Literary Digest, the howling of the storm, the moan- 
ing of the surf, or the echo of the breaking waves. When 
he saw that his pictures were mute, he left the painter’s 
art for that of the poet. Having been the painter of 
the sea, he became the poet of the sea. Drachmann’s 
harp has many strings, and his fertile mind turns an im- 
pression into shape and form with equal ease; but in 
everything we hear the breaking wave and feel the salt 
air from the sea. Drachmann is of a Viking nature 
through and through. Though he sings at times about 
the winds that 
come whispering lightly from the West, 
Kissing, not ruffling, the blue deeps serene, 
yet he likes the boisterous North Sea, the squalls, and 
the waves lashed to fury. He is happy when, out of 
sight of land, the tempest blows, and the cordage and 
the tackle begin to crack and shriek. It is, however, 
not only the “wild weather outside” that wakes his 
muse ; she is often beguiled into the calm bay and in- 
duced to lie down upon the strand, “the sea-margin.” 
In that mood the muse whispers “the song of the sea.” 
Holger Henrik Herholdt Drachmann was born in 
Copenhagen, October g, 1846, and is the oldest son of the 
well-known physician, Prof. A. G. Drachmann. The boy 
was at first destined for the navy, but was later sent to 
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the university. He graduated in 1865, took a course in 
drawing with Professor Helsted, and went to the Acad- 
emy of Art. It was in 1870, during a stay in London, 
that his poetic genius ripened. His famous poem, 
English Socialists, was published after his return to 
his native land, and caused his name to be entered upon 
the list of “the favored few.” Since that time Drach- 
mann has published an enormous mass of poems and 
prose works. His mastery of rhythm is marvelous, his 
lyric gifts are great, and his original forms of expression 
have made him very popular in Denmark. 





In view of the interest, says the 
London Speaker, which is being 
aroused by Paul Bourget’s American Notes, it seemed 
desirable to hear what the author might have to say re- 
garding the controversy which has sprung up over the 
first installments of Outre Mer. M. Bourget deprecated 
the making of any fuss over the publication, which he 
said did not merit all the criticisms vouchsafed on it. 

The great psychological romancer resides in a street 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, and even upon the thres- 
hold of his apartments, on the second floor, the visitor 
feels himself in an atmosphere of art, an impression 
which is confirmed by the appearance of the ante-cham- 
ber. I had scarcely handed in my card when M. Bour- 
get appeared, attired in a coquettish dressing-gown, ap- 
parently of violet striped silk, on his way to welcome 
another caller. He is a man of about forty years of 


Paul Bourget at Home 


age, of middle size, with well-knit frame and the typical 


artist-poet’s head. Introducing me to the other visitor, 
his publisher, the conversation naturally began with M. 
Bourget’s latest success. The author would not admit 
that there was any merit attaching to his work beyond 
that due to a painstaking, conscientious observer and 
faithful recorder. 

“‘T have avoided personalities and taken only types 
of character. As to the fidelity of the portraits, how 
can you guarantee these in the case of a passing tour 
of several months? I do not understand why my pic- 
tures of Newport should have given offence, as appears 
to be the case in some quarters. Mr. Ward McAllister 
appears to be vexed because I said there is a deficiency 
of grandfathers in American society. But that does not 
imply anything derogatory to the Americans.” M. 
Bourget had written that the Newport “ cottagers” 
adorned their walls with pictures of Louis XIV., and 
other relics of European museums, in default of a stock 
of illustrious ancestors on canvas. 

“ But we cannot all have grandfathers. For myself, 
I am a man of the people, a democrat, and am quite 
satisfied to be known by my works, without any advan- 
tages of family. It seems to me that the Americans 
might be content with the possession of qualities which 
they have in excess of us—energy, activity, and so on 
—without wishing to set up as inventors of a new and 
improved social code, so to speak. For this they cannot 
do. They lack the traditions and the example afforded 
by an aristocracy and a court. If we had a monarch 
here, for instance, it would be doubtful whether I should 
have a recognized right to be invited to the palace. But, 
as a member of the Academy, I take my appointed 
place at official ceremonies, dinners, and the like, by 
virtue of the rules prescribed by our society. Now, in 
America they have nothing of this kind—no Court, no 
Academy, not even decorations; so that the sole stand- 
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ard is wealth. Well, wealth, we know, is a very agree- 
able commodity, but it cannot purchase everything. It 
is impossible that there can be the same degree of re- 
finement as we understand the term, as it has come 
down to us from aristocratic society.” 

‘“‘No,” broke in the publisher, “ they cannot expect to 
be sons of Crusaders.” M. Bourget proceeded to give 
me some of his observations of features of American 
life which were much more important than parts of 
speech or forms of etiquette, especially the universal 
activity and boundless energy everywhere evident. 
“The American magnates have their banks, their rail- 
ways, their trusts to look after, and they know that if 
they do not attend to them they will be ruined. Whereas 
our wealthy classes think only of how to pass the time 
agreeably. I consider that, in these times, when human 
solidarity in needed to ward off the dangers threatening 
the social fabric, the world has much to learn from the 
United States.” A reverend father, of lofty stature and 
dignified deportment, was now announced, so I bade 
my amiable host adieu. ‘ Outre Mer” is to be brought 
out in volume form. 





John Davidson, 
The English Poet 


Grant Richards, in Great Thoughts, 
gives this appreciative sketch of the 
work of a rising English poet: Mr. John Davidson is a 
writer, I believe, whom no one critic can claim to have 
“discovered,” to use a word which in such a connection 
certainly is wanting in satisfaction. After all, surely, 
writers are not discovered except in the sense that their 
work is disclosed, drawn attention to by some keen 
spirit whose words command respect. But what meas- 
ure of contemporary popularity Mr. Davidson has at 
present achieved he owes entirely to his own power and 
insistence. He has not been “boomed;” and it can- 
not be said that he has been unduly praised, although 
the Spectator hailed his Plays as the work of “a new 
Elizabethan.” “We were fairly deluded,” said a writer 
in that respectable and weighty organ, “into the belief 
that we were dealing with some, to us, forgotten name 
of the Marlowe period.” High praise this, but well de- 
served, as you will see if I can induce you to examine 
the Plays, which make, I believe, his latest contribution 
to present-day reading. 

But the five plays contained in this volume do not 
really make their first appeal to-day. One of the five, 
Bruce: a Drama, generally recognized as the least 
important and original of the quintet, appeared in Glas- 
gow in 1886, where also appeared, in 1888, Smith: a 
Tragic Farce; while the remaining three were pub- 
lished in Greenock in 1889. But, as Mr. Davidson says, 
“they are now actually published for the first time,” 
as provincial publication, except under certain well-de- 
fined conditions, counts for little in these days of literary 
centralization; and the quotation of these dates and 
places would not be worth while were it not that it is 
useful thus to show that Mr. Davidson wrote in Scotland 
and previously to the present decade. For, excellent as 
these dramas are, they seem to one reader, at least, to 
belong to an earlier period than Mr. Davidson’s last 
published volume of verse, Fleet Street Eclogues, the 
first book, perhaps, to attract general attention to the 
writer. That slim little volume, while it had many of 
the characteristics which can be easily traced in the 
dramas, had a more decided and perfect literary finish ; 
one might almost say was more original and less pro-- 












vincial, if in using this latter adjective one could disso- 
ciate it from any sense at all uncomplimentary. But 
before Fleet Street Eclogues Mr. Davidson had pub- 
lished in London a volume of miscellaneous poems and 
more than one volume of fiction, and since the spring 
of last year he has not been idle. A Random Itinerary, 
a work depending for its interest frankly upon its charm 
of style, and Baptist Lake, a romance of great length 
and somewhat elusive power, being the output of the 
year. And we have had the plays reprinted in an ex- 
ceedingly handsome quarto volume. 

I have said that the same characteristics are common 
to both Fleet Street Eclogues and to the Plays. I had 
in mind, in particular, that peculiar quality of contrast 
and unwonted mixture, to use a very awkward-sounding 
word, which can be seen both in placing of Eclogues in 
Fleet Street, and, as in Scaramouch in Naxos, the last 
play in the volume—the conveying of a modern impre- 
sario, a sort of Augustus Harris, to Naxos, and an as- 
semblage of gods and goddesses. To use Mr. David- 
son’s own phrase, one finds in both volumes something 
of a “reflection of the world in a green, knotted glass.” 
But although at this moment I am bent upon attracting 
my readers to the volume which Mr. Davidson has 
simply entitled Plays, I must say at once that it is not 
as a literary play-writer that I think his best work has or 
will be done. I read again and again the splendid bal- 
lads which finish Fleet Street Eclogues and A Random 
Itinerary, and I am more than ever convinced that it is 
in this kind of poetry he will make his greatest success. 
Of ballad-writers to-day we are sadly in want; Mr. Da- 
vidson comes to fill the gap, and one runs no risk in 
prophesying that when he thinks fit to give us a volume 
of ballads he will establish a place in the front rank of 
his contemporaries. 





Agnes Repplier and 
Her Work 


Some years ago, says Harrison S. 
Morris in the Book Buyer, an hon- 
ored citizen of Philadelphia was attracted by the wit 
and style of an occasional essay appearing in the 
Atlantic Monthly, attached to the name Agnes Repplier, 
and having known two or three generations of authors, 
he determined to make his bow to this latest of the elect. 
To New York, to Boston, and, finally, to Baltimore he 
carried his inquiries, only to discover in the latter town 
that Miss Agnes Repplier lived at his very threshold in 
Philadelphia.. There, indeed, she has always dwelt, 
from that year, not so remote, when she became the 
second daughter of a household well known in the city’s 
business annals, and occupying one of the comfortable 
old houses which give dignity to upper Chestnut Street. 
Her parents were of French extraction, a fact full of 
meaning to readers of the light-hearted essays, and 
adhered to the Roman Catholic faith, in which she, with 
her sister and brother, remains. 

The influences which Miss Repplier early felt were 
such as might naturally develop literary instincts in a 
sensitive mind, but she appears to have foreshadowed in 
her nonage the independence of view which she has 
since so gracefully matured. She persisted in refusing 
to. learn to read, and, at nine, was so hopeless a case of 
illiteracy that a friend of the household pronounced her 
plainly deficient” and despaired of her ultimate en- 
lightenment. At eleven Miss Agnes and her sister were 
sent to the convent school at Eden Hall, near Torres- 
dale, Philadelphia, and from there she presently emerged 
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into a private school in the city, where her formal 
training was finished. But Miss Repplier owes little to 


the pedagogue. She is an advocate, because an intense 
lover, of growth by unconscious assimilation. She 
holds that what has delighted her most and remained 
longest in her memory is that which she sought from 
preference and learned with pleasure. All else, she 
avers, has been speedily forgotten. 

Hence it is that one of the pleasant characteristics of 
Miss Repplier’s books is her lively interest in children. 
This she has drawn from recollections of her own child- 
hood. Her mind is a treasury of anecdotes of her 
youth ; and, indeed, so vivid a memory has she always 
been blessed with, that even the droll incidents of her 
babyhood are woven into her sprightly talk, as they 
have frequently been into her written pages. The books 
read to her at home, old-fashioned novels and histories, 
Vathek and Undine, Miss Edgeworth and Scott, and 
the long poems and ballads which were taught her 
orally by her mother, and which she learned without 
effort years before she could read, these are the well- 
spring from which come the apt illustration and sympa- 
thetic phrase of her essays ; and that same inexhaustible 
memory which now acts with such unerring taste in the 
choice of its amusing store is the source of an education 
in letters which academic rules and respectable text- 
books are powerless to explain. ‘“ You, Agnes, can 
write,” said her mother, in playfully assigning to her 
daughters their future task ; and write she did in earnest: 
sketches, essays, stories, poems, which appeared in the 
newspapers and in the Catholic World, old readers of 
which will remember the romantic tales, such as A 
Story of Nuremberg and A Still Christmas, and several 
poems on devotional subjects. 

For some years past Miss Repplier has lived in a 
quiet corner of suburban West Philadelphia, where the 
hum of afternoon teas is stilled and the clamor of the 
lecture enters not. This thoroughfare of rural porches 
and green vistas is a retreat to which the weary devotee 
of social functions may fly for unfailing sanctuary; and 
here, every morning, Miss Repplier may be found, but 
tries not to be, at her desk by the second-story window. 
From this window it was that Agrippina, a cat for whom 
the pen of her mistress has secured an immortality far in 
excess of her nine natural lives, crept “to the extreme 
edge of the stone sill, stretched herself at full length, 
and peered down smilingly at the frantic terrier” from 
next door; and through these same casement panes, 
with nothing more picturesque to contemplate than an 
angular church and a modest row of brick houses, as 
well as in her daily travel into the city, the author of 
Books and Men has caught glimpses of the humorous 
side of life which form the saving salt against a perverse 
inclination to pessimism. 

An author’s desk may be, I suppose, an index of her 
style, and how typical is this old-fashioned escritoire, 
which has held the piles of books and quires of paper 
which go to the composition of the diverting essays! 
The genius of neatness presides over it, in company 
with a photograph or two, which in subject fulfill the 
natural juxtaposition of godliness; and on its shelf-like 
top one finds characteristic volumes devoted to folk-lore, 
poetry, biography, fiction, letters. A portrait of Keats, 
after Severn’s sketch, hangs near by, denoting another 
passion of a spirit which stoutly contends that: “In 
all arts form is more than the substance.” Miss Rep- 
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plier can work at her desk only in the morning, and for 
three or four hours at a time. When the pleasure in 
her task is gone—for to her the pen brings an intense 
delight—she stops. That she does not work with ease, 
the idle reader of those well-wrought periods which 
have caused such pains and research would never know. 
The style is so felicitous, so lightly woven, that it seems 
of spontaneous growth. 





Having paid tribute to the sort 
of work that attracts the crowds 
to-day, Edward S. Van Zile is better known as a news- 
paper writer than as an author. Asa matter of fact, 
however, he is the author of four books—two novels 
and two collections of short stories. His first book, 
Wanted—A Sensation, was published in 1886. His 
second novel, The Last of the Van Slacks, followed in 
1889, and in ’g0 and ’g91 came A Magnetic Man and 
Other Stories, and Don Miguel. It is a noticeable fact 
that though his first book was rather crude, written while 
he was yet less worldly-wise than he is to-day, its sale 
reached 40,000. Mr. Van Zile is an active member of the 
Authors’ Club, and besides being a novelist and story- 
writer, and an allround newspaper man, has given us 
some very good verses. His poems have appeared 
originally from time to time in Once A Week, and have 
been widely copied. Mr. Van Zile has also attempted 
dramatic authorship, Felix Morris beginning his career 
as a star in a play by Mr. Van Zile. Mr. Van Zile 
lives in Brooklyn, where he is a favorite in his own set. 
He has a rather aristocratic face, is quiet and thought- 
ful, naturally enthusiastic, but indifferent in manner 
through force of habit. His age, perhaps, is in the very 
early thirties, and it is difficult to reconcile oneself to 
the fact that he is the father of four children. Those 
children, however, have furnished inspiration for more 
than one of his best poems. Mr. Van Zile is a member 
of the editorial staff of the New York World. 


Edward §. Van Zile 





Madeline S. Bridges is a name so 
well known to readers of the cur- 


Madeline 8. Bridges, 
A Woman of Humor 


rent periodicals, writes Frances E. Lanigan in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, that an introduction to the wo- 
man who writes under it is something which many peo- 


ple will both desire and welcome. Miss Bridges was 
born in Brooklyn, N. Y., and is one of a family of 
seventeen children. Both her parents were natives of 
the North of Ireland, and from them she has inherited 
her ability, versatility and humor. She was educated 
during her childhood under the care of a governess in 
her own home, and through her later girlhood at one of 
the many good boarding-schools which. the “City of 
Churches” boasts. After leaving this school she went 
with two of her brothers to a college for both sexes at 
Fort Edward, New York, where the clever sixteen-year- 
old girl carried off the prize for poetry. This talent, 
which had first evidenced itself to the child of eight, 
was developed by constant practice, and at fourteen 
Madeline S. Bridges first saw her work in print. 

Her literary abilities were hers by inheritance as by 
cultivation. Her father was a constant contributor to 
the press of both England and America during his res- 
idence in both countries. His wife, no less clever and 
capable, showed her intellectuality in her constant and 
carefully selected reading, the vital questions of the day 
being to her of no less interest than to her husband. 
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Miss Bridges is as omnivorous and discriminating a 
reader as was her mother. Her love for poetry, both 
as reader and writer, is a step toward her kindred en- 
thusiasm and enjoyment of music. She both plays and 
sings, and often says that if she were not a writer she 
would have wished to be a musician. ~° Her circle of 
friends is distinctly a musical one, rather than the liter- 
ary clique with which she would naturally be asso- 
ciated. 

Miss Bridges is Irish in her versatility, as, in addition 
to these talents, she both sketches and paints, and in 
more exclusively feminine fields is equally clever as a 
dressmaker, miliiner and seamstress, and is proud of be- 
ing a very capable housemaid when occasion demands. 
She disclaims any praise for endeavor in her literary 
work. Her poems, which form so large a part of her 
published work, are matters of inspiration, and come to 
her, she says, both the best and the poorest, in the same 
way. In appearance she is tall, and in movement grace- 
ful. Although not a pronounced brunette, she is of 
rather dark complexion, with gray eyes and brown hair. 
She dresses usually in black or neutral shades, and to 
quote her own words, “ My favorite color is scarlet, 
which I never wear.” Miss Bridges lives in Brooklyn 
in the old family home with a younger sister and four 
brothers. Two other sisters and another brother make 
with her the nine children remaining of the large family 
which grew to maturity under its roof. Sociable in her 
nature, she is also limited in the number of friends. But 
to these few chosen intimates she gives all that a clever, 
capable, good woman can in the most difficult of all 
human relations, friendship. 





Paul Veriaine, the King of 
the Quartier Latin 


Verlaine, who is now fifty years 
old, published his first collection 
of poems, Poéms Saturniens, in 1867. The pvems, 
writes Johannes Jérgensen, are in the style of Baude- 
laire. He called them truly “ Saturnine”; they are dull, 
heavy, and phlegmatic, like the “ Saturnine temperament” 
of the astrologers, and they reveal a grave soul. Yet 
the poems are extravagant, and full of unsatisfied desire. 
It seems to me that our unhappy century is “dominated 
by Saturn.” That planet has destroyed reason, and 
sends the blood like a poisonous current through the 
veins of all the poets from Chateaubriand to Verlaine, 
from Shelley to Swinburne. However, the Poéms Sat- 
urniens proved Verlaine’s mastery of form, though their 
spirit was that of Baudelaire and Lecomte de Liste. 
His next publication, Fétes Galantes, is more impor- 
tant as regards contents. Charles Morice called it a 
dream, “un réve de pur potte,” and the book ought to 
have been called The Poet’s Dream, for the melancholy 
of the Saturnien poems has disappeared, and the im- 
agination revels in fantastic pictures. 
After a long pause, Verlaine published Sagesse. It 
is a collection of poems which is unique, not only in 
French, but in all other literature. It is a record of the 
poet’s conversion from paganism to Catholicism. His 
preface is an index to it. He wrote: “The author of 
this book has not always thought as he does now. For 
a long time he has roamed around, and indulged the 
vanities of the age. Pain and suffering have warned 
him of his mistake, and God has mercifully helped him 
to see his error and to obey the admonition. He has 
knelt before that altar he has so long ignored. He now 
worships the All-Good and looks to the Almighty. He 
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is a devoted son of the Church, poor in merits, but full 
of good intentions.” Sagesse is an allegorical poem. 
A knight, Misfortune was his name, pierced the poet’s 
heart and gave him a new heart. A heavenly woman 
in snow-white garment descended into his new heart. 
Who was she? She answered: “I am born before 
times; I shall see the end of time. I weep over you 
weak men and false women; you are insane. I love 
your souls, but I abhor your base conduct and lusts. 
. . » The angels bow low before my name. . . . I am 
Prayer.” The poem abounds in stanzas beautiful as 
the Magdalenes of art, but all suggestive of sensual pas- 
sion. ‘The last part reveals the fact that the poet has 
not found true rest; it opens vistas of doubts and des- 
pair; melancholy notes reverberate with the empty 
hopes of the poet and show him to be a “ lost child” in 
the woods, a Kaspar Hauser, who does not know man’s 
doings, and who has become estranged from the world. 
Verlaine is, after all, too much of the world; he loves 
the world and its women, its absinthe and its songs. 
The denial, which his conversion required, he cannot 
give. His conversion was no deeper than that of a sick 
man who fears death. With returning health he asked 
for the sunlight, the flowers, and the joy of existence. 
Since the creation of Sagesse, Verlaine’s productions 
run in two directions. One is full of the “ old Adam,” 
tlie other flows with purer water. Amour and Bonheur 
belong to the latter class. Jadis et Naguére and Paral- 
lélement overflow with sensuality and gypsy frivolity. 

The latter class of poems are Verlaine’s best and they 
will last. They show the ever-longing heart, the rest- 
less search for peace, the eternal antagonism of spirit 
and flesh. It is that longing and Ahasuerus character 
which make Verlaine the most perfect expression of the 
“fin-de-siécle” man, the sensuous and mystical man of 
these latter days. 





Alexandre Dumas, Promenaders in the Avenue de Vil- 


Seventy Years Old _—jiers, Paris, near the home of M. 


Munkacsy, the Hungarian artist, says the New York 
Tribune, may often see a tall, stately man, with a piece 
of statuary under his arm, step up to the gate of one of 
the palaces and press an electric button. The man’s 
features are bronzed and little like those of the typical 
Frenchman. His hair is thick and white: his mustaches 
are like those of a Southern soldier, his nose is long and 
powerful, and his figure is well set. The people all stop 
to look at and greet him, for all Paris knows the man— 
Alexandre Dumas the younger, who a few days ago 
celebrated the seventieth anniversary of his birth. It is 
seldom that Dumas returns to his home without a new 
addition to his gallery of paintings or sculpture. He 
prides himself more on his knowledge of art than on his 
novels and comedies. Only recently he had a part of 
his garden covered that he might find place for his col- 
lections. Dumas the Elder took more pride in his 
knowledge of cookery than in writing The Three 
Musketeers, and the grandfather preferred people to 
wonder at his athletic powers than to admire his talents 
as an army leader. 

The wealthy proprietor of the Avenue de Villiers 
palace was born in an attic-room of Paris, whose prin- 
cipal piece of furniture was a writing-desk, on July 29th, 
1824. His father was then only twenty years old, and 
still a secretary of the Duke of Orleans, a place secured 
for him by his father, the old General Alexandre 
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Dumas, the Marquis de la Pailleterie, who had gone to 
an early grave as the result of confinement in Neapol- 
itan prisons. But the occupant of the attic-room, who 
was one day to make the name glorious, had renounced 
the noble title and called himself plain Dumas, for it 
was plain in those distant days. Negro blood, as is 
well known, circulated in their veins, as the mother of 
the old general had been a native of Hayti. 

The home to which young Alexandre Dumas came 
was not a happy one, and the father soon deserted the 
mother, leaving her and the boy to fight along for 
themselves. This desertion and this struggle and the 
love for his mother, his only parent, influenced most of 
Dumas’s writings in later years, long after he had come 
to.wealth, honors, and distinction. When only seven- 
teen years old, at the College Bourbon, young Dumas 
made his literary début in a volume of poetry, entitled 
Youthful Sins. But no one seemed startled by his 
début, or by several novels which he wrote later on. 
He had an ability to make debts at that time more pro- 
nounced than his ability to produce books for which 
the public craved—following in money matters the foot- 
steps of his father. He soon owed 50,000 francs. To 
help overthrow the burden, he became a reporter on 
one of the Paris papers; and chronicled the news of 
the French capital from day to day. 

On one of his “assignments” Dumas met a woman 
of the half-world known as Marie Duplessis. He be- 
came interested in the poor creature and decided to 
immortalize her in a book. He went to St. Germain, 
hired a little room in one of the inns, for which he 
paid twenty sous a day. In three weeks he had finished 
the novel, La Dame aux Camelias, which has made 
his name undying. That was in 1848. His triumph 
was immediate, and it was a triumph which no other 
book that he has written has brought him. In the last 
few years Dumas has been silent, since the appearance 
of Denise and Francillon. The Clemenceau Case, which 
caused the world to talk, was simply an adaptation for 
the theatre of his novel written thirty odd years ago. 

Dumas is one of the few Frenchmen who speak Ger- 
man and read German literature. Years ago he pub- 
lished a criticism of Goethe’s Faust, which made him 
many enemies and subjected him to severe treatment 
from many critics for a time. But he disavowed it 
later, practically. Dumas is a hard worker and spends 
several hours daily in his beautiful study, surrounded 
by his books and paintings. He is usually dressed in 
a Russian morning “gown,” presented to him by his 
friend M. de Zichy, the private painter to the Czar, 
from whom he also possesses two paintings, The Fare- 
well of Two Lovers, and a scene from The Clemenceau 
Case. These are among his favorites. The relations 
between Dumas and his father, after the reconciliation 
had taken place, are among the most beautiful in liter- 
ary history. And Alexandre the Younger, although to- 
day an old man, still refers to his father with the hom- 
age of a child. In the recent edition of The Three 
Musketeers he wrote, among other things, the follow- 
ing, addressed to his father’s spirit: ‘‘ Wherever thou 
mayst be, my words will reach thee; for in the last 
twenty-three years in which we have been separated, 
no day has gone by on which I did not think of thee, 
my best friend; and if even the impossible had hap- 
pened, and I had been able to forget thee, a thousand 
voices would have recalled thee daily to my memory.” 








CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 








Christmas Eve. .Scandinavian Legend. .Lizette W. Reese...Travellers Record 


Christ was born upon this Night; 
Mistress, spin no more; 

Master, seven good candles light ; 
The Dead are at the door. 

He, that with his ship was lost, 
Happed in the salt sod; 

She, that at white Pentecost 
Left us for her God. 

One that went long time ago; 
One for bridal clad; 

One with golden locks a-flow, 
Just a little lad. 

Master, the long grave is sweet 
By the old sea-wall ; 

Mistress, they that part shall meet— 
Christ was born for all. 

Spread the cloth as white as snow; 
Sprigs of rosemary set ; 

That the blessed dead may know 
We remember yet. 

Pour the wine and break the bread; 
Put green boughs about; 

We, too, be remembered 
When our day is out! 


We are the Music-Makers..... Arthur O'’Shaughnessy..... (Stone & Kimball) 


We are the music-makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams; 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams; 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world forever, it seems. 


With wonderful deathless ditties 
We build at the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory : 
One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 
And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down. 
We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself in our mirth ; 
And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the Old and the New World’s worth; 
For each age in a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth. 


A breath of our inspiration 

Is the life of each generation ; 
A wondrous thing of our dreaming, 
Unearthly, impossible seeming— 

The soldier, the king and the peasant 
Are working together in one, 

Till our dream shall become their present, 
And their work in the world be done. 


They had no vision amazing 
Of the goodly house they are raising ; 
They had no divine foreshowing 
Of the land to which they are going: 
But on one man’s soul it hath broken, 
A light that doth not depart; 
And his look, or a word he hath spoken, 
Wrought flame in another man’s heart. 





And therefore to-day is thrilling 
With a past day’s late fulfilling ; 
And the multitudes are enlisted 
In the faith that their fathers resisted, 
And, scorning the dream of to-morrow, 
Are bringing to pass, as they may, 
In the world, for its joy or its sorrow, 
The dream that was scorned yesterday. 


But we, with our dreaming and singing, 
Ceaseless and sorrowless we ! 

The glory about us clinging 
Of the glorious futures we see, 

Our souls with high music ringing: 
O men! it must ever be 

That we dwell, in our dreaming and singing, 
A little apart from ye ; 


For we are afar with the dawning 
And the suns that are not yet high, 
And out of the infinite morning 
Intrepid you hear us cry— 
How, spite of your human scorning, 
Once more God’s future draws nigh, 
And already goes forth the warning 
That ye of the past must die. 


Great hail! we cry to the comers 
From the dazzling unknown shore; 

Bring us hither your sun and your summers, 
And renew our world as of yore ; 

You shall teach us your song’s new numbers ; 
And things that we dreamed not before : 

Yea, in spite of a dreamer who slumbers, 
And a singer who sings no more. 


A Shadow of the Night.T. B. Aldrich .Unguarded Gates (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
Close on the edge of a midsummer dawn 
In troubled dreams I went from land to land, 
Each seven-colored like the rainbow’s arc, 
Regions where never fancy’s foot had trod 
Till then; yet all the strangeness seemed not strange, 
At which I wondered, reasoning in my dream 
With twofold sense, well knowing that I slept. 
At last I came to this our cloud-hung earth, 
And somewhere by the seashore was a grave, 
A woman’s grave, new-made, and heaped with flowers; 
And near it stood an ancient, holy man 
That fain would comfort me, who sorrowed not 
For this unknown dead woman at my feet. 
But I, because his sacred office held 
My reverence, listened; and ’twas thus he spake: 
‘When next thou comest thou shalt find her still 
In all the rare perfection that she was. 
Thou shalt have gentle greeting of thy love ! 
Her eyelids will have turned to violets, 
Her bosom to white lilies, and her breath 
To roses. What is lovely never dies, 
But passes into other loveliness, 
Star-dust, or sea-foam, flower, or wingéd air. 
If this befalls our poor unworthy flesh, 
Think thee what destiny awaits the soul ! 
What glorious vesture it shall wear at last ! ” 
While yet he spoke, seashore and grave and priest 
Vanished, and faintly from a neighboring spire 
Fell five solemn strokes upon my ear. 
Then I awoke with a keen pain at heart, 
A sense of swift unutterable loss, 
And through the darkness reached my hand to touch 
Her cheek, soft-pillowed on one restful palm— 
To be quite sure ! 












CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


The Yankee Man-of-War 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Tis of a gallant Yankee ship that flew the stripes and stars, 

And the whistling wind from the west-nor’west blew through the pitchpine spars ; 
With her starboard tacks aboard, my boys, she hung upon the gale, 

On an autumn night we raised the light on the old head of Kinsale. 


It was a clear and cloudless night, and the wind blew steady and strong, 
As gayly over the sparkling deep our good ship bowled along ; 

With the foaming seas beneath her bow the fiery waves she spread, 
And bending low her bosom of snow, she buried her lee cathead. 


There was no talk of short’ning sail by him who walked the poop, 

And under the press of her pond’ring jib the.boom bent like a hoop, 
And the groaning waterways told the strain that held her stout main tack. 
But he only laughed as he glanced abaft at a white and silvery track. 


The mid-tide meets in the channel waves that flow from shore to shore, 

And the mist hung heavy upon the land from Featherstone to Dunmore ; 
And that sterling light on Tusker rock, where the old bell tolls the hour, 
And the beacon light that shone so bright was quenched on Waterford tower. 


The nightly robes our good ship wore were her three topsails set, 

The spanker and her standing-gib, the spanker being fast. 
‘“Now lay aloft, my heroes bold, let not a moment pass! ” 

And royals and topgallant sails were quickly on each mast. 


What looms upon the starboard bow? 


What hangs upon the breeze? 


’Tis time our good ship hauled her lee abreast the old Saltees, 
For by her pond’ous press of sail and by her consorts four 
We saw our morning visitor wac a British man-of-war. 


Up spoke our noble captain then, as a shot ahead of us past, 
*Haul snug your flowing courses, lay your topsail to the mast!” 

The Englishmen gave three loud hurrahs from the deck of their covered ark, 
And we answered back by a solid broadside from the deck of our patriot bark. 


‘Out, booms! Out, booms!” our skipper cried, ‘‘Out booms and give her sheet!” 
And the swiftest keel that ever was launched shot ahead of the British fleet. 
And amidst a thundering shower of shot, with stunsails hoisting away, 
Down the North Channel Paul Jones did steer just at the break of day. 


Leonainie..James Whitcomb Riley...Armazindy (Bowen-Merrill Co.) 


Leonainie—Angels named her ; 
And they took the light 
Of the laughing stars and framed her 
In a smile of white; 
And they made her hair of gloomy 
Midnight, and her eyes of bloomy 
Moonshine, and they brought her to me 
In the solemn night— 


In the solemn night of summer, 
When my heart of gloom 
Blossomed up to greet the comer 
Like a rose in bloom ; 
All forebodings that distressed me 
I forgot as Joy caressed me— 
(Lying Joy! that caught and pressed me 
In the arms of doom !) 


Only spake the little lisper 
In the angel-tongue; 
Yet I, listening, heard her whisper— 
** Songs are only sung 
Here below that they may grieve you— 
Tales but told you to deceive you— 
So must Leonainie leave you 
While her love is young.” 


Then God smiled and it was morning. 
Matchless and supreme, 
Heaven’s glory seemed adorning 
Earth with its esteem ; 
Every heart but mine seemed gifted 
With the voice of prayer, and lifted 
Where my Leonainie drifted 
From me like a dream. 


in a Gondola....Joaquin Miller....Because | Love You (Lee & Shepard) 


’Twas night in Venice. Then down to the tide, 
Where a tall and shadowy gondolier 

Leaned on his oar, like a lifted spear :— 

’Twas night in Venice. Then side by side 

We sat in his boat. Then oar a-trip 

On the black boat’s keel, then dip and dip: — 
These boatmen should build their boats more wide, 
For we were together and side by side. 


The sea it was level as seas of light, 

As still as the light ere a hand was laid 

To the making of lands, or the seas were made. 
’Twas fond as a bride on her bridal night, 
When a great love swells in her soul like a sea, 
And makes her but less than divinity. 

’Twas night,—the soul of the day I wis: 

A woman’s face hiding from her first kiss. 


’Twas night in Venice. On o’er the tide— 
These boats they are narrow as they can be; 
These crafts, they are narrow enough, and we, 
To balance the boat, sat side by side— 

Out under the arch of the Bridge of Sighs, 

On under the arch of the star-sown skies; 

We two were together on the Adrian sea,— 
The one fair woman of the world to me. 


These narrow-built boats, they rock when at sea, 
And they make one afraid. So she leaned to me; 
And that is the reason alone there fell 

Such golden folds of abundant hair 

Down over my shoulder as we sat there. 

These boatmen should build their boats more wide, 
Wider for lovers: as wide—ah, well ! 

But who is the rascal to kiss and tell? 
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The Art of Plagiarism The Baltimore Sun 

Robert Louis Stevenson has come forward with a 
charmingly frank acknowledgment that his fascinating 
story of Treasure Island was written on motives bor- 
rowed from Robinson Crusoe and from Tales of a Trav- 
eler. He feels he is also indebted to Edgar Allan Poe for 
the skeleton episode and for the stockade to Masterman 
Ready. But for that he cares nothing. “It is,” he 
says, ‘‘my debt to Washington Irving that exercises my 
conscience, and justly so, for I believe that plagiarism 
was rarely carried farther.” Mr. Stevenson may well 
confess his sins as a plagiarist with a show of penitence 
that is manifestly humorous, for he is in so numerous a 
company of fellow sinners that if he had not appro- 
priated anything from other authors his right to be clas- 
sified as an author at all might well be doubted. For 
they have all done it. Ralph Waldo Emerson says, in 
his essay on Quotation and Originality—itself one of 
the finest pieces of plagiarism in the language, it being 
a mosaic made up of facts and ideas from all creation— 
“ Originals are not original. There is imitation and 
suggestion to the archangels, if we knew their history.” 

Ninety-nine out of every one hundred readers believe, 
no doubt, that Abraham Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg 
remark that ‘‘ Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not perish from the earth,” was 
original with him. It was not. Daniel Webster used 
it in a speech in the Senate thirty-two years before. 
“ Public office is a public trust” was an old phrase to 
which Mr. Cleveland gave a new vogue. Charles Sum- 
ner, in 1872, said: ‘The phrase, ‘ public office is a 
public trust,’ has of late become common property.” 
And Thomas Jefferson used it sixty-five years before 
that. Shakespeare’s was an original mind, the most 
original that has ever clothed its conceptions in English 
forms of speech, according to the majority opinion. 
Yet the scholars who have explored Shakespeare will 
tell you from whom he plagiarized his plots, his dialogues, 
and his songs. ‘ Conscience does make cowards of us 
all.” Grand line, is it not? But here is Pilpay, the 
Brahmin, who lived at least 2,000 B. S. (before Shakes- 
peare), saying: “ Guilty conscience always makes peo- 
ple cowards.” And Pilpay, we may be sure, was not 
the originator of that saying. Cain, after he had killed 
Abel, probably coined that Shakespearean remark. “As 
good luck would have it,” is Shakespeare. “As ill luck 
would have it,” is Cervantes. They were contempora- 
neous. Who was the originator? Neither, probably. 
‘What the dickens,” is another of Shakespeare’s origi- 
nalities—perhaps. Thomas Heywood also uses the ex- 
pression in his play of “Edward IV.,” written, it may be, 
before The Merry Wives of Windsor. Nick Bottom, 
describing his dream, says that “The eye of man hath 
not seen, the ear of man hath not heard,” etc. But we 
find that from the pen of St. Paul, from whom it is un- 
doubtedly plagiarized. (See I. Corinthians, ii.,- 9.) 
Again, we read in Hamlet that “diseases desperate 
grown by desperate appliance are relieved, or not at 
all,” and feel the force of Shakespeare’s great creative 
mind. Yet he has merely plagiarized an aphorism of 
Hippocrates, who said: “ Extreme remedies are very 
appropriate for extreme diseases.” 


Goethe was frank to confess himself a plagiarist. He 
says: ‘What would remain of me if this art of appro- 
priation were derogatory to genius? Every one of my 
writings has been furnished to me by a thousand differ- 
ent persons. A thousand things, wise and foolish, 
have brought me, without suspecting it, the offerings 
of their thoughts, faculties and experience. My work 
is an aggregation of beings taken from the whole of 
nature; it bears the name of Goethe.” Voltaire, com- 
monly credited with being a highly original writer, is a 
self-acknowledged plagiarist, and he defends it boldly. 
“‘ Of all the forms of theft,” says he, “ plagiarism is the 
least dangerous to society.” Moliere took his plots and 
dialogues bodily from old Italian comedies. He can- 
didly repudiated any respect for the prigs who cry plagiar- 
ist at every man who digs a good thing out of the mines 
of literature and gives it in a new dress as his own. 
“ T conquer my own wherever I find it,” he cries. 

Disraeli (latterly called Lord Beaconsfield) was re- 
garded as a unique and entirely original character in the 
English public life of his time. No more’ persistent 
plagiarist ever lived. His famous funeral oration over 
the Duke of Wellington was taken almost word for 
word from a panegyric written by the great Frenchman, 
Thiers, on Marshal Saint-Cyr! The London Examiner 
turned out this neat quatrain to commemorate the 
plagiarism : 

In sounding great Wellington’s praise, 
Dizzy’s grief and his truth both appear ; 
For a flood of Thiers he lets fall, 
Which were certainly meant for Saint-Cyr. 


Plagiarism was a pet pastime of Disraeli, who, never- 
theless, added new brightness to all that he stole and 
enriched literature with not a few coinages that so far 
as yet discovered were brand-new. His oftenest quoted 
epigram: “ The critics are the men who have failed in 
literature and art,” is, however, a most flagrant plagiar- 
ism. We find it in Lander, Balzac, Dumas, Pope, 
Shenstone and Dryden. Who of all these was the 
author, and which were the plagiarists has never been 
determined. Dryden was very likely the father of it 
when he wrote: “Ill writers are usually the sharpest 
censors.” Shelley putsit in the most acid form: “ As a 
bankrupt thief turns thief-taker in despair, so an unsuc- 
cessful author turns critic.” 

A few years ago a lord mayor of London was caught 
interpolating half of a sermon by Spurgeon into one of 
his addresses. He said he knew it, and did it as a com- 
pliment to Spurgeon’s superior eloquence. His apology 
was accepted. The truth is, and there is no need of 
blushing about it, that all men whose literary output 
is large draw upon works of reference continually. 
The literary animalcule, who are always on the alert to 
detect a plagiarist, are of the same species of mental in- 
sect life that finds its supreme delight in shouting 
“‘ Chestnuts ” whenever one ventures to tell a droll story 
or repeat a current witticism. They want it understood 
that they know it all. There is no news for them. 
They were there on the spot when it occurred. They 
heard it all when they were children. 

The accumulated literary riches of all the ages cer- 
tainly include better, brighter, larger, nobler thoughts 








than any one man now living, be he preacher, poet, 
author, playwright, editor or any other variety of brain 
and pen worker, can think out for himself. By all means 
let them be drawn upon boldly and liberally for the pul- 
pit, the stage and the press. Give us more fine plagiar- 
ism and less feeble originality. 





The Bible as Literature........... Richard G. Moulton...........+ The Outlook 

One of our old dramas bears the somewhat remark- 
able title, A Woman Killed with Kindness. It would 
seem as if a similarly constructed title might well describe 
the Bible in the hands of its English readers; it is a 
Literature Smothered by Reverence. Of course, as 
a source of spiritual life the sacred Word has its full 
vitality and vitalizing force. But the Bible is something 
besides this; the very name “ Bible” may be translated 
‘«« Literature,” and, considered as literature, it must be 
confessed that the Bible is exercising little influence upon 
those to whom it is familiar. Moreover, it would seem 
that it has been reduced to this state of inanition 
through an extreme reverence, which, being divorced 
from intelligence, has proved mischievous. It has been 
felt that, in the case of so transcendent a message, the 
very sentences containing it were sacred. But, in thus 
doing homage to the separate sentences, readers have 
lost that linking between sentences and sentences which 


gave to them all their real force ; to the devout reader - 


the Bible has become a storehouse of isolated texts, of 
good words. He scarcely realizes that it exhibits the 
varieties of literary form familiar to him elsewhere— 
essays, epigrams, sonnets, stories, sermons, songs, 
philosophical observations and treatises, histories and 
legal documents. 

Even dramas are to be found in the Bible, and also 
love-songs ; nay, so far does dumb show enter into the 
ministry of Ezekiel that some of his compositions might 
fairly be described as tableaux-vivants. The distinction 
between things sacred and things secular, which exer- 
cises so questionable an influence upon our times, seems 
unknown to the world of the Old Testament. Its litera- 
ture embraces national anthems of Israel in various 
stages of its history, war ballads with rough refrains, 
hymns of defeat and victory, or for triumphant entrance 
into a conquered capital; pilgrim songs and the chants 
with which the family parties beguiled the journeys to 
the great feasts; fanciful acrostics to clothe sacred 
meditations or composed in compliment to a perfect 
wife; even the games of riddles which belong to such 
social meetings as Samson’s wedding. With the single 
exception of humorous literature, for which the Hebrew 
temperament has little fitness, the Bible presents as 
varied an intellectual food as can be found in any 
national literature. 

But the anxious inquiry will be made by some: Will 
not this literary treatment of Holy Writ interfere with 
its higher religious and theological uses ? The question 
ought to answer itself: if the Divine Revelation, which 
might have been made in so many different ways, has 
in fact taken the form of literature, this must be warrant 
sufficient for making such literary form a matter of 
study. But this is an understatement of the case ; not 
only is the literary study of the Bible permissible, but it 
is a necessary adjunct to the proper spiritual interpreta- 
tion. No doubt edification of a kind may be drawn 
from an isolated verse or a brief successivn of sentences ; 
but it is only when each literary section has been under- 
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stood as a whole in its plain or natural meaning that it 
is safe to go forward to the deeper spiritual signification. 
The neglect of this principle is responsible for many of 
the fanciful and even grotesque interpretations of the 
old commentators. To take an example, Solomon’s 
Song contains the following passage : 

By night on my bed, 

I sought him whom my soul loveth ; 

I sought him, but I found him not. 
A commentator like Quarles was ready from this single 
verse to plunge into mystic interpretation. His book 
of emblems represents a female figure, conventionally 
signifying the human soul, standing with a flat candle- 
stick in her hand by a bedside ; she is turning down the 
bedclothes, and appears surprised to find nothing inside 
them; while on the floor, hidden from her but visible to 
the reader, is the figure of the Saviour, in the attitude 
of one who has tumbled out of bed. No irreverence, 
of course, is intended; but such ludicrous literalism 
would be impossible to any one reading the poem as a 
piece of literature, who must see that the words quoted 
are the beginning of an exquisite dream of the heroine 
losing and again finding her lover. Nor when the dream 
has been fully caught is there any loss of mystic sym- 
bolism. All sections of the poem are a celebration of 
conjugal love. But the Old and New Testament alike 
apply the imagery of Bride and Bridegroom to the rela- 
tions between the soul and Christ, or the Church and 
its Head, and thus all the thoughts and emotions of the 
poem can have their spiritual applications. First in 
order of time is that which is natural—the plain literary 
interpretation—afterwards that which is spiritual. 

The point to be pressed upon the reading world at 
the present time is that the Bible is, above all things, 
an interesting literature. No class of readers can afford 
to neglect it, for—with the single exception noted above 
—every variety of literary interest is represented in the 
books of the Old and New Testaments. And, in mar- 
velous manner, all these kinds of literary beauty are 
concentrated in a single work—the Book of Job. This 
has an epic story for its basis; if it has less of lyric than 
of any other form, yet this lyric element—the Curse— 
is among the most famous passages in all poetry. The 
bulk of the book is a drama, in which there are char- 
acters finely discriminated and meeting in sharp con- 
trast, and open-air scene and chorus of spectators, and 
a plot which has its dénouement in a thunder-storm— 
the overlooking of which scenic touch has led to mis- 
understanding of the speeches attributed to God. The 
matter of the poem embraces ethical questions, and even 
questions of social science, which are still the themes of 
our philosophers; while so artistically are the various 
elements blended that each stage of the drama—from 
prologue to epilogue—has the function of stating or 
shadowing a different solution of the world’s great mys- 
tery of pain. Such a blending of all kinds of interest 
in a single work cannot be paralleled in any other of 
the world’s masterpieces. 

Among the separate branches of literature the lyric 
poetry of the Bible ranges from the early Songs of Deb- 
orah, or of Israel by the Red Sea, danced by answer- 
ing choruses of men and women, to such ideal and 
deeply spiritual meditations as the Hundred and Thirty- 
ninth Psalm. Critics by no means partial to the relig- 
ious side of Scripture have recognized that in lyric poetry 
the Hebrew leads the literature of the world. Of epic 
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poetry, on the contrary, it has been the custom to say 
that the Bible has no example. But the truth is rather 
that the definition of epic poetry needs enlarging to take 
in the stories of Scripture; the ignoring of these has led 
to the common mistake that “epic” is equivalent to 
“fiction.” Except in this one matter of being part of 
the national history, these Biblical stories produce upon 
our minds just the effect of epic poems. Such a story 
is that of Joseph, with its irenic situations and poetic 
justice; or that of David and Saul, brimful of adven- 
ture; or the mixed verse and prose that make up the 
story of Balaam; or the exquisite idyl that unites in so 
sweet a bond the melancholy beauty of Naomi and the 
shy grace of Ruth; or the crown of them all, the Book 
of Esther, which is saved from being an exciting novel 
with a double plot only by the accident of its being his- 
torically true. These stories are epic gems in a setting 
of sober history. And this setting will appeal to a dif- 
ferent literary taste, presenting history in all its forms, 
from the archeology of Genesis, or the constitutional 
history of the following books, to the ecclesiastical 
digests of Chronicles. 

It is impossible here to name all the departments of 
Biblical ‘literature. A nation’s whole philosophy—in 
that picturesque dress which has given to Hebrew phil- 
osophy its name of “ Wisdom ”—may be read in the 
books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, and the Apocryphal 
books of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom of Solomon; read 
in their proper order, they display the whole develop- 
ment of that philosophy, from the brief, disjointed ob- 
servations that make up Proverbs, to the first troubled 
attempt to read the meaning of life in Ecclesiastes, and 
the recovered serenity when, in the Book of Wisdom, a 
wider survey of life harmonizes analysis and faith. The 
literature of oratory is splendidly represented in Deuter- 
onomy; and no colléction of speeches in secular litera- 
ture has the interest which is given to the orations of 
Moses by the dramatic setting of the book, which pre- 
sents the pathetic situation of Moses at Pisgah, until 
pathos becomes triumph and rhetoric gives place to 
song. Philosophy and oratory belong to all literatures; 
but the Bible has all to itself the department of pro- 
phecy. This gathers into one distinct literary form ser- 
mons and political speeches ; burdens on hostile peoples 
that suggest the satires of secular literature; the mystic 
poetry of visions; dramatic dialogues like Micah’s con- 
troversy before the mountains, or Jeremiah’s intercession 
in a season of drought; while all ordinary literary forms 
are transcended when Joel and Isaiah present advanc- 
ing judgment in a spiritual drama that has all space for 
its stage and all time for the period of its action. In 
intrinsic worth, then, the Old Testament is second to 
none of the world’s great literatures. Moreover, it has, 
in common with the literature of Greece and Rome, 
been the main factor in the development of our modern 
prose and poetry. For the English-speaking people, no 
liberal education will be complete in which Classical 
and Biblical literature do not stand side by side. 





Pall Mall Budget 

The art of the essayist is so simple, so entirely free 
from canons or criticism, and withal so delightful, that 
one must needs wonder why all men are not essayists. 
Perhaps people do not know how easy it is. Or perhaps 
beginners are misled. Rightly taught it may be learnt 
in a brief ten minutes or so, what art there is in it. And 
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all the rest is as easy as wandering among woodlands on 
a bright morning in the spring. Then sit you down if 
you would join us, taking paper, pens, and ink; and 
mark this, your pen is a matter of vital moment. For 
every pen writes its own sort of essay, and pencils also, 
after their kind. The ink perhaps may have its influence 
too, and the paper; but paramount is the pen. This, 
indeed, is the fundamental secret of essay writing. 
Wed any man to his proper pen, and the delights of 
composition and the birth of an essay are assured. 
Only many of us wander through the earth and never 
meet with her—futile and lonely men. And of all pens, 
your quill for essays that are literature. There is a sub- 
tle informality, a delightful easiness, perhaps even a faint 
immortality essentially literary, about the quill. The 
quill is rich in suggestion and quotation. There are 
quills that would quote you Montaigne and Horace in 
the hands of a trades-union delegate. And those quirky, 
idle noises this pen makes are delightful, and would 
break your easy fluency with wit. All the classical 
essayists wrote with a quill, and Addison used the most 
expensive kind the Government purchased. And the be- 
ginning of the inferior essay was the dawn of the cheap 
steel pen. 

The quill nibs they sell to fit into ordinary penholders 
are no true quills at all, lacking dignity, and may even 
lead you into the New Humor if you trust overmuch to 
their use. After a proper quill commend me toa stumpy 
BB pencil; you get less polish and broader effects, but 
you are still doing good literature. Sometimes the work 
is crowded—Mr. George Meredith, for instance, is sus- 
pected of a soft pencil—and always it is blunter than 
quill work, and more terse. With a hard pencil no man 
can write anything but a graceless style—a kind of east- 
wind air it gives—and smile you cannot. So that it is 
often used for serious articles in the half-crown reviews. 
There follows the host of steel pens. That bald, clear, 
scientific style, all set about with words like “evolution” 
and “environment,” which aims at expressing its mean- 
ing with precision and an exemplary economy of words, 
is done with fine steel nibs—twelve a penny at any sta- 
tioner’s. The J pen to the lady novelist, and the stylo- 
graph to the devil; your essayist must not touch the 
things. So much for the pen. If you cannot write 
essays easily that is where the hitch comes in. Get a 
box of a different kind of pen and begin again, and so 
on again and again until despair or joy arrests you. As 
for a typewriter, you could no more get an essay out of 
a typewriter than you could play a sonata upon its keys. 
No essay was ever written with a typewriter yet, nor 
ever will be. Besides its impossibility, the suggestion 
implies a brutal disregard of the division of labor by 
which we live and move and have our being. If the 
essayist typewrite, the unemployed typewriter, who is 
commonly a person of some education and capacity, 
might take to essays—and where is your living then ? 
One might as reasonably start at once with the Lino- 
type and print one’s wit and humor straight away. 
And, taking the invasion of other trades one step further, 
one might, after an attempt to sell one’s own newspaper, 
even get to the pinch of having to read it oneself. No; 
even essayists must be reasonable. If its clitter-clatter 
did not render composition impossible, the typewriter 
would still be beneath the honor of a literary man. 

Then forthe paper. The luxurious, expensive, small- 
sized, cream-laid note is best, since it makes your essay 
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choice and compact ; and failing that ripped envelopes 
and the backs of bills. Some men love ruled paper, be- 
cause they can write athwart the lines, and some take 
the fly-leaves of their friend’s books. But whosoever 
writes on cheap sermon-paper, full of hairs, should write 
far away from the woman he loves, lest he offend her 
ears. It is good, however, for a terse, forcible style. 
The ink should be glossy black as it leaves your pen, for 
polished English. Violet inks lead to sham sentiment, 
and blue-black to vulgarity. Red-ink essays are often 
good, but usually unfit for publication. This is as 
much almost as any one need know to begin essay writ- 
ing. Given your proper pen and ink, or pencil and 
paper, you simply sit down and write the thing. The 
value of an essay is not its matter, but its mood. You 
must be comfortable, of course; an easy-chair, with 
arm-rests, slippers, and a book to write upon are usually 
employed, and you must have been fed recently, and 
your body clothed with ease rather than grandeur. For 
the rest, do not trouble to stick to your subject or any 
subject; and take no thought for the editor or the 
reader, for your essay should be as spontaneous as the 
lilies of the field. So long as you do not begin with a 
definition you may begin anyhow. An abrupt beginning 
is much admired—after the fashion of the clown’s entry 
through the chemist’s window. Then whack at your 
reader at once; hit him over the head with the sausages, 
brisk him up with the poker, bundle him into the wheel- 
barrow, and so carry him away with you before he knows 
where you are. You can do what you like with a reader 
if you only keep him on the move. But one law must 
be observed: an essay, like a dog that wishes to please, 
must have a lively tail, short, but waggish as possible. 





Books to be Re-read........... Agnes Repplier............. Atlantic Monthly 

Many people have told us about the advantage of 
remembering what we read, and have imparted severe 
counsels as to ways and means. Thackeray and Charles 
Lamb alone have ventured to hint at the equal delight 
of forgetting, and of returning to some well-loved vol- 
ume with recollections softened into an agreeable haze. 
Lamb, indeed, with characteristic impatience, sighed 
for the waters of Lethe that he might have more than 
his due; that he might grasp a double portion of those 
serene pleasures of which his was no niggardly share. 
“T feel as if I had read all the books I want to read,” 
he wrote disconsolately to Bernard Barton. ‘Oh! to 
forget Fielding, Steele, etc., and read ’em new!” 

This is a wistful fancy in which many of us have had 
our share. ‘There come moments of doubt and discon- 
tent when even a fresh novel fills us with shivery appre- 
hensions. We pick it up reluctantly, and look at it 
askance, as though it were a dose of wholesome medi- 
cine. We linger sadly for a moment on the brink; and 
then, warm in our hearts, comes the memory of hap- 
pier hours when we first read Guy Mannering, or The 
Scarlet Letter, or Persuasion; when we first forgot the 
world in David Copperfield, or raced at headlong 
speed, with tingling veins and bated breath, through 
the marvelous Woman in White. Alas! why were we 
so ravenous in our youth? Like the Prodigal Son, we 
consumed all our fortune in a few short years, and now 
the husks, though very excellent husks indeed, and 
highly recommended for their nourishing and stimu- 
lating qualities by the critic doctors of the day, seem to 
our jaded tastes a trifle dry and savorless. If only we 
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could forget the old, beloved books, and “read ’em 
new!” With many this is not possible, for the impres- 
sion which they make is too vivid to be obliterated, or 
even softened, by time. We may re-read them, if we 
choose. We do re-read them often, for the sake of lin- 
gering repeatedly over each familiar page, but we can 
never “read ’em new.” ‘The thrill of anticipation, the 
joyous pursuit, the sustained interest, the final satisfac- 
tion—all these sensations of delight belong to our ear- 
liest acquaintance with literature. 

But other books there be, and it is well for us that 
this is so, whose tranquil mission is to soothe our grayer 
years. These faithful comrades are the “ bedside” 
friends whom Thackeray loved, to whom he returned 
night after night in the dozy hours, and in whose gener- 
ous companionship he found respite from the fretful 
cares of day. These are the volumes which should 
stand on a sacred shelf apart, and over them a bust of 
Hermes, god of good dreams and quiet slumbers, whom 
the wise ancients honored soberly as having the best of 
all guerdons in his keeping. 





Art of Fiction...Herbert Crackenthorpe...The Yellow Book (Copeland & Day) 

During the past fifty years, as every one knows, the 
art of fiction has been expanding in a manner exceed- 
ingly remarkable, till it has grown to be the predomi- 
nant branch of imaginative literature. But the other 
day we were assured that poetry only thrives in limited 
and exquisite editions; that the drama, in England at 
least, has practically ceased to be literature at all. 
Each epoch instinctively chooses that literary vehicle 
which is best adapted for the expression of its particu- 
lar temper: just as the drama flourished in the robust 
age of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson; just as that out- 
burst of lyrical poetry at the beginning of the century 
in France coincided with a period of extreme emotional 
exaltation; so the novel, facile and flexible in its con- 
ventions, with its endless opportunities for accurate de- 
lineation of reality, becomes supreme in a time of de- 
mocracy and of science—to note but these two salient 
characteristics. And, if we pursue this line of thought, 
we find that, on all sides, the novel is being approached 
in one special spirit, that it would seem to be striving, 
for the moment at any rate, to perfect itself within cer- 
tain definite limitations. To employ a hackneyed catch- 
word, the novel is becoming realistic. Completely ideal- 
istic art—art that has no point of contact with the facts 
of the universe, as we know them—is, of course, an im- 
possible absurdity ; similarly, a complete reproduction 
of Nature by means of words is an absurd impossibility. 
. . . Art is not invested with the futile function of per- 
petually striving after imitation or reproduction of Na- 
ture ; she endeavors to produce, through the adaptation 
of a restricted number of natural facts, a harmonious 
and satisfactory whole. Indeed, in this very process of 
adaptation and blending together lies the main and 
greater task of the artist. And the novel, the short 
story, even the impression of a mere incident, convey 
each of them the imprint of the temper in which their 
creator has achieved this process of adaptation and 
blending together of his material. They are inevitably 
stamped with the hall-mark of his personality. A work 
of art can never be more than a corner of Nature, seen 
through the temperament of a single man. Thus all 
literature is, must be, essentially subjective: for style is 
but the power of individual expression. 





YOUNG PHILOSOPHERS: SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN 





Reasoning by Analogy—A caller had mentioned that 
a neighbor had been obliged to shoot his dog because 
it had grown old and cross. After he had gone, little 
Edith, who had been quiet since the dog was spoken 
of, surprised her mother by asking: ‘“‘ Mamma, when 
do you think papa will shoot Aunt Sarah ?”—Tit-Bits. 


Juvenile Skepticism—Minister: ‘‘ And howdo you get 
on at Sunday-school, Billie?” Billie: ‘ Pretty well; I’ve 
just learned about the whale swallowing Jonah.” Min- 
ister: ‘‘ That’s good.” Billie: “Yes,sir; and next Sunday 
I’m going to begin to believe it.”—Pittsburg Bulletin. 

A Colored Solomon—A teacher of a Virginia district 
school recently asked one of her little colored pupils to 
go to the blackboard and write a sentence thereon con- 
taining the word “ delight.” George Washington Jack- 
son went pompously to the front of the room and wrote, 
in a large scrawling hand: “De wind blowed so hard 
dat it put out de light.”——Philadelphia Record. 


Willie’s Confidential Weakness—James Whitcomb 
Riley’s fondness for children is a well-known character- 
istic of the “ Hoosier” poet, and his keen appreciation 
of their quaint sayings is illustrated in the following 
dialogue he claims to have overheard, and which he re- 
lated at a recent luncheon: “I don’t like Willie ’tall,” 
the first youngster asserted, emphatically. “‘ Why not?” 
he was asked. ‘“ ’Cause every night he goes and blabs 
everything to God.”—New York Tribune. 


Tommy Argues the Case—“I don’t see what’s the 
use of me being vaccinated again,” said Tommy, baring 
his arm reluctantly for the doctor. “ The human body 
changes every seven years, Tommy,” replied his mother. 
“You are eleven years old now. You were in your 
fourth year when you were vaccinated first, and it has 
run out.” “ Well, I was baptized when I was a baby. 
Has that run out, too ?”—Chicago Tribune. 


Object-Lesson on the Chair—Teacher (having di- 
rected the attention of the class to the various parts of 
a chair): ‘“ Of what use is the seat of a chair?” Bright 
little girl (who knows it all): “I know.” Teacher: 
“You may tell the class.” Bright little girl: “To keep 
people from flopping on the floor.”—Judge. 


A Retort Courteous—* Charles, you must do what I 
tell you. When I was a little child like you I was al- 
ways good and obedient.” ‘I’m glad to know that, 
mamma, and you may be sure that I’ll say the same to 
my children when I have any.”—Fliegende Blaetter. 


A Choice of Weapons—A little fellow had been seri- 
ously lectured by his mother and finally sent into the 
garden to find a switch with which he was to be pun- 
ished. He returned soon and said: “I could not find a 
switch, mamma, but here’s a stone you can throw at 
me.”—New York Telegram. 


Prayer with a Commentary—Little Mary has always 
been devoted to her aunt May, and prays for her each 
night long and fervently. One day, however, during a 
visit at her aunt’s, the child did something wrong and 
had to be punished. When evening came, and she 
knelt at her aunt’s knee to say her prayers, it was evi- 
dent that the sore spot was there still. “Bless papa 
and mamma,” began the childish voice, and then there 


was an ominous silence, after which the prayer was con- 
cluded with no reference to Aunt May. “ Now,” re- 
marked Miss Four-Year-Old, with flashing eyes, as she 
rose, “what do you think of that for a prayer ?”—-Wasp. 


A Concrete Abstraction—Teacher: “An abstract 
noun is the name of something you can think of but 
not touch. Can you give me an example, Tommy ?” 
Tommy: “ A red-hot poker.”—Traveller’s Record. 


Corroborative Satisfaction—Mother: “I gave you ten 
cents to be good yesterday, and to-day you are just try- 
ing to show how bad youcan be.” Willie: “ Yes, but I 
am just trying to show you to-day that you got the 
worth of your money yesterday.”—Sunshine. 


Applied Irony—Georgie: “ Auntie what does irony 
mean?” Auntie: “It means to say one thing and mean 
the opposite, like calling a rainy day a fine day.” 
Georgie: “I think I understand you, auntie. Wouldn’t 
this be irony, ‘ Auntie, I don’t want a nice big piece of 
cake ?’”—Youth’s Companion. 


With a Reservation—Mamma (to Johnny, who had 
been given a pear with pills artfully concealed in it): 
** Well, dear, have you finished your pear?” Johnny: 
“‘ Yes, mamma, all but the seeds.” - Druggist’s Circular. 


Like the Prince of Wales—An English schoolmaster 
promised a crown to any boy who should propound a 
riddle that the teacher could not answer. One and 
another tried, and at last one boy asked: “ Why am I 
like the Prince of Wales?” ‘The master puzzled his 
wits in vain, and finally was compelled to admit that he 
did not know. “ Why,” said the boy, “ it’s because I’m 
waiting for the crown.”—Tit-Bits. 


Speculative Mathematics—“ Well, Elizabeth, you are 
at the head of your class, to-day. How did you man- 
age it?” ‘ Why, the teacher asked Mary Small how 
many are 5 and 7 and she said 13. He said that was 
too many; then he asked Josephine Little and she said 
11, and that wasn’t enough. SoI thought I’d try 12, 
and I guessed it right.”—-School Journal. 


Tommy’s Storm Signals—Rev. D. Fourthly, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Fourthly, was making a pastoral call at 
the Shackleford dwelling, and had unconsciously pro- 
longed his stay until the afternoon sun was low in the 
sky and Tommy Shackleford had begun to grow hun- 
gry. Burning with righteous indignation, and moved 
by a strong sense of personal ill-treatment, Tommy 
strode into the parlor. “ Maw,” he said, in a high- 
pitched voice, ‘‘ you’d better get a gait on you. If paw 
comes home an’ finds supper ain’t ready again, he’ll 
raise the darnedest row ever you went anywhere.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Time Dragged—Little Johnny, having been invited 
out to dinner with his mother, was commanded not to 
speak at the table except when he was asked a question, 
and promised to obey the command. At the table no 
attention was paid to Johnny for a long time. He grew 
very restless, and his mother could see that he was hav- 
ing a hard time to “hold in.” By and by he could 
stand it no longer. ‘‘ Mamma!” he called out, “ when 
are they going to begin asking me questions? ”—Puck. 





SCIENTIFIC PROBLEMS, PROGRESS AND PROPHECY 





The Wonderful Telescope Lens. .Long-Distance Photography. .New York Press 

The man who will not be photographed on any con- 
sideration will hereafter be very much chagrined to 
know that he cannot help himself. The camera fiend is 
now able to “ take him” whether he will or no. Further- 
more, the camera fiend can do it under conditions 
which will not allow of any personal chastisement on 
the part of the man. Late developments in photog- 
raphy enable pictures of objects to be taken, though the 
camera be dozens of miles away. It is done by means 
of the telescopic lens, which will take a recognizable 
picture of a person on a hotel porch at a distance of 
half a mile or more. Given a half-mile start, there 
might be some trouble in catching a camera fiend who 
had taken your picture, even though he were loaded 
down with an outfit. 

The very latest feat in long distance photographing 
was the taking of Mount Washington. It was success- 
fully accomplished last week. The latest European 
feat was the taking of Mont Blanc. The possibilities 
that lie in long-distance photography are enormous. It 
will add wonderfully to our store of knowledge con- 
cerning forthcoming scenic events. Think of getting 
an absolute picture or series of pictures of a great bat- 
tle scene. Every incident of the fight could be shown. 
The picture could be divided and individual scenes 
shown. The photographic artist could be miles away, 
yet he would be able to capture the very expressions on 
the faces of the men engaged in action. He could 
also develop the scenic or panoramic view, and thus 
obtain an accurate picture from both points of view. 
A series of such photographs might materially alter the 
historical rendering of the fight. There could be no 
subsequent disputes regarding the positions of various 
battalions. 

The great yacht races which have been sailed in the 
series of contests between this country and England 
could be accurately pictured in photographs taken from 
a shore, perhaps far down on the horizon. Now the 
photographer has to go off in a boat and take his views 
from a slippery, unsteady deck. Anything within range 
of the eye can be taken by means of the photographic 
lens, but it goes further than the eye and carries out 
the details of the scene. Gazing with the naked eye at 
a landscape everything appears hazy, and the ordinary 
camera would depict it in just that way. But now the 
telescopic photographer may stand several miles from a 
church and take a picture so clear that we are able to 
distinguish the time on its clock face. Moreover, the 
new arrangement embraces a view of the church and 
but little of its surroundings. ‘The intervening distance 
can be all done away with if necessary. 

A vessel might founder off a rocky coast. Under 
ordinary circumstances an occasional rocket and a dim 
outline would be all that could be seen. She would go 
to the bottom, perhaps, and her name and destination, 
much less her passengers, remain unknown. A photo- 
graph of her, taken with the telescopic lens, on the 
other hand, shows her name, size, condition and even 
her passengers’ faces. Again, in time of war the prin- 
ciple could be used to discover an enemy’s position. It 
is recorded that when the British occupied Manhattan 


Island during the Revolution, Washington came dowr 
from Dobbs Ferry and stood on the Palisades, from 
whence he could discern, by means of a glass, the fact 
that the enemy were camped at Fort George, and that 
he could see “ one hundred tents.” Perhaps the fortunes 
of war would have changed had he seen more. The 
telescopic lens would have enabled him to proceed on a 
sure basis, at any rate. 

Mr. E. L. Wilson, editor of Wilson’s Photographic 
Magazine, says, regarding long-distance photography: 
“ The taking of pictures of objects which are some dis- 
tance away is accomplished by means of an extra attach- 
ment which can be placed on any camera. In photo- 
graphing distant objects the pictures produced by an 
ordinary lens and camera are generally too small. If to 
remedy this defect a lens of long focus is chosen, it re- 
quires a camera with a correspondingly long extension 
of bellows, which is generally very cumbersome. The 
teleo lens, as the new attachment is called, does away 
with the long focus lens, as well as the cumbersome 
camera. By simply screwing this attachment to the 
camera you can, without changing your point of view and 
with your ordinary camera, obtain a very much enlarged 
picture of the distant object. The possibilities of the: 
lens are enormous. The arrangement itself is not new, 
but the practical tests to which it has been put have 
been more radical lately than heretofore. Mount Wash- 
ington, for instance, has often been photographed, but 
now, with the attachment, a much better picture has 
been secured, I hear. Two pictures of the Church of 
Our Lady in Munich were secured. The first, with the 
ordinary camera, a long distance from the church, pre- 
sented a long perspective distance, all the intermediate 
ground showing and the church itself looming up indis- 
tinct and unsatisfactory. Without moving the camera 
the new attachment was fitted to it and the bellows. 
pulled out. The resulting picture looked as though it 
had been taken a few hundred yards from the church, 
and you could actually discern the details of the Arabian 
style of architecture.” 





Mental Training: A Remedy for Education William George Jordan* 
There are two great things that education should do 
for the individual—it should train his senses, and teach 
him to think. Education, as we know it to-day, does 
not truly do either; it gives the individual only a vast 
accumulation of facts, unclassified, undigested, and 
seen in no true relations. Like seeds kept in a box, 
they may be retained, but they do not grow. For years 
the mind is filled with facts that the mind is not trained 
to digest. To the physical body food is of value only 
when digested, so it is in the mind, with mental food; 
but if digestion were made continuous, perfect, and 
ever equal to the supply of food, overfeeding either in 
mind or body would be impossible. But in the educa- 
tion of to-day the digestion is not equal to the feeding. 
The greatest educational need of the individual is a 
trained mind—a mind that is ready on the instant—not 
the next day. With most persons the intellectual bril- 
liancy, the proper thing to say, comes as an after- 
thought. An after-thought is but a beautiful possibility 
* An extract from the New Science Review. 
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designed to fit a lost opportunity. It is no more help- 
ful to a man than a flattering epitaph on his tombstone. 
With most persons this wit is like a night telegram—it 
is not delivered until the next morning. Man expects 
his hand to be instantly ready to perform any motion of 
which it is capable; but he is resigned if his mind does 
not act quickly. He says that readiness is born with 
people; it cannot be acquired. If man’s heart, lungs, 
or stomach are weak, he consults specialists, and never 
gives up until he obtains relief. But if he cannot re- 
member names or faces; if he is subject to that intel- 
lectual remorse known as after-thought; if he has no 
eye for color, or taste for music ; if he has no command 
of language; if there is lack of power in any respect in 
his mind, he is perfectly resigned, and says, “I am as 
God made me, and so I must remain.” When man 
fails he always does this. He says “ I am as God made 
me ;” but when he succeeds he proudly proclaims him- 
self a “self-made man.” It is not necessary to submit 
to any mental weakness. ‘Training will do even more 
for the mind than for the body. 

The system of mental training by analysis, law, and 
analogy, briefly outlined in this paper, seeks to educate 
the mind, to quicken, intensify, and develop its work- 
ings, as a physician does with the body, toning, and ex- 
ercising all weak parts. By a system of exercises it 
would train every sense, every faculty, every memory, 
every power, part, and phase of mind, every mental 
muscle, making it supple and instantly responsive—as a 
massage stimulates the body. It would reveal to man 


his power and his weakness, teach him to know himself. 
Man, whatever be his line in life, needs a trained mind 
—one quickened and in best health and condition, to 
be used in whatever be his activity. Education should 
give all men this general groundwork of power, even if 


it give nothing more. An untrained mind is like a 
torch — flickering, uncertain, wasting, and losing its 
light. The trained mind is like a searchlight, that in- 
stantly can turn every ray of its energy in perfect con- 
centration upon any one point. It is not the energy it 


takes to do a thing that tires men, it is the energy they - 


waste. Most men every day waste enough energy to 
run a genius. The fault with persons is, not that they 
are not naturally bright, but merely that their minds are 
not trained, not systematized, not reduced to order. 
This power education does not give; but it should 
give it as the fulfillment of its first duty. In aught that 
may seem sweeping in this article, I wish it understood 
as relating to the “system” and in no wise a criticism 
of the splendid work of individual teachers, professors, 
and other educators who have been successful. What- 
ever success they may have had has been in revolt 
against conventional machine-methods. 

Medical science to-day tells us that a single funda- 
mental weakness in one organ in the physical body may 
assert itself successively in the course of years under 
perhaps a dozen distinct phases in as many parts of the 
body. All may be traceable, if our diagnosis be suffi- 
ciently analytic to discover the unity masquerading be- 
neath these disguises, to one disorder. To this “root” 
we must direct all our energies. So it is with the many 
weaknesses and failures in the education of to-day. The 
root weakness is constant impression without a corresponda- 
ing expression. Under a hundred phases is this constant 
basic failure shown. Before pressing this point further, let 
us seek for a moment to simplify the workings of the mind. 


SCIENTIFIC PROBLEMS, PROGRESS AND PROPHECY 


The mind may be divided roughly into three parts or 
faculties—impression, repression, and expression. ‘The 
first, impression, receives all the raw material through 
the senses—seeing, hearing, touching, smelling, tasting, 
and the muscular sense. The second is repression or 
memory, which, by cerebration, analyzes all this raw 
material; combines, re-combines, deepens, and classifies 
it ready for expression. The third, or expression, uses 
the material the senses have received and memory has 
classified, in writing, speaking, clear formulation in words, 
drawing, or some other form of outward activity. Any 
thought expressed becomes modified by meeting new 
thought, re-enters the mind, is again retained in memory, 
again expressed; and this trifold process is endlessly re- 
peated. In the perfect mind this process is constant and 
continuous; in all minds the tendency to this is as natural 
as the circulation of the blood. Our modern education 
forces material into the mind (and even this through 
untrained senses) and, without a corresponding expres- 
sion, the mental food becomes congested, clogged, and 
unavailable. Impressions, instead of being classified for 
instant readiness, are buried under succeeding layers of 
impression, as geologic strata overlie and conceal each 
other. 

Does not all the inability of an ordinary college grad- 
uate lie in this matter of expression? Is his mind quick 
to analyze a new subject and to see it in its relations ? 
To ask a good question? ‘To givea quick illustration? 
To make a fair description? To be ready in conver- 
sation? To sum up, to epitomize, to formulate his own 
views? To make a generalization? He has informa- 
tion, but so has a library; he has a vocabulary, but so 
has a dictionary. ‘To be of service to him in the battle 
of life his information and his vocabulary must be held 
in immediate readiness. Mental training recognizes 
these three divisions; gives each careful exercises to 
keep each in its best condition as a part of the instru- 
ment, and then trains the mind to pass every impression 
through the trifold process, a training that soon results 
in automatic action. Perfect education in any line is 
but conscious training of mind or body to act uncon- 
sciously. 

This system of training by analysis, law, and analogy, 
which later in this article I shall outline and illustrate, 
is seen in perfect working in the mind of a child be- 
fore it has been perverted by false education. The 
mind of the child is constantly analyzing. It is con- 
stantly seeking to trace effects back to causes; to predict 
effects from causes. It then seeks constantly to know 
the how, the why, the reason, the law governing what it 
sees. Then the child, wiser than it knows, grasps the 
great truth that all law is universal, and seeks to project 
the law discovered in the single instance into other fields 
by analogy, saying, “ Well, if that’s so, then this must 
be so.” <A short time in the public schools tends to 
weaken and almost stifle this process forever. The 
mind of the greatest philosopher cannot rise above this 
trifold process of analysis, law, and analogy; his dis- 
coveries become great only as he dares to use this pro- 
cess to its perfection; dares to project it far into the 
hidden mysteries, reach the revelation, and then verify 
the revelation by slow, careful presentation of attesting 
facts. Newton’s discovery of the law of gravitation and 
Darwin’s law of the survival of the fittest were but su- 
preme manifestations of this process. And a process, 
too, so wonderful as to be seen on close, careful study, 
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in a minified form, in every instance wherein the mind 
has done its duty. This bird’s-eye view of the subject 
forbids fuller amplification, at this point, of the possibili- 
ties of these three words—analysis, law, and analogy. 
But when taught in this spirit, with growing reverence 
for law, from its most simple phase of mere “why” in a 
trivial instance, to the grandeur of some majestic law 
that binds a million of these “whys” into a simple for- 
mula—like a great cable of countless strands—mental 
training becomes more than mere mental education. 
The recognition of the inevitability of consequent that 
comes from the growing belief in law—law, natural, 
mental, physical, moral, spiritual—soon enters into the 
very fibres of man’s character, and becomes an ethical 
training that puts him into harmony with all that is best, 
all that is highest, noblest, and exalted. It shows him 
that his true mental training must be based on the har- 
monious quickening, perfecting, and unifying of his 
mental, his physical, and his moral nature. 





Jn a Submarine Boat........ A Gigantic Metal Fish ....... Philadelphia Times 

The submarine boat which Uncle Sam is going to 
build will realize the dream of Jules Verne. His ac- 
ccunt of the cigar-shaped Nautilus, which voyaged 20,- 
coo leagues under the sea, is a pretty fair description of 
the newest wonder of science as applied to navigation. 
Such secrecy is maintained regarding vessels of this kind 
which have been newly constructed abroad, that up to 
date nothing very definite has been made public about 
them. The submarine boat, as it actually swims to-day, 
is like a huge fish, 150 feet or more in length—a fish 
with a single great eye for surveying the ocean all 
around, while the creature itself is under water, and 
with lungs capable of holding enormous quantities of 
compressed air. The fish has fins—pectoral fins, on 
the sides not far from the nose. They are horizontal 
rudders for diving. The tail is formed by two similar 
rudders, to help in the same movement. Electricity is 
the motive power, twin screws driving the boat. Though 
batteries take up a good deal of room, they make no 
smoke, require no fuel, and need no supply of air. The 
captain has only to touch a button and the craft re- 
sponds. ‘The interior of the vessel, lighted by elec- 
tricity, is almost wholly occupied by machinery. There 
is no room for officers or crew to sleep or eat. If they 
want food they must take it along in the shape of sand- 
wiches. The boat is built for business and not for 
pleasure. Cruises are very short, because at brief in- 
tervals the craft must return to port to have her storage 
batteries filled with electricity. She can run under 
water for fourteen hours, at the rate of ten knots an 
hour, before exhausting her supply of power. 

An indicator shows the depth at which she is run- 
ning. It is not desirable to travel far beneath the sur- 
face, on account of the pressure of the water, which, at 
300 or 400 feet down, would crush the boat. Besides 
there is no object in doing so. As for speed, ten knots 
an hour is quite as fast as one could wish to travel 
under water. ‘To go more rapidly would greatly increase 
the danger. It should be remembered that the fish 
moves in a liquid gloom and sometimes in complete 
darkness. How navigate, then? It is simple enough. 
The fish has an eye, and a very wonderful organ of 
vision it is. 

Let us suppose that the boat is manceuvering under 
water in the neighborhood of a hostile fleet. ‘The cap- 
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tain wishes to take a view of his surroundings. He 
rises to a distance of six feet below the surface. Pres- 


ently a metal tube a foot in diameter shoots up from the 
top of the vessel high enough for its upper extremity to 
emerge out of the waves. The tube contains telescopic 
lenses and is provided with a reflector. The lower end 
of it descends into the steering-room, where there is a 
pivoted circular table covered with a white cloth. You 
perceive, of course, the device is the camera obscura. 
By shifting the table the captain can see for miles all 
around, Every sail on the ocean, every ripple of the 
waves is as Clear to his eye as if he stood on the deck of 
a ship with a good glass in the open air above. It is 
the eye of a lobster improved. Perhaps the crab serves 
better for the purpose of similitude. The crustacean, 
desirous of hiding from an enemy, covers itself with sand 
completely, leaving only its eyes, each of which is on a 
long stalk, projecting out. It sees everything, while 
itself invisible. Having ascertained his location and 
surroundings, the captain takes in his metal tube and 
steers by compass. That instrument in a boat of steel 
would be thrown out of all accuracy, and on this ac- 
count the craft is built of bronze, save for some small 
parts that must be of the harder metal. Bronze is but 
slightly magnetic. 

Such a submarine boat carries two officers, a couple 
of machinists and eight men. These twelve persons 
must breathe, and the air which they require is taken 
aboard like so much fuel. It is forced into metal 
walled compartments under such great pressure that a 
supply takes up but little room. The bronze fish does 
not have to go to its shore station in order to have 
fresh air pumped into its lungs. It can do that for 
itself, rising to the surface for the purpose. However, 
even this is not necessary. The fish may take breath 
while under the water. Suppose that the atmosphere on 
board the boat has become vitiated after several hours 
of submarine travel. She ascends to within a few feet 
of the surface and rests there, while three metal tubes 
shoot up from her high enough for the upper ends of 
them to emerge out of the water. Through these wind 
pipes she sucks in all the fresh air she wants and stores 
it away under pressure in her compartments. 

There is another very important use for the com- 
pressed air. The boat, let us say, is at the surface of 
the water. The captain wishes to descend. He touches 
the button that actuates the mechanism which lets 
water into the compartments constructed for the pur- 
pose. This is continued until enough water has entered 
the vessel to all but overcome her buoyancy. Then, 
the boat having headway, the fin-like rudders are used 
to make her dive. When the indicator shows the 
desired depth, she resumes the horizontal. After a 
time the captain desires to return to the surface. All 
he has to do is to open communication by touching a 
button between the compressed air compartments and 
the water-filled compartments. The expanding air 
rushes into the latter, driving the water out. The vessel 
regains her buoyancy and rises. Nothing has been said 
yet as to the tremendous weapons with which the sub- 
marine boat is provided. From her nose project two 
18-inch torpedo tubes, one shot from which, accurately 
aimed, will destroy a great ship. Struck by such a 
projectile, which explodes on impact, the most powerful 
armored vessel ever built will sink at once. The proud 
battle-ship—a floating mass of machinery that has cost 
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five millions of dollars to construct—is transformed in a 
moment into an iron coffin, carrying officers and crew 
to the bottom. 

The mighty fish glides away, to come up presently 
to breathe and look around upon the scene of the de- 
struction she has caused—herself at the same time invis- 
ible and safe from pursuit. No better submarine boat 
now exists than the Gustave Zede, property of the repub- 
lic of France. It is a cigar-shaped vessel, cylindrical in 
section, 160 feet long, 12 feet in diameter and weighing 
230 tons. Ithasa battery for each horse-power—that is 
to say, 720 batteries in all for motive power. ‘To insulate 
so much electricity is difficult. Only the other day 100 
of the Zede’s batteries blew up, causing a damage of 
perhaps $20,000. Experiments with the Zede in the 
Mediterranean have been highly successful. Conditions 
there are rather exceptionally favorable, and so, for the 
sake of getting more points on the problem, a smaller 
boat on the same pattern, about half the size of the 
Zede, is now being built on the English Channel at 
Cherbourg. It will be called the Morse, and is to be 
finished in a few months. ‘The water of the Channel is 
muddy and choppy and the bottom is rocky. 

Just what pattern of submarine boat Uncle Sam will 
select for his first attempt in this style of submarine 
architecture has not been decided as yet. Probably it 
will be the Holland type, named after its American in- 
ventor—a steel cigar-shaped vessel provided with steam 
engines for generating the electricity used for actuating 
the twin screws. This equipment renders it unnecessary 
for her to go to a shore station to be charged, like the 
Zede. She need only get up steam and load her own 
batteries. Naval experts, however, express the opinion 
that such facilities are not likely to be of much value to 
a vessel of this kind. Its natural duty is to defend a 
harbor, and there would be no difficulty in running back 
to the shore station once in twenty-four hours to have 
the storage batteries filled. Getting up steam on board 
involves coming to the surface for the necessary air, and 
that might be dangerous. 

The Holland boat can run six hours continuously 
under water, at eight knots per hour. She is slightly 
less fast submerged than the Zede, but her speed at the 
surface is the same—sixteen knots an hour. When at 
the surface her hull is covered with three feet of water, 
the only part of her exposed being a turret of nickel steel, 
which is proof against rapid-fire guns. From this turret 
the pilot can look out over the water through a glass 
window. The present Secretary of the Navy has no 
faith in submarine vessels. Congress gave $150,000 to 
build one, and he asked leave to spend the money on two 
torpedo boats. Permission was refused, and so now a 
Board of experts is trying to find out what type of craft 
is best. It is not practicable to copy the Zede, for her 
plans are a profound secret. Only a few French officers 
know them. It might be imagined that a few such boats 
as the Zede would render warfare on the sea impossible, 
because too destructive ; that, while themselves invisible, 
they could destroy whole navies. But this is not true. 
Partly blinded as they are while under water and moving 
at a slow rate of speed, they could only attack success- 
fully ships at anchor. Obviously, hostile vessels would 
take good care not to anchor within reach. 

The problem of navigating under water was first 
solved by the Whitehead torpedo, which is a hollow pro- 
jectile carrying 175 to 200 poundsof gun cotton, driven 
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by a screw, with compressed air for motive power, and 
susceptible of being shot with accuracy at a mark 200 
yards distant. It is set for a certain depth before firing, 
and after plunging into the sea, it reaches that depth and 
then travels horizontally. The French fire these torpe- 
does at targets 700 yards away, and they will run 1,000 
yards or more, exploding on impact. It is this kind of 
projectile that is discharged from the tubes of the sub- 
marine boat. ‘The latter, in fact, is itself simply a very 
much enlarged Whitehead torpedo, made big enough to 
carry men and engines. One remembers Jules Verne’s 
description of the attack by the Nautilus upon a vessel 
belonging to a country to which the stern Captain Nemo 
was anenemy. He had no torpedo, but ran upon the 
doomed craft with the steel beak of his boat, which 
passed through the hull of the great ship “as a needle 
passes through sailcloth.” His engines must have been 
more powerful than any since invented. Unquestion- 
ably the pressure in the depths visited by Captain Nemo 
would have crushed the Nautilus like an egg-shell, no 
matter how strongly she was built. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that the imaginative conception of the 
French romancer has been in the main realized by the 
building of a gigantic metal fish with a telescopic eye, 
lungs that condense air and electricity for a motive 
power. It may yet become the most dreaded agent of 
destruction in the naval warfare of the future. 





Future of the Flying-Machine Contemporary 

Of the great scientific problems of the future, the first 
to be mentioned is the conquest of the air. Aerial navi- 
gation has been the dream of enterprising and inventive 
men in all the ages, and that dream is now drawing near 
to its realization. The invention of balloons has no 
doubt given some impetus to the study of the subject, 
and navigable balloons of increasing speed and import- 
ance are at this moment being made on the Continent. 
Thus, the latest improved machine now under construc- 
tion for the French War Office is expected to obtain a 
speed of forty kilometres, or nearly twenty-five miles, 
an hour. The navigable balloon, however, at its best, 
will, on a broad view, provide nothing more than a ccn- 
venient stepping-stone or intermediate stage, to pave the 
way for the flying-machine proper, which will certainly 
follow and supersede it in the future. Meanwhile, un- 
less some bold inventor should bring forward speedily a 
true flying-machine, we may expect to see successive 
modifications in, or progressive forms of, navigable bal- 
loons introducing the principle of the flying-machine 
proper gradually and tentatively. 

Thus, whereas at present all the weight is sustained 
by the balloon, in future models the greater part of the 
weight only will probably be gas-sustained, and the rest 
of the lifting power, and necessary changes of elevation, 
will be provided for by the lifting action of air screws. 
By and by the air screw, or air propulsion in some form, 
will predominate. The balloon will be first reduced to 
an auxiliary appliance, and then laid aside altogether. 
The result, of course, of its final rejection will be an 
immense gain in a greatly diminished resistance and a 
corresponding increase in speed and power. When first 
it became my duty to study this subject, some thirteen 
or fourteen years ago, the flying-machine proper was a 
demonstrable impossibility, in the then condition of 
mechanical science. Since that time the problem has 
been attacked, and its great acknowledged difficulties 
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steadily minimized, from three different quarters simul- 
taneously. The net result has been to reduce it to far 
more moderate and manageable dimensions ; and if a 
corresponding rate of progress is to be maintained for 
another thirteen or fourteen years, this great problem is 
morally certain of solution. 

I do not propose here to consider the subject in any 
detail, or to give any figures or calculations upon it, 
but rather to confine myself to such observations on its 
leading conditions as are necessary to explain and sup- 
port the above statement, and to indicate generally our 
present position on the whole question. The problem of 
aerial navigation by flying-machines hinges primarily, of 
course, on the ratio of power developed by, to weight 
involved in, the motor. Only thirteen years ago that 
ratio was simply prohibitory. Any competent mechani- 
cal engineer who considered the matter could have no 
difficulty in concluding that it was then practically im- 
possible to make a motor, on any large and safe-working 
scale, which would lift its own weight, much less the 
weight of a heavy passenger-carrying machine and 
passengers as well. Since that date a large progress 
has been achieved, and motors can now be made which 
for the same weight, will give a greatly increased power. 
One of the latest new departures in this line is the motor 
which Mr. Hiram Maxim has worked out for his flying- 
machine. I have had the privilege of inspecting it, and 
can certify that, whatever be the merits or ultimate suc- 
cess of the machine generally, it is a marvel of mechani- 
cal ingenuity, and the motor especially develops an 
extraordinary and unprecedented amount of power for 
weight carried. 

Side by side with this great increase of power in the 
motors, and of equal importance perhaps in its bearing 
on the general question, we must next consider the great 
fall in the price of aluminum, together with the progress 
which has been made in the study of its valuable alloys, 
suchas the alloy with about five per cent. of copper. 
Within my recollection the price of aluminum has fallen 
from a guinea to about two shillings the ounce weight. 
A very moderate further fall in price—far less than the 
above great and recent fall of go per cent.—and a little 
further corresponding progress in the study of the nature 
and properties of these alloys, will cause aluminum 
alloys to drive steel out of the market for many impor- 
tant engineering purposes, such as the construction of 
bridges of wide span. . And the new metals will be of 
cardinal importance to aerial navigation, as they are the 
material upon which we must rely for the construction 
of the flying-machines of the future. 

The third direction in which very important progress 
has been achieved recently is the theoretical and prac- 
tical study of the conditions which govern the resistance 
of the air, and determine the laws of flight or locomo- 
tion, as well as suspension therein. The resistance of 
the air is the one all-sufficient fulcrum or basis on which 
every flying-machine must rely. Inthe investigation.of 
its laws something has been done by the study of the 
flight of birds, and the analysis of’ the results of instan- 
taneous photographs of them, especiaily by modern 
French writers. For the laws which govern the flight 
of birds must, ‘‘ mutatis mutandis ”—that is, in princi- 
ple—apply to all aerial locomotion. Hence, in the 
last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica we 
see progress on the subject. Thus we find therein 
an instructive table, showing clearly that, con- 
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trary to many people’s ideas upon the subject, the 
sustaining or wing area in all flying bodies in Nature 
increases in a much less proportion than the increased 
weight to be carried. For the swallow or the sparrow 
has a much less proportionate area of wing than the fly, 
the gnat, or the beetle; and the vulture or wild swan a 
much less area than the swallow. This is an important 
fundamental fact in aerial navigation, as showing that 
the flying-machine of the future can be made of very 
moderate dimensions. But by far the most useful pro- 
gress in this direction has been made by Professor 
Langley in his excellent Experiments in Aerodynam- 
ics, wherein he may fairly be said to have laid down, 
for the first time, a really sound and reliable scientific 
basis for the study of aerial locomotion by a series of 
careful experiments and well-reasoned deductions from 
them. We may note with pleasure that Professor Lang- 
ley is reported to be now engaged upon a model aerial 
machine on a working scale. Whatever its ultimate 
measure of success, his new experiments with it cannot 
fail to advance aerial navigation another stage. 

I repeat that the net result of modern progress in 
these three directions—the study of the governing con- 
ditions of the work to be done, the increase in the power 
of the motor necessary for doing it, and the decrease in 
its amount, or in the weights to be lifted—has been to 
bring the problem of aerial locomotion well within the 
range of practical men. What is now required is that 
the field of research and experiment should no longer be 
left to unpractical enthusiasts, as for the most part it 
has been of yore. It is high time that really competent 
and well-informed mechanical engineers should follow 
the example of Mr. Maxim and Professor Langley by 
turning their attention to the subject. Once let this be 
done, and I am satisfied that the problem will be ina 
fair way of solution, and cannot fail ultimately of a 
satisfactory issue. Nevertheless, after some consider- 
able study of the question, I have a persuasion amount- 
ing to a conviction,.that whatever partial or temporary 
success may attend all such machines as Mr. Maxim’s, 
which depend upon locomotion through the air for sus- 
taining power in it, the ultimate solution of the problem 
will be something different. That is, I believe that a 
really safe, workable, and reliable flying-machine must 
be based upon the principle of dissociating the stable 
vertical suspension in the air, if required, from horizon- 
tal locomotion through it. Such a machine must be 
capable of rising vertically in the air in a dead calm, 
and remaining suspended in it, as apart from, or in 
addition to, any question of horizontal locomotion 
through the air. Moreover, it must be so constructed 
that no possible breakdown or failure in any engine, or 
in any part of the gear, will endanger the lives of the 
passengers. But these conditions will no doubt involve 
a considerable further reduction in the ratio of weight 
carried to power developed in the motor, and for this 
we must await the further progress of science. 

Once let this vital issue of the stable suspension in 
the air be satisfactorily achieved in a really sound, safe, 
and reliable way, and the consequences which will 
follow from the new departure are enormous and incal- 
culable. Locomotion through the air, as straight as an 
arrow from a bow, and at a hitherto unheard-of rate of 
speed, will immediately and easily follow, and the result- 
ing machine is bound, for light transport, to distance all 
competition in locomotion, whether by land or by sea. 
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Bewitched Boston Transcript 

I know not if her fingers small 
Were brown or snowy white ; 

Howe’er I strive I can’t recall 
Their form and tint aright. 

I know it seemed the softest hand, 
The night when first we met; 

And, oh, the clasp she gave me 
I never can forget. 

I know not if her eyes were blue, 
Or jetty black, or gray, 

They owned a very charming hue, 
But more I cannot say. 

Have I forgot! I frankly vow 
I’m quite ashamed; and yet 

The gaze within them gleaming 
I never can forget. 

I know not where her dimple danced, 
If on her cheek or chin; 

I only know I gazed entranced 
And felt my heart fall in. 

A dimple! ’tis a tiny thing 
To dream of and regret ; 

But how that dimple twinkled 
I never can forget. 


First and Last 

They sat together, hand in hand ; 
The sunset flickered low; 

The fickle sea crept up the strand 
And caught the after-glow. 

He sang a song, a little song 
No other poet knew; 

And she looked up and thought him strong, 
Looked down and dreamed him true. 


The fickle sea crept up the strand, 
And laughed a wanton laugh— 
Took up the song the poet planned, 
And sang the other half. 

* * * 


Times change; the two went diverse ways, 
The evening shades increase 

On him, grown old in fame and praise, 
And her in household peace. 

The echo of the false sweet words 
He spoke so long ago 

Has passed as pass the summer birds 
Before the winter snow. 

But as to-night the angel’s hand 
Loosens the silver cord, 

And calls her to that other land 
Of love’s supreme reward, 

She hears but one sound, silent long, 
A whisper soft and low— . 

The echo of that false sweet song 
He sang so long ago. 


Love's Memory and Hope All the Year Round 


We stand upon the church-yard sod and gaze 


Into the grave of our beloved dead; 


We hear the solemn words of prayer and praise ; 


We mark the yew-trees waving overhead ; 


We see the sunshine flicker on the grass— 


The green grass of the graves—and daisies white ; 


Adown the lane the village children pass, 


And shyly pause to watch the holy rite. 


Deep in the earth upon the coffin-lid 


Lies the last gift despairing love could make, 


White scented blossoms that soon must be hid 


With all we loved, from eyes and hearts that ache. 


Love, strong as life, was powerless to save ; 
We can but strew fresh flowers upon the grave. 
Yet in this grave, tear-moistened and new-made, 
Where we must leave the happiness of years, 
May not a worthier sacrifice be laid 
Than even our fairest flowers or wildest tears? 
If we should bury with the pure white bloom 
A cherished folly or a secret sin, 
It might make holier the silent tomb, 
Deepen the peace the dead lies folded in.: 
Oh, mute, cold grave! that doth receive our lost, 
And with our lost the offerings of our love, 
Take these things also; we do count the cost, 
And God in heaven doth, looking down, approve. 
Sleep, darling, sleep; pray God ¢hat dies with thee 
Which might have parted us eternally ! 


The Balance of Life Great Thoughts 
I fear no more the coming years 
What they may bring. 
Days will be sunless, night bereft of stars ; 
Mayhap the brightest blossoms of the spring 
Shall first be bound with winter’s icy bars. 
But still beyond the cloud is always light, 
The stars are in the sky all night, 
And deepest snows are they which hide the bright 
Green heart of spring. 


Not all of life is dreamed away 
In summer skies. 
Time holds a loss, a loneliness for me, 
But Hope is strong, and Faith dare not be weak, 
And Love abides, the greatest of the three. 
Enough if sweet to-morrow will repay 
The disappointment of to-day ; 
Light follows dark; sun, rain; seas ebb away 
Again to rise. 
And if the rugged road of life 
Doth wind around 
The mountain side where heavy clouds hang low, 
And, as I climb, the pilgrim staff be changed 
Into a cross, still onward would I go! 
The peaks of only highest mountains rise 
Above the clouds to bluest skies, 
And round the heaviest cross is hung the prize, 
The brightest crown. 


The Old Story....Tle Beautiful Long Ago....Lover's Year Book (Roberts 
My heart is chilled and my pulse is slow; 
But often and often will memory go, 
Like a blind child lost in a waste of snow, 
Back to the days when I loved you so, 
The beautiful long ago. 
I sit here dreaming them through and through— 
The blissful moments I shared with you, 
The sweet, sweet days when our love was new, 
When I was trustful and you were true, 
Beautiful days, but few. 
Blest or wretched, fettered or free, 
Why should I care how your life may be, 
Or whether you wander by land or sea? 
I only know you are dead to me, 
Ever and hopelessly. 
Oh, how often, at day’s decline, 
I pushed from my window the curtaining vine 
To see from your lattice the lamplight shine, 
Type of a message that half divine 
Flashed from your heart to mine ! 


Once more the starlight is silvering all ; 
The roses sleep by the garden wall; 
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The night bird warbles his madrigal, 
And I hear again through the sweet air fall 
The evening bugle call. 


But summers will vanish, and years will wane, 
And bring no light to your window-pane ; 
Nor gracious sunshine, nor patient rain 
Can bring dead love back to life again. 

I call upon the past in vain. 


My heart is heavy, my heart is old, 

And that proves dross which I counted gold; 

I watch no longer your curtain’s fold. 

The window is dark and the night is cold, 
And the story forever told. 


Love Song ........ Life and Death..... ..-.Pall Mall Budget 
To look for thee—sigh for thee—cry for thee, 
Under my breath, 
To clasp but a shade where thy head hath been laid, 
It is death. 


To long for thee—yearn for thee—burn for thee— 
Sorrow and strife !— 

But to have thee—and hold thee—and fold thee— 
It is life—it is life ! 





if 1 Spoke Untenderly..Elizabeth B. Browning...Lover's Year Book (Roberts) 
I love you. If I spoke untenderly 
This morning, My Beloved, pardon it ; 
And comprehend me that I love you so 
I set you on the level of my soul, 
And overwashed you with the bitter brine 
Of some habitual thoughts. Henceforth, my flower, 
Be planted out of reach of any such, 
And lean the side you please, with all your leaves ! 
Write woman’s verses and dream woman’s dreams; 
But let me feel your perfume in my home 
To make my Sabbath after working-days. 
Bloom out your youth beside me—be My Wife. 


Till Death Us Part........ Dean Stanley....... London Spectator 
‘¢ Till death us part,” 
So speaks the heart, 
When each to each repeats the words of doom; 
Through blessing and through curse, 
For better and for worse, 
We will be one till that dread hour shall come. 


Life with its myraid grasp 
Our yearning soul shall clasp, 

Aye, ceaseless love and still expectant wonder ; 
In bonds that shall endure, 
Indissolubly sure, 

Till God in death shall part our paths asunder. 


‘¢ Till death us join,” 
O voice yet more Divine! 
That to the broken heart breathes hope sublime 
Through lonely hours, 
And shattered powers. 
We still are one, despite of change and time. 


Death, with his healing hand, 
Shall once more knit the band, 
Which needs but that one link which none may sever. 
Till, through the Only Good, 
Heard, felt and understood, 
Our life in God shall make us one forever. 


Passion and Patience..Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler..London Speaker 
The wine of life tastes stale and sour, 
The gilt comes off the golden year, 
All shadowed is ‘‘ each shining hour,” 
Because, Sweetheart, you are not here. 


The stupid people come and go, 
And prate of pleasures old and new; 


But they offend and bore me so, 
Becausé, Sweetheart, they are not you. 


And you, meanwhile, accept what good 
The gods provide, and leave the rest ; 
Nor would you alter if you could 
The state of things that Fate thinks best : 


For you—as happy days pass by 

And bring you friendships not a few— . 
May meet another Me; but I 

Shall never find another You. 


eee M. W. Connolly.......... Southern Magazine 
In years long gone, down dim-lit aisles I wandered, 
Where lights burned low behind an altar rail ; 
And, kneeling down, in awe and love I pondered, 
But did not grieve ; 
For there, in fertile soil, faith-seeds were scattered, 
To spring, secure from all that might assail, 
And ripen in convictions, strong, unshattered, 
I just believe. * 


I cannot, with the sages wise and knowing, 
Who see, and weigh, and measure God’s design, 
Tell how we must, in language grand and glowing, 
Lost souls retrieve ; 
I cannot tell, with scholiasts, why and wherefore ; 
To intuition I my course resign ; 
Too deep and subtile are their secrets, therefore 
I just believe. 


When Reason on her throne, in moods and measures, 
Makes wise men fashion future codes and creeds, 
To win for us the wealth of Heaven’s treasures, 
I can conceive 
Of no new faith or form to add, or offer 
One light or pathway to my spirit’s needs ; 
I cannot leave the old for seer or scoffer ; 
I just believe. 


Thus, walking wearily and heavy-laden, 
To lay my burden at the Saviour’s feet, 
When, in God's time, I reach the distant Aiden, 
And there receive 
Reward or censure for my poor, blind trying, 
As to Hislove and mercy seemeth meet, 
I know not what will greet my sad soul’s sighing ; 
I just believe. 


lf 1 Should Lose You..Frank L. Stanton. .Songs of the Soil (Appleton) 
If I should lose you, sweetheart, 
And alone be doomed to tread 
The bleak and gloomy highway, 
With its flowers drooped and dead, 
I would feel one sweet emotion, 
That would quicken love anew— 
It would be that God’s own blessing 
Made me happy, once, with you ! 


If I should lose you, sweetheart, 
And the songs you sang to me 
Were but the faintest echo 
From the land of memory, 
They would cling, and be my music, 
As in days when loving grew 
I would listen, and in dreaming, 
Once more, sweetheart, be with you ! 





If I should lose you, sweetheart, 
And the touch of tender lips 
Be denied me in the future 
As the weary waiting slips, 
I would kiss the rose you gave me, 
Gave me crowned with sparkling dew, 
And its fragrance would, forever, 
Bring sweet thoughts to me of you ! 
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Woman's Inhumanity to Man Atchison Globe 

An Atchison wife has had a cruel truth told her by a 
heartless doctor. He said her husband would not live 
long unless he got some rest. Last night, as she sat in 
an easy-chair and watched him take off his coat on 
coming from the office, put on a gingham apron and go 
to work cheerfully washing potatoes for supper and 
pounding steak, occasionally stopping to care for the 
baby, her heart smote her. 

She noticed that he looked thin and careworn and 
that he brought the bucket only half full of water from 
the well. She spoke to him kindly, and her heart smote 
her a second time when he looked up surprised. Was 
it true that in the rush and worry of stirring the country 
up to political truths she ‘had forgotten to be kind to 
him? She kissed him tenderly when he handed her 
a cup of tea at the table, and his eyes filled with tears ; 
it was so long since he had heard a tender word. She 
praised his biscuits ; then he broke down and cried. 

The result of this tender little scene was that this 
morning the woman canceled all lecture engagements 
and resigned from all committees. She realized that 
since it would not do to hire a strong girl to assist him 
with the heavy housework, it would be better for her to 
stay at home and aid him by tender sympathy and lov- 
ing words. Oh, wives, take warning from this little tale. 


Speak gently to your husbands ere the cold sod closes 


overthem. Praise their coffee and biscuit. A kind word 
costs so little and never gets through travelling. 





The Lady with the White Fan Brooklyn Times 


Tchouang-Tsen, of Soung, was a man of letters, who 
had cultivated a philosophical spirit to the exclusion of 
all material things. He had had the conscience to 
escape the common errors “of men, who agitate them- 
selves in acquiring useless riches or vain honors. His 
satisfaction must have been profound, for after his death 
he was proclaimed happy and worthy of envy. Now, 
during the days which the unknown spirits accorded 
him to spend under a green sky, among blossoming 
trees, under graceful willows and bamboos, Tchouang- 
Tsen was accustomed to take long walks in the country 
where he could dream and think at ease. 

One day, as he wandered on the flowery slopes of the 
mountain Nam-Hoa, he found himself unconsciously in 
the middle of a cemetery, where the dead were lying, 
according to the custom of the country, under hillocks 
of beaten earth. At the sight of the innumerable graves 
which extended toward the horizon, the learned man 
meditated upon the destiny of man. 

“ Alas,” said he, ‘here is the place where all the roads 
of life end. When one has once taken his place in the 
home of the dead one never returns.” As he walked 
his thoughts centered on the tombs. He suddenly saw 
a young woman dressed in mourning, that is, a long 
seamless robe of a coarse, heavy white material. Seated 
beside a grave, she waved backward and forward over 
the fresh earth of the funeral mound a large white fan. 

Curious to know the motive of such a strange action, 
Tchouang-Tsen saluted the young woman politely: 

‘“‘ Dare I ask, madame, who is interred in this tomb, 
and why you give yourself so much trouble to fan the 


ground which covers whoever it is? I am a philoso- 
pher. I seek reasons for things, and here is a reason 
which escapes me.” ’ 

The young woman continued to wave her fan. She 
blushed, lowered her head, and murmured several words 
that the sage did not hear. He renewed his question 
several times, but in vain. The young woman paid no 
further attention tc him, and it seemed as though her 
soul was centered in the hand which wielded her fan. 

Tchouang-Tsen walked away regretfully. Although 
he recognized that all is vanity, he was by nature in- 
clined to seek for the motives of human actions, and 
particularly those of women. ‘This species of little 
beings inspired him with a malicious, but very lively cu- 
riosity. He continued his promenade slowly, occasion- 
ally turning his head to see the fan, which continued to 
beat the air like a great butterfly, when all at once an 
old woman, whom he had not perceived before, made a 
sign to him to follow her. She led him into the shadow 
of a higher mound than the others and said: 

“T heard you ask my mistress a question which she 
did not answer. But I will satisfy your curiosity from 
a natural desire to oblige you, and in the hope that you 
will be kind enough to give me enough money to buy 
from the priests a magic paper to prolong my life.” 

Tchouang-Tsen took a coin from his purse and the 
old woman said: ‘The lady whom you saw at yonder 
tomb is Mme. Lu, the widow of a learned man, named 
Tao, who died a fortnight ago, after a long illness, and 
the tomb is that of her husband. They loved each 
other tenderly. Even when dying, M. Tao could not 
reconcile himself to part from her, and the thought of 
leaving her in the bloom of her youth and beauty was 
insupportable. He, however, resigned himself, for he 
was of a gentle disposition and his soul willingly sub- 
mitted himself to necessity. Weeping at his bedside, 
which she had not left during his illness) Mme. Lu 
swore to the gods that she would not survive him, and 
that she would share his coffin even as she had shared 
his couch. 

‘ But, M. Tao said to her: 

««¢ Madame, do not swear that.’ 

“¢ At least,’ replied she, ‘if I must not follow you, if 
I am condemned by the gods to see the light of day 
when you no longer can see it, know that I will never 
become the wife of another, and that I shall have but 
one husband, even as I have but one soul.’ 

“‘ But, M. Tao said to her: 

«¢¢ Madame, do not swear that.’ 

“‘¢ Oh! Monsieur Tao, Monsieur Tao! Let me swear 
then that for five years at the least I will not re-marry.’ 

«“ But, M. Tao said to her: 

‘«‘¢ Madame, do not swear that; swear only to guard 
my memory until the earth on my tomb is dry.’ 

* Mme. Tao took an oath and the good M. Tao 
closed his eyes, never again to re-open them. Mme. 
Tao’s despair was inconceivable. Her eyes were 
devoured by hot tears. She tore her porcelain cheeks 
with her little nails, which were as sharp as knives. But 
everything comes to an end, and this passion of grief 
exhausted itself. Three days after the death of M. 
Tao, Mme. Tao’s grief became more human. She 








learned that a young disciple of her husband desired to 
see her and share her grief. She felt that under the 
circumstances she could hardly refuse to see him. She 
received him sighing dolorously. The young man was 
very distingué and of fine figure. He spoke a little of 
M. Tao and much of her. He told her she was charm- 
ing, that he felt that he loved her already. She allowed 
him to say it. He promised to return. In awaiting 
his return, Mme. Tao, seated beside her husband’s 
grave, where you saw her, spends the day drying the 
earth of the mound with the wind from her fan.” 





A Specialist in Murder...... Jones’ Assignment.....San Francisco Argonaut. 

“It was in a western city some years ago,” remarked 
the city editor, “‘ that I was holding down the city desk 
on a daily for the first time. We had a man on the 
paper who was simply a crank on homicides; and he 
was more than a mere reporter, for he had detective 
talent of the highest order. He didn’t care much for 
the common crimes—burglaries, larcenies and such— 
but give him a good, mysterious murder and he was 
splendid. Not only did he have the history of all the 
famous murders at his fingers’ ends, but he delighted in 
ferreting out the most mysterious crimes that came with- 
in our province. In every case, except the one I am 
telling about—and there were a good many killings in 
that town—he traced out the murderer before the de- 
tectives even dreamed of his identity. 

‘“‘T have since thought the secret of his success was 
that he put himself mentally in the place of the murderer 
and reasoned it out from motives rather than from the 
‘clews’ of the ordinary detectives. 

““¢There is seldom much method in murder,’ he once 

said to me, when in a rarely communicative mood. 
‘Most men would commit it in about the same way 
under the same circumstances. It is only when a mur- 
derer goes about it systematically, as do the thugs of 
India, that a murder becomes truly mysterious.’ 
- One morning the body of a fine-looking man was 
found in an alley adjoining the electric light works, in 
the very heart of the city. The afternoon papers had a 
chance at it, but didn’t make much of it, so I at once 
assigned it to Jones—as we will call him. Although he 
did not show up at the usual hour, I had no doubt that 
he was already at work on it, as it was as mysterious a 
case as he could desire. 

‘“‘ The victim was identified as a travelling man, who 
had just arrived, and, as far as known, he had no friends 
or acquaintances in the city. It was not a case of rob- 
bery, for all his money and valuables were left on the 
body. There was a slight contusion on the back of the 
head and a small, needlelike hole directly through the 
man’s heart. It was especially strange that such a crime 
could have been committed in a public thoroughfare, 
while there was absolutely no clew to the murderer or 
his motive. 

“But these difficulties were only such as would or- 
dinarily put Jones on his mettle, so I did not doubt that 
he would have a good account of the affair. I was 
therefore somewhat surprised when he came sneaking in 
about six o’clock in the evening to see what his assign- 
ment was. He looked worn and haggard, but denied 
that he was ill, so I gave him the murder assignment. I 
thought I saw a startled look in his eyes, but he main- 
tained his composure and went out without a word. 

“TI did not see him again that evening. About mid- 
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night I began to wonder why I had not heard from him, 
but only speculated on the possibility of something hav- 
ing happened to him, for the idea that he could pos- 
sibly fail never occurred to me. Finally, after an hour 
had gone by, I telephoned to the police station. Word 
came back that there were no new developments in the 
case, and that Jones had not been there. Sending two 
men out to hunt him up, I set to work myself to make 
up a story of the murder from the afternoon papers. 
Just then Jones came in. His step was unsteady and 
his face flushed. He had evidently been drinking 
heavily—something I had never known him to do be- 
fore—but he was not drunk, rather he seemed at high 
nervous tension, although outwardly as calm as ever. 

“He sat down in apparent despair at his desk. Then 
I relented and cajoled him a little, begging him not 
to spoil his great record by falling down on such an as- 
signment. ‘ There’s a starter for you,’ said I, throwing 
him the article I hadcommenced. ‘ Now go ahead and 
fill that out with a column description of the scene.’ 

“«<«T haven’t even visited it,’ he replied. Nevertheless 
he picked up the pages and read them as if impelled by 
some hateful fascination. Then he took up his pen to 
make a few minor corrections. ‘Then, as if totally ob- 
livious of my presence, began to write. 

“As sheet after sheet fell from under his fingers I 
snatched them up, read them hurriedly and shot them 
down the ‘ copy tube’ to the composing room, I read 
rapidly, as an editor will, taking but small account of 
the matter, so long as it ran smoothly, while I had too 
much confidence in him to question the accuracy of his 
statements. I only realized that he was writing a great 
story—the greatest he had ever done. He seemed in- 
spired with the very innermost thoughts of the murderer, 
and under his touch every trivial incident came out with 
distinctness and coherency that made the cause and 
method of the crime perfectly plain. 

“First he described the scene with accuracy of de- 
tail that would have been impossible for one who had 
not studied it closely. ‘The selection of the spot he ex- 
plained by the fact that the bright electric light stream- 
ing through the windows of the power-house made it 
impossible for the passer-by to see into the shadows. 
Thus, while impenetrable darkness screened the assas- 
sin, ample light guided his blow, and, moreover, the 
rattle and roar of the machinery near by drowned all 
sound of the struggle of the falling body. 

‘“‘The blow on the head, he demonstrated, must have 
been from a sandbag, while the wound through the 
heart could only have been made by one of those long, 
fine-bladed stilettos of Italian make. Furthermore, the 
fact that this peculiar weapon was driven home with a 
firm hand, after the victim had been stunned by a blow 
on the head, indicated premeditated and deliberate 
murder, while the theory of robbery was disproved by 
the fact that the man’s valuables had been untouched. 
The only tenable theory, therefore, was that the motive 
of the murder was revenge. 

** A more masterly analysis of the case I never read, 
but here he branched off into what I at first supposed 
to be purely imaginary speculations as to the wrong 
which had led the murderer to seek the life of the un- 
known man. These seemed purposely vague at first, 
but gathered in strength and certainty, until I concluded 
that he must have some good foundation for them. 
Starting with hypotheses, he soon began to state them 
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as facts. He described how the dead man, once a 
trusted friend, had entered the home of another; how 
by subtle wiles and deceit he had stolen the love of the 
wife; then followed an elopement and the breaking up 
of that once happy home. 

“ He told with the bitterness of truth how the scoun- 
drel had deserted the weak and erring woman and left 
her to perish alone; how the idea of revenge had filled 
the mind of the wronged husband; how, himself un- 
seen, he had followed every movement of the intended 
victim for months and carefully plotted his destruction ; 
how he had decoyed the doomed man to the city and 
to the very spot where the murder was committed, and 
how he had destroyed the only clews—a couple of let- 
ters in the pockets of the dead man—and finally made 
his escape, the secret safe in his own heart alone. 

‘“‘As I read this remarkable tale through the convic- 
tion forced itself upon me that this was the absolute 
truth. If the writer himself had committed the deed 
he could not have described it more graphically. Sud- 
denly the thought flashed over me—could he describe 
such a crime thus without having committed it ? 

“We were alone in the room. I glanced at Jones 
apprehensively. He was writing rapidly—fiercely. His 
eyes were fixed, but he seemed to be looking through 
and beyond the paper across which his pen flew, at 
something fascinating—terrible! When he finished it 
was with a start, as if waking from a trance. I glanced 
at the last page, which was a confirmation of my fears. 

**¢ My God! Jones, is this true ?? I managed to say. 


“ «Every word of it, as I live!’ he replied, firmly. 

“¢Then you have written the warrant for your own 
arrest,’ I said. 

“ His head dropped on his desk, but he said not a 


word. ‘Jones,’ said I, shaking him by the shoulder 
to arouse him to an understanding of my meaning, 
‘enough to hang you is already in type. In an hour 
the papers will be on the street; in another hour the 
police will be after you. Go—make your start!’ 

“It was as I predicted,” said the city editor, after a 
pause. “Before daylight a detective called on me to 
ascertain the source of that story. I simply pointed to 
Jones’s name on the assignment-book, and they went 
after him.” 

“ Did they catch him ?” asked the reporter, eagerly. 

“They found him in his room with a stiletto through 
his heart,” said the city editor. 





Returning to the South The Chicago Record 
The bluster that is being made over the proposal for 
the relief of the negroes in the South reminds us of a 
talk we had with a negro in Louisiana some months ago. 
This negro had participated in the famous exodus which 
boomed and fizzled a number of years ago. His experi- 
ence illustrates very fairly, we think, the sentiment of 
the average negro toward the whites of that section. 

“IT had a little money left when I had been in Kansas 
six months, an’ I was so lonesome that I made up my 
mind to get back to Gawd’s own kentry as quick as I 
could. Kansas may be good enough for white folks, 
but it aint no place for this nigger. So I rode on the 
railroad as fur as they’d let me and then I started out 
to walk the rest of the way; and I kep’ sayin’ to myself 
all the time: ‘Wonder how fur ’tis to Gawd’s own 
kentry.’ I was jus’ that lonesome, boss, that I mos’ 
died. Long about noon I’d come to a house. Mebbe 
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they had a dorg there. I stood in the road and hollered. 
A man would come to the do’ of the house an’ holler 
back. Then I’d ask him could I get sumfin to eat 
there. ‘Hus you got any money, sir?’ he asks. ‘Yes, 
a little,’ says I, an’ he tell me to come in. ‘Wife,’ he 
says to the white lady, ‘cook this colored gen’man a 
meal of victuals,’ an’ shore enough the white lady would 
fly around an’ get a fine breakfas’. But fo’ the Lawd, 
boss, I couldn’t eat a bite with them white folks waitin’ 
on me—I was too ’shamed. White folks got no busi- 
ness waitin’ on niggers. So I’d pay my money an’ keep 
on walkin’, wishin’ all the time I was back in Gawd’s 
own kentry an’ wonderin’ if I’d ever git there agin. 

“T kep’ on walkin’ an’ walkin’, One day I come to 
a little house that stood back in a clearin’. Seven yaller 
dogs come round the corner an’ barked when I hollered 
‘hullo.’ It looked so nat’ral, says I, ‘Onless I be mis- 
tooken, this is Gawd’s own kentry,’ but I kep’ on hol- 
lerin’ an’ ther dorgs kep’ on barkin’. Bimeby a gen’man 
come out’n the house. ‘What you want, you dam brack 
nigger?’ says the gen’man. ‘Sho’ enough, this is Gawd’s 
own kentry at las’!’ says I. ‘Boss, I’se so hungry I 
kin jes’ move.’ ‘Go out to that woodpile an’ chop 
some wood,’ says he, ‘an’ I'll fetch you sumfin.’ 
Seemed powerful good to be choppin’ wood again. 
Bimeby out comes the gen’man an’ hands me a pan of 
victuals. ‘Hy’ar, you dam nigger, eat ’em victuals an’ 
then finish yo’ choppin’.’ 

“Boss, I was so glad to set on that woodpile an’ eat 
my dinner without no white folks standin’ round watchin’ 
me and waitin’ onme. You never seen a nigger eat as 
I done eat! That night the gen’man says, ‘H’yar, you 
dam nigger, go out and make yo’self a shake down in 
the stable an’ sleep there! ’ 

“Boss, I was so glad to get back to Gawd’s own 
kentry an’ be treated like a plain nigger once mo’ that 
I stayed with that gen’man an’ his fam’ly all winter. No 
mo’ ex’dus for this nigger—Gawd’s own kentry is good 
’nough for me!” . 





For Two Long Months.....Garcon and His Popotte.....New Orleans Picayune 

It was at the Louisville and Nashville depot, and the 
“‘good-bys” were being said as the shrill whistle of the 
engine sounded and the coast train prepared to back 
out of the depot. All was bustle and confusion, when 
suddenly the attention of the excursionists was drawn 
to a little old man and woman, so old, indeed, and dried- 
up looking that one would have thought all the senti- 
ment in their hearts was dried up, too. 

“‘ Adieu, chére Popotte,” he said, holding her withered 
hands in his. 

“Non! non! Ne dites pas adieu. Au revoir! 
revoir!” she added as she clung to him, sobbing. 

The old man wiped his eyes hastily with his red ban- 
dana handkerchief and tried to look brave. “ Ma 
chére Popotte,” he said gently, “ you just look like one 
silly girl, yas; fer what you make like dat? You go’ne 
cry your heart out, yas; fer what you go’ne make it so 
hard ? Come, all your eyes red like one crawfish.” 

But she only sobbed: “ Gargon, Gargon, mon pauvre 
Gargun, he got fer stay two long months without lil’ 
Popotte!” 

* Allons!” he said, softly stroking her old hand, 
“don’t make like dat, chérie. You go’ne make it so 
hard fer say ‘ good-by.’ You go’ne make me cry, you.” 
But the old woman only clung to her aged knight closer 


Au 








and said: “ Mon chér Gargon, mais you go’ne make me 
one promise fer write every day, eh, Gargon ?” 

“ Qui, ma chére Popotte, I go’ne write you two letters 
every day since you bin gone.” 

“ An’ you go’ne make your bead every night for your 
poor lil’ wife like you bin promise ?” 

“‘ Before le bon Dieu! I go’ne make dose bead every 
night,” he answered solemnly. 

“‘ All aboard!” again cried the conductor. 

There was hurrying and scurrying among the pas- 
sengers, but still the old woman clung to her gargon. 

“You sure you got dose bead what I bin give you in 
your pock? ” 

“ Mais oui, chérie,” he said, drawing out his rosary, 
“you t’ink I go’ne let dose bead go out my hand ?” 

“ All aboard!” again cried the conductor angrily. 
But the old woman held her “ gargon ” fast and sobbed: 

«‘ An’ you go’ne come some time to de bay fer pass 
de day wid your Popotte, an I go’ne make you some 
fine crab gumbo and some nice court bouillon, what you 
bin love for eat, eh, mon cher Gargon ?” 

“Mais oui, chérie,” he said, drawing out, “I go’ne 
send you some pretty flower an’ some nice court bouil- 
lon, what you bin love lettre every day an’ teil you all 
dose news what pass.” 

“Puff! Puff!” went the engine. 

“Come along, old man, hurry up!” cried the con- 
ductor, as the train steamed out. 

But still Gargon found time to hold Popotte in his 
arms once more, and to call her “ chérie.” 

And then the conductor pulled him by the arm and 
helped him off the train, while the old woman, blinded 
with tears, poked her head out of the window, crying: 
‘«« Au revoir, Garcon, au revoir!” and so she sat, strain- 
ing her aged eyes to catch a glimpse as far as she could 
of the little old man and the red bandana that answered 
the silent “au revoir” of her old silk handkerchief. 





Paying the Church Debt........ Deacon Gozzle’s Story........ New York Sun 

“ You know,” said Deacon Gozzle, “ I’d often heard 
of men going away from their native village to the city 
and getting rich, and finally coming back to settle and 
building a fine house, or building a house and coming 
there to spend their summers; or giving the town a 
library, or building a new church or a school-house, or 
doing something good that showed that their heart was 
in the old town. But the queerest thing of that sort I 
ever heard of happened in my town, and it happened in 
the church that I belonged to. 

‘‘ There came to our church one Sunday a stranger, 
just an ordinary looking stranger in good Sunday clothes, 
and we put him as we always did strangers in as good a 
seat as we had, which happened to be in this case the 
best seat in the middle aisle, a fact for which we were 
afterward very grateful. We didn’t observe anything 
very remarkable about this man, he listened to the ser- 
mon, and stood up with the rest when they sung, and 
when the plate was passed he dropped in a bill. That 
was kind o’ remarkable, but not so dreadful remarkable, 
for fc'ks sometimes did put bills in the plate in our 
church. But when we came to straighten out the col- 
lection and count it, which we always did after meeting, 
we did encounter the most remarkable thing that had 
ever happened in that church; the bill that the stranger 
had put in folded up so small and quiet was a thousand- 
dollar bill. 
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“Well, if there’d been an earthquake in the town 
there couldn’t any more people have heard of it, nor 
any quicker, and everybody wondered who he was. He 
was stopping at the hotel and keeping very quiet, and 
next day he went away, and then everybody wondered 
if he’d ever come back. He did the next Sunday, and 
he went to church, and he dropped another bill in the 
plate when it got to him, folded up small, just like the 
other. It was another thousand ! 

“Then there was excitement. The man went away 
the next morning just the same, but he came back the 
next Sunday and put in another thousand, and he kept 
coming and going in that way until he’d put in nine 
thousand-dollar bills, with the excitement growing. 

“There was a mortgage on the church of $10,000. 
By this time, of course, everybody had got it into their 
heads that the stranger was paying off this mortgage, 
and everybody was very glad of it. It wasn’t a poor 
town by any means, but it was a farming town, where 
cash wasn’t overplentiful and $10,000 seemed like a 
great deal of money—which it was—and this man was 
paying it, or everybody thought he was, and when it 
came to the next Sunday, the tenth Sunday, which 
everybody sort of felt was going to be the last one, and 
the one that would tell who the stranger was, you 
couldn’t get into the church. But we managed to make 
room for him when he came, and he did come, and we 
gave him the identical pew he sat in the first Sunday. 
Well, when the plate came around he put in another. 
He’d done it—he’d paid the debt of the church. 

“ After that he didn’t keep himself quite so quiet. He 
was around the village more, and first one and then 
another recognized him, and then everybody that was 
old enough wondered that everybody hadn’t recognized 
him from the beginning. He was born and raised there 
and had gone away when he was a young man of twenty 
to make his fortune, and he’d made it, not in cities, but 
out on the plains raising cattle, and nobody had met 
him or heard of him. But he didn’t look like a cowboy 
when he came back ; he looked just like anybody.” 








The Fall of Man.......... Told by a Frenchman.......... New York Tribune 

This is a Frenchman’s version of the fall of Adam 
and Eve: “ Monsieur Adam, he vake up—he sees une 
belle demoiselle aslip in ze garden. Voila de la chance! 
‘Bon jour, Madame Iv.’ Madame Iv, she vake; she 
hole her fan before to her face. Adam put on his eye- 
glass to admire ze tableaux, and zey make von promen- 
ade. Madame Iv, she feel hungry. She sees appel on 
ze arbre. Serpent se promene sur l’arbre—make one 
walk on ze tree. ‘ Monsieur le Serpent,’ say Iv, ¢ vill 
vous not have ze bonté to peek some appel? j’ais 
faim.’ ‘Certainement, Madame Iv, charmes de vous 
voir.’ ‘Hola, mon ami, ar-r-retez, vous! ” says Adam— 
‘stop! stop que songez vous faire? Was madness is 
zees? You must not pick ze appel!’ Ze snake, he 
take one pinch of schnuff, he say: ‘Au, Monsieur 
Adam, do you not know how zere is nossing proheebet 
ze ladies? Madame Iv, permit me to offer you some 
of zeese fruit defendu—zeese forbidden fruit.’ Iv, she 
make one courtesy—ze snake, he fill her parasol wiz ze 


appel. He says: ‘Eritis sicut Deus. Monsieur 


Adam, he will eat ze appel, he will become like one 
Dieu; know ze good and ze evell—but you, Madame 
Iv, cannot become more of a goddess than you are 
An’ zat feenish Madame Iv.” 


now.’ 
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Punishment of Children....A Domestic Problem....intern. Journal of Ethics 

Conscientious parents can have no interest in life 
higher than the well-being of their children. Children 
furnish an opportunity to do for them what we wish we 
had done for ourselves. The perplexing problems of 
life will remain unsolved until we have learned how to 
educate the future men and women. The home has 
been called a miniature moral empire, which suggests 
the idea of order. Order is born of authority and obe- 
dience. There can be no order without law, and a law 
must have a sanction, else it is void. Penalty or pun- 
ishment suggests suffering. All punishment is painful. 
But pain and pleasure, however, are the two educators 
of life. The discipline of the one is negative, that of 
the other positive. The one attracts to virtue, the other 
repels from vice. This is not a capricious arrangement 
of man, but the method of nature. The hands that 
caress can also hurt, the voice that sings can also re- 
buke. The little child must know thé mother that gives 
and the mother that denies. 

There are those who would make education stand 
only on one foot. They argue against all punishment. 
Not authority without freedom, nor freedom without 
authority, but authority reconciled to freedom should be 
the aim of education. The instinct of liberty in the 
child accounts for its resistance to authority ; the instinct 
of love explains its willingness to obey. We cannot live 
on equal terms with our children, for, as Perez has said, 
if we treat them as our equals, they will treat us as 
their inferiors. There is nothing more humiliating than 
the spectacle of a parent helpless in the presence of a 
child. Reliance upon the principle of natural con- 
sequences will frequently lead us astray. Will nature 
always adjust the effect to the act? Will the adjust- 
ment be always moral? It is a matter of experience 
that sometimes the natural consequence of an act comes 
so late that it is hardly recognized as having any rela- 
tion to the act which provoked it. Then, again, it 
comes with such haste and suddenness that it leaves no 
time for reflection. It ought to be the aim of parents 
to prevent their children from being thus marred and 
maimed for life. In fact, this is the mission of the 
parent—to stand between the child and danger, physical 
as well as moral. Children are impulsive; we must 
counteract this quality by our constancy. 

In order to be successful in the administration of 
discipline, two things must be understood: the child 
and the method of Nature. Every shortcoming in the 
child should be traced to its beginnings. Why is the 
child untruthful ? Who teaches the child to dissimulate? 
Nature? There is a difference between the moral and 
the physical nature of man. We can treat the finger or 
the eye without very much affecting the entire body. 
There can be local physical treatment, but no local 
moral treatment. All moral weakness is organic. Moral 
education, therefore, must not be limited or local; it 
must begin with the heart, out of which are the issues 
of life. What docs it mean to punish? It means to 
direct disobedience to its normal result—pain. The 
purpose of punishment is to associate in the mind of 
the child sin with suffering. It is to intensify the hatred 
of wrong and to provoke repentance. Our aim should 


not be merely to make the child do right, but to make 
it love to do right. He who punishes must assume all 
the dignity and impartiality of an instrument of justice. 
He must act not from passion but from principle. 

The abuse of punishment is more dangerous than the 
greatest indulgence. At the present day we have out- 
grown the harsh methods of the past. Corporal punish- 
ment is almost entirely excluded from our schools. The 
arguments in favor of it were ingenious but not con- 
vincing. The hurt occasioned by corporal punishment 
is not to the body but to the mind. Itis, after all, the 
mind that is struck. But this is not all. In appealing 
to the mind we treat the child as a rational creature. 
This is a claim of the child which we cannot ignore. 
Corporal punishment is one-sided. Besides, corporal 
punishment, as Herbert Spencer has shown, is associated 
with man in the childhood of the world. It is the sav- 
age, who has not patience to reason or explain, who 
strikes. Corporal punishment can seldom be adminis- 
tered without passion. When we show excitement we 
give signs of weakness. Then the young boy or girl 
becomes conscious of a power over us. ‘This is a tempt- 
ation to youth. The danger of corporal punishment, 
therefore, is that we can seldom administer it without 
losing our head. On the other hand, we cannot appeal 
to the reason without becoming more reasonable. 

Besides corporal punishment, there are other punish- 
ments which are not justifiable. To shut up a child in 
a dark room is to spur its imagination into wild fancies. 
Darkness is a bad companion. It will contract and 
terrify the child. Denying children the necessary amount 
of sleep or food, exposing them to the inclemency of 
the weather, withholding from them for too long a time 
the tokens of affection, treating them as strangers, or as 
enemies, or ignoring them altogether—these are meas- 
ures which do more harm than good. Punishment 
should be of such a nature that, if necessary, the parents 
can share it with the children. The child must know 
that it cannot suffer alone, physically, much less moral- 
ly. Its suffering brings suffering to others. This is the 
lesson which will develop the social element in the child. 
In the second place, we must correct the faults of the 
child by its virtues; that is to say, the strong qualities 
of the mind must spur the weak faculties into play. If 
a child is physically strong, but morally weak, let the 
parent hold up to view the two sides of its nature, until 
the physically strong child shall be ashamed of its moral 
cowardice. Let the child look into the mirror and see 
first the robust, healthy, powerfully built frame ; let it 
look again into the mirror and see the small, selfish soul. 
To make the higher nature shrink from the lower nature 
and feel uncomfortable in its presence—to make the 
discipline self-administrative, the fault self-corrective— 
this is the economic principle in education. - 





Women Gamblers The Humanitarian 


In spite of every consideration we are shocked by the 
answers to the question, ‘‘ Do betting and gambling pre- 
vail among women ?” which was sent out, on the occa- 
sion of the census before referred to, by the Committee 
of the Northern Convocation. The majority of the re- 
plies affirm that these evil habits are increasing most of 
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all among women. Mothers of families bet away their 
husband’s wages and pawn clothes and furniture to ob- 
tain funds fur gambling purposes. Hundreds of young 
women engaged in factories bet regularly. Some see 
the bookmakers personally; others send their money 
through middlemen. Betting among ladies is on the 
increase, and drawing-room sweepstakes are becoming 
popular. This is a tremendous indictment, yet I do not 
propose to refute it. It is a deplorable state of things, 
but even if the “‘half has not been told,” it is within the 
pale of credibility. ‘Gambling is on the increase among 
women.” Betting is largely practiced, and with disas- 
trous effects on the family life, by the mothers of Eng- 
land, who are constantly and proudly enough proclaimed 
the social saviours of our land. 

There are three causes of this state of affairs, all of 
them worth consideration. In the first place, the habit 
of gambling being the exception and not the rule with 
the feminine half of our population, those women who 
adopt it have a certain predisposition for it. They are 
usually of impetuous, ardent temperaments, and love 
dearly all excitement. For the steady-going, self-con- 
trolled, unemotional women, play presents few attractions. 
Their time is too closely taken up with the duties and 
privileges of life, too keenly alert to the serious purpose 
and possibility of living to be led away into the prim- 
rose path of dalliance, beset with all the incidental 
dangers that accompany this venture into gambling. 

The second cause is of a more complex nature, but is, 
in the main, the truest reason why women are more des- 
perate gamblers, and lack generally the judgment and 
discretion which keep so many male gamesters’ heads 
above water. It lies in the fact that with the ladies of 
other centuries—as with many of them to-day—money- 
getting and money-making partook always of the nature 
of a lottery. Only in exceptional instances was it in the 
power of women in times past (and alas! too often in 
times present) to earn an honorable wage by honorable 
means. The reputable wife and daughter, as well as 
the disreputable mistress, were equally “‘kept women.” 
Marriage was the only genteel profession for women of 
the upper and middle classes, and marriage itself was a 
lottery. Women staked their life’s happiness on a single 
throw. The innocent-minded girl, even before she 
emerged from the schoolroom, learned that her supremest 
duty in life was to make the most of her chances—to 
put her little fingers into society’s lucky-bag and draw 
thence the prize of a wealthy husband. 

The third cause is woman’s inferior education (her 
one-sided mental training), and it grows out of the sec- 
ond. Mere book education will do very little to lessen 
the passion for gambling; witness the prevalency of the 
habit at our universities, and the vast sums lost and won 
on the race-course by members of our most cultured 
classes. But education, which not only imparts learn- 
ing, but trains the mind to grasp the subtleties of math- 
ematics and appreciate problems of social and political 
economy, education which disciplines the natureto have 
sympathy with all men and to “do as one would be 
done by,” will do much to stamp out this evil. 

When female labor shall no longer be so cheap as to 
oust that of the male from its rightful sphere, working- 
women will be less tempted to increase their small earn- 
ings by that process of rash speculation which is ever 
induced by a low exchequer. At present the infinite 
littleness of women’s wage not only precludes the possi- 
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bility of thrift, but promotes the insidious practice of 
gambling. Underpaid women (as well as underpaid 
men) cannot avoid the subtle, delusive thought that in 
reckless betting they have everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose. The vice of gambling is engendering its 
thousand evils in all corners of our land, and against its 
continuance every patriot should set his face as a flint. 
But, among women, do we not already see a lessening 
of the evil? No longer is the example set flauntingly 
in high places. In the home life of the first lady in the 
land other and purer interests are sought as amusements 
and recreations. Only where semi-ignorance and semi- 
depravity already exist do the insidious germs of gambling 
finda generous soil, Yet there is one aspect of the habit 
of gambling—especially that of card-playing—which 
gamestresses of the upper classes would do well to note. 
The great evils of the practice are undoubtedly the loss 
of money, substance, health, happiness, and, in some 
cases, alas! honor. ‘These evils the wary and genteel are 
not conscious of promoting in themselves or others. But 
how about the loss of time? Not the time lost in cut- 
ting and shuffling—once bemourned by a lady whist- 
player—but the precious hours spent in idle and frivo- 
lous pastime. The fascinations of gambling, without 
its disastrous consequence, may be procured for the 
“canny” ones by a game of “ nap” or “ vingt-et-un” at 
a shilling a dozen, but a nightly habit of this species of 
card-playing wil] engender a sad waste of time. Such 
play is sought at times as a mild sedative, but it may 
prove a subtle intoxicant, and, like all intoxicants, induce 
a vacuous state of mind, and call in time for stronger 
doses. From the seers of earth the cry goes up, “ Who 
shall teach the people wisdom ?” Women of England, 
God is answering it through you. Yours is the task to 
purify your country from this sin of gambling. You 
can, and must, do it. When you, as a body, have 
washed your hands—not partly, but wholly—clean of 
this enervating vice, the world may hope that mankind’s 
progress will not long be clogged and fettered by it. 





Ingersoll on Suicide........ «2.000. F. W. Betts 

Colonel Ingersoll by his latest utterances concerning 
suicide has done more to discredit himself with thought- 
ful men than has been accomplished in a generation by 
all his clerical critics. Mr. Ingersoll is always protest- 
ing against the abstractions and speculations of theology. 
Some one ought to suggest to- him that just now he 
indulges in this vagary for the purpose of sustaining 
himself in a position that is entirely “in the air.” This 
problem of suicide is not to be argued by examples 
“from the moon.” It is not a question of burning 
mariners, tortured captives, or rat-eaten heretics. We 
may well leave each of these possible horrors to the 
judgment of the victim. It is when Mr. Ingersoll sets 
these hypothetical instances in the midst of our modern 
life, and argues from these the right of one to kill one’s 
self when the strain and stress of life are heavy that he 
destroys our confidence. It is not necessary to discuss 
our “ duty to God” or our “ fear of hell.” It is upon 
entirely different grounds that we may discredit the posi- 
tion of Mr. Ingersoll. 

All this poetry of a “‘ dreamless sleep ” is fine, but our 
skeptical brother should do what he so often advises us 
to do, stick to this world and what he knows, and not 
go off on imaginary journeys to Sheol after an excuseto 
get rid of the only life of which he professes to know 
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anything. Setting aside special instances, the main 
factor in one’s attitude toward the problems of life is 
one’s value of life itself. Woe to the man who, set in 
the midst of the turmoil and strife that are the universal 
conditions of achievement, has come to think of himself 
as of little value. Woe to him who, under such circum- 
stances, does not consider himself of real worth in the 
economy of creation. A man’s efforts to overcome and 
master the difficulties of his lot will always rise or fall 
with his estimate of himself. 

Passing all exceptional cases and all special arguments, 
the meat of the matter is here: the whole position of 
Mr. Ingersoll cheapens man’s conception of himself. It 
conceives of life as something to be thrown away at will. 
It forgets its whole antecedent argument of our limited 
knowledge, and assumes that at the very moment when 
one is least prepared to give a just and balanced judg- 
ment he is at liberty to perform an act that involves the 
whole mystery of being. There are many who have 
found in Mr. Ingersoll’s passionate protest against the 
brutality of the popular theology the utterance of their 
own thoughts. These have a right to protest that, hav- 
ing rescued man ‘rom the vengeance of a false god, 
we are not to turn him over to his fuolish and morbid 
self. Ifa man is too noble to be the victim of a fickle 
and passionate deity he is worth too much to be the 
victim of his own fickle and passionate moments. Mr. 
Ingersoll forgets that the supreme need of the tried and 
tempted soul is to be saved from himself. As well give 
a man a knife in the moment of mental aberration as to 
put into his mind the argument of suicide just when a 
moment’s self-control might enable him to go forward 
into life instead of ending the whole matter with a con- 
fession of complete failure. We may well wonder if 
the logic of the iconoclasm of Mr. Ingersoll gets its 
finishing touch in this latest utterance. If so, then 
compared with the brilliant orator the superstitious 
devotee with his ‘“‘ God given, sacred existence” has a 
more satisfactory “ working theory ” of life. Whoever 
conceives of human life as noble, valuably sacred, how- 
ever rough the road by which he comes to this, has a 
profounder philosophy than culture or eloquence when 
it belittles man and fails to hold him with hands as of 
steel to the doing of his duty, regardless of pain or loss. 





American Life of To-day........ Gilbert Parker....... St. James's Gazette 

Here is one of the striking characteristics of Ameri- 
can life. The poor man there does not growl at—is 
hardly envious of—the rich man; for he knows that 
he has his chance, and he is on the watch for it, and 
feels that he must act “as if he was going to be rich 
to-morrow.” And in the whirligig of life and time he 
may easily be. A sudden land boom in Seattle, or Ta- 
coma, or Cheyenne, or Grand Forks, or Duluth; a 
dav’s palpitation in the affairs of some trust; or the un- 
expected confidence of a rich man who wants a work- 
ing partner; or the fall and rise of a railway stock in 
which he has bought at “ rock bottom” prices and sold 
“high up,” may give him a “ brownstone front” all in 
a day. That is one reason why in business matters the 
rich man is so accessible. That is why the President is 
almost as easy to reach as the keeper of a grocery store. 
That is why the cabmen get down from their cahs on a 
reception day at the White House and walk in, just as 
they are, to shake hands with the President. That is 
also why the gentleman who went down to the Bowery, 
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and took off his coat, when making a speech, just to 
show that there was no nasty pride about him, had a 
dismal reception. They knew why he did it, and they 
went all hands up for his opponent, who came straight 
from a dinner at his club in evening dress. The gen- 
tleman from the Bowery likes the well-groomed man; 
for he likes to see himself as he might be—as he may 
be. Such things are not impossible—as witness among 
so many, Mr. Richard Croker. 

In the West this exists even more so; for no man 
knows but that the baggage man who smashes his lug- 
gage to-day may not play football with his commercial 
schemes to-morrow. That is why in the West the social 
lines are not so very distinctly drawn, neither by that 
Arbiter called Money nor by Mr. Ward McAllister. If 
there is a tendency to gaudiness in the social life of the 
West, a liberal touch of “plush and gold,” it is more 
than met by the spontaneity, the enjoyment of life, the 
hearty freedom, the love of doing something, the spirit 
of vivacity, which is inflected to the mind and tempera- 
ment from Action and Progress; the charm of atmos- 
phere which sweetens the national character, and fresh- 
ens, if not refines, the manners. That bluff freshness 
and rude sweetness you cannot resist. And as for what 
is ‘‘ gauche,” it is surely not harder to bear than the 
smug conceit of the provincial Briton or the half-bred 
Cockney, who is more unpleasant to meet abroad than 
the raw Westerner from, by, or beyond the Missouri, 
who at least has an eloquence of his own and a sort of 
humor too—a sort of silver-plated Artemus Ward hu- 
mor. One thing is certain: there is character to even 
the crudities of the Western American. His personal- 
ity is so strong that he influences most with whom he 
comes in contact. Who ever heard of an American, 
after a year or so, becoming provincial in provincial 
England? Yet America has hundreds of thousands of 
Britishers who have found it impossible to resist the 
pressure of the American personality. The average 
Englishman living in the States for a few years comes 
back with what is more than Americanisms. 

I think that the American personality is the most in- 
fluential in the world; it imposes itself most, and the 
national personality is as potential among the races as 
the individual. Thought and action are simultaneous 
in the States, and large schemes are as the breath of 
the nostrils; and these things, which have nothing to 
do with depth of mind or delicacy of manners, carry 
the acute, sensitive, alert American further in a day 
than any other race goes in three days. In any city 
North, East and West in the United States you can do 
more business in an hour than you can in London or 
Edinburgh in half a day. Men make up their minds 
with little hesitation, and abide the result of their decis- 
ions with “ sang-froid” and nonchalance. Nowhere is 
business so much a game as in America; and yet it is 
thorough too, and the average American boy knows 
more about it at seventeen than the English youth does 
at twenty-three. He is ambitious, and, generally speak- 
ing, he is moral, with sympathies for the right thing; 
and, however “sharp” in business, good - humored 
withal, and commendably.considerate of women. He 


longs for money to buy “the best of everything ”—ar- 
chitecture of no origin, copies of the old masters, won- 
derful tapestries, rugs and “ curios,” and the plush and 
gold; and he will choose his wine badly, believing in 
his heart there are only two, champagne and cocktails. 






CONTEMPORARY CELEBRITIES: HOME AND ABROAD 





Dr. Roux is just now the hero 
of all Paris. He is, says the 
New York Press, a young man, not yet forty years of 
age, but he has long been known to physicians for his 
valuable work in the Pasteur Institute. With his usual 
modesty, he disclosed what he has been about with so 
much success only at the recent Budapest Congress of 
Hygiene. He was able to give the results of his treat- 
ment for diphtheria and croup during six months in one 
of the largest city hospitals of Paris. Out of many 
hundreds of sick children, he had lost only one-fifth, 
while the old methods scarcely cured one-half of the 
cases, and often two-thirds and more died. Considering 
how many children are brought to the hospital only 
when the disease is far advanced, he felt warranted in 
saying that not more than two out of a hundred need 
die under ordinary circumstances, if properly treated. 
The assembled doctors gave Dr. Roux an ovation, and 
now Parisian charity, with the Rothschilds at the head, 
is buying up horses to supply the precious vaccine, 
which is to be sent out from the Pasteur Institute over 
all Europe. 

Dr. Roux has been the assistant of Pasteur for fifteen 
years. Pasteur himself, who has pushed so far all re- 
searches relating to microbes and vaccinating against 
them, is only a chemist. When he came to study 
human diseases with his peculiar methods, it was neces- 
sary that he should have some trained physician with 
him. He applied to Vulpian, who was then at the 
height of his fame and at the head of the Faculty of 
Medicine in Paris. He chose the young Dr. Roux, 
who was but an unknown student. 

Fortunately, the student was of the stamp of ‘Pasteur 
himself. He is capable of working twelve or thirteen 
hours a day, week after week, and he is as curious to 
know as he is keen in understanding the results of his 
observations. He has had a great deal to do with all 
of Pasteur’s discoveries, from the vaccine against car- 
buncles to that against hydrophobia. 

The discovery of the special poison of the microbe of 
diphtheria and croup was made by a German professor 
of Berlin, but he was unable to reduce it to a method 
of practical vaccination. It is this which has occupied 
Dr. Roux for the last two years. The 2,500 doctors 
assembled in Budapest from all parts of the world 
seemed to believe that he has at least been partially 
successful. In appearance Dr. Roux resembles an Eng- 
lish Protestant minister more than a French doctor. 
He is tall, thin, with blond hair and a small head, from 
which two keen eyes look out piercingly. Heis always 
dressed with the utmost soberness, wearing no ornament 
but the rosette of officer of the Legion of Honor, which 
was given him at the jubilee of Pasteur. He looks on 
strangers with distrust, and the mention that one is a 
journalist is sufficient for him to wrap himself up in icy 
silence. Some of the Paris journalists have even had a 
harsher experience at his ands. They have at least 
learned that the power of his tongue is as great as that 
of his knives. 

He belongs to the vigorous peasant race of Auvergne, 
where he was the schoolmate of M. Dupuy, the present 
Prime Minister of France. The latter is full-faced, 
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jovial and pot-bellied. There could be no greater con- 
trast between two men, but they are always great friends. 
Dr. Roux has never married. He lives with his widowed 
sister, to whose children he gives a parent’s attention. 
Wonders are also told of his charity. 

All last winter his daily visits to the children’s hos- 
pital were enough to exhaust the strength of one man. 
But he was often seen in the remote quarters of Paris 
at the bedside of little ones down with the terrible dis- 
ease. Sometimes he has passed the whole night watch- 
ing them. When the poor parents in the morning asked 
what they could give him, the famous physician darted 
out of the door and disappeared, as if afraid even of 
their thanks. This disinterestedness, which he carries 
to an extraordinary degree, is known to all his associates 
of the institute. 

He is now the head of the service, but as the insti- 
tute is always in want of funds, he does not even draw 
the small salary which is allotted him. His friends say 
that he belongs to another age, that he knows nothing 
of money and cares less, and that he has given up his 
whole existence to serve science and humanity. Among 
his other good qualities is an absolute devotedness to 
the person of Pasteur, whom he considers as his master. 
He is also one of the best bicyclists in Paris and arrives 
each morning at the institute on his wheel. 





There is no name more intimately 
connected with some of the most 
stirring incidents of the latter half 
of the present century, says the London Sketch, than 
that of Dr. William Howard Russell. When still at 
college he began to write for the Times; but it was not 
until the Repeal agitation of O’Connell that he was - 
specially engaged by that newspaper. While the trial 
of O’Connell and his associates was going on in Dub- 
lin, a fast steamer lay in readiness in Kingstown Har- 
bor to carry Mr. Russell across the Channel the mo- 
ment the verdict was given. His experience of the ex- 
citement of being “first in the field” with important 
news must have been pleasant for the young Irishman, 
who was then twenty-two years of age. But no idea of 
becoming a war correspondent had at that time entered 
his mind. On the contrary, whenever he thought of the 
future and greatness, it was more probably in connec- 
tion with the Woolsack. To the Bar he was in due 
course called in 1850, and he presently found some Par- 
liamentary business—election petitions, railways, and 
similar work. One evening in February, 1854, Mr. 
Delane, the editor of the Times, informed Mr. Russell 
that a very agreeable “short excursion” had been ar- 
ranged for him to accompany the Guards, who had just 
been ordered to Malta. The Government was resolved 
to make a display of supporting the Sultan against Rus- 
sian aggression. ‘“ You will be back by Easter, depend 
on it,” observed Mr. Delane, when Mr. Russell pointed 
out that he was married and had two young children, 
and that a prolonged absence from England would in- 
jure his prospects at the Bar, adding, “ Your wife and 
family can follow you.” 

After a few weeks at Malta, during which Mr. Rus- 
sell wrote letters to the Times describing the movements 


Dr. William Howard 
Russell, the 
War Correspondent 
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of the troops there concentrating for the East, it be- 
came known that the British Government had decided 
to send a strong force to Turkey, and a letter arrived 
from the editor of the Times to say he hoped Mr. Rus- 
sell would take the “ delightful opportunity of spending 
a few weeks in the East.” Mr. Russell succeeded in 
securing a berth in the Golden Fleece, bound to Galli- 
poli with the vanguard of the British expedition. His 
presence was a cause of considerable wonderment to 
General Sir George Brown and his staff. The captain 
could give no further explanation of Mr. Russell’s pres- 
ence beyond the fact that the proper authorities had 
given orders for his passage. On April 5 he landed at 
Gallipoli, and remained there till the Light Division 
went on towards Bulgaria. An amusing incident hap- 
pened while he was at Pera. Missirie, a well-known 
hotel proprietor, charged his guests, who, perforce, oc- 
cupied double-bedded sleeping-rooms, board for two. 
To this Sir Colin Campbell objected. His objections 
were overruled. One day a “ hideous mendicant” ap- 
peared with Sir Colin Campbell’s card, and said he had 
been invited by the General to dine and sleep in his 
room. Missirie at once struck his colors, gave the 
beggar a dinner in the kitchen and a piece of gold, and 
went on his knees to Sir Colin for mercy. From Scu- 
tari the army moved in sections to Varna, on the Dan- 
ube. Mr. Russell followed the fortunes of the Light 
Division in Bulgaria, and when the Governments de- 
dided that their armies should invade the Crimea he 
accompanied the headquarters of the second division, 
under Sir de Lacy Evans, and, after a most interesting 
and exciting voyage from Baltchik Bay, landed in the 
Crimea on September 14, 1854. 

Mr. Russell was not a man easily daunted. In spite 
of suppressing influences in high quarters, he was at the 
fore during the march to the Alma, and was in the 
thick of the great battle which took its name from that 
- river; witnessed, for the first time, the sickening sight 
of a great battlefield ; heard the hurrahing of the victori- 
ous; heard the groans and cries from those who lay in 
agony—waiting ; saw the extremes of triumph, the ex- 
tremes of pain. In the moment of victory “thought for 
the dead was forgotten or unexpressed.” ‘Though worn 
out with excitement, want of food, and ten hours in the 
saddle, the moment had come for him to take up his 
pen. A description of the battle must be on its way to 
Printing House Square. He supped among the dead 
and dying. To sleep or write was impossible with 
cries for help ringing in his ears. He spent hours with 
others in as sorry condition as himself, doing the most 
that inexperienced hands could do to relieve the suffer- 
ings of those around. ‘The following morning Mr. Rus- 
sell awoke with a maddening headache, after only a 
short sleep, and struggled out of the overcrowded tent. 
Every one was busy clearing the battlefield of the 
wounded and dead. Surgeons were hard at work; it 
was not their fault that the injured were neglected. A 
party of sappers were repairing the redoubt, the taking 
of which had cost so many lives the previous day. Mr. 
Russell sat down on a parapet, and began writing on his 
knees. An officer, noticing him, sent a plank and two 
casks, out of which an impromptu table was devised. 
The letter was fated never to reach England. 

As Mr. Russell wrote his letter, the question, ‘‘ What 
will they say at home?” never occurred to him. He 
did not flinch from the duty of describing the misery 
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during the winter. To stand alone and face the indig- 
nation of highly respected officials, sooner than con- 
done their incapacity, requires a courageous man. Mr. 
Russell awoke to the fact that in his hands was vested 
an opportunity of serving thousands of his countrymen 
—men whose calling .negatived the right to complain, 
especially when the complaints were directed against 
officers high in command. Had the Times been repre- 
sented by a less observant correspondent, the awful 
privations our soldiers had to face during the siege of 
Sebastopol might have remained screened from the pub- 
lic, and the wholesome knowledge that exposure follows 
neglect might still be absent from the minds of those 
responsible for our soldiers in the field. He remained 
in the Crimea till the peace. He was correspondent for 
the Times during the Mutiny in the following year and 
in the great American Civil War. Hewas on board the 
Great Eastern when she laid the first Atlantic cable in 
July, 1866. He accompanied the Prince and Princess 
of Wales in March, 1869, to Constantinople, Athens and 
the Crimea. He was present at the opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869; went through the Franco-German War 
in 1870~71 ; and in 1875 accompanied the Prince of 
Wales to India. His sterling worth, wit, powers of good 
comradeship, and never-failing fund of interesting anec- 
dotes make him one of the most delightful companions. 





The Count of Paris, the head of the 
royal house of France, says The 
Outlook, who died recently at the Stowe House, in 
Buckinghamshire, England, was in his fifty-sixth year. 
He was the son of the amiable Duc d’Orleans, who lost 
his life by the fall of his horse in 1842, and was the 
grandson of Louis Philippe, the last King of France. 
He was born in the Tuileries during his grandfather’s 
reign, and lived there till he was ten years old, when the 
Revolution of 1848 drove the royal family into exile. 
He lived with his mother and brother at Claremont, in 
England, where the princes were educated. When the 
Count of Paris was twenty-three years old he came to 
this country with his brother, the Duc de Chartres, and 
their uncle, Prince de Joinville. The two young princes 
were volunteer aids, with the rank of Captain, on the 
staff of General McClellan. They accepted commis- 
sions with the understanding that they should receive no 
pay and be free to resign at any time. They saw service 
for about a year in the Virginia campaign of 1861-62, 
and participated in several battles. At Gaines’s Mill, 
as staff officers of the Commanding General, it became 
their duty to guide reinforcements to General Fitz-John 
Porter, who, with 27,000 men, had been attacked by an 
army Of 64,000. Soon after this battle they resigned 
and returned to England. The cause of their depar- 
ture was, no doubt, the attitude of the French and 
United States Governments towards: each other on ac- 
count of Louis Napoleon’s interference in the affairs of 
Mexico. It would have been most impolitic for French 
Princes, one of whom hoped some day to be King of 
France, tq be in the service of a country at war with 
the French. War between the two countries was not 
very imminent in 1862, but it became so several years 
later. When the Count of Paris returned to England he 
kept close watch of military affairs in America, and was 
engaged for many years in collecting data for a history 
of the war. This he published in 1874 and 1883, and 
his volumes contain much valuable material relating to 


The Count of Paris 
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the great contest between the North and South. When 
the history of the war comes to be written, the volumes 
of the Count of Paris will be frequently referred to. In 
very many regards it is at present the fairest and most 
unprejudiced account of the war that we have. In 1890 


he paid a visit to this country and was entertained by- 


his old companions in arms. Wherever he went he was 
received with distinguished attentions. He visited the 
battlefield of Gettysburg and had the movements of the 
armies explained to him by distinguished survivors of 
that great fight. 

The impression that the Count of Paris made on 
those who met him on his last visit to this country was 
most agreeable. They found him to be accomplished, 
amiable, and graceful, and always modest, tactful, and 
considerate. These same qualities had always made 
him a man of much popularity in England, where he 
was long prominent in society. He lived for many 
years at Sheen House, near London, and was a familiar 
figure at the picture shows and book sales of the Eng- 
lish capital. To Americans he was always most hos- 
pitable, and his interest in the people and the affairs of 
the United States was not in the least affected. He 
was probably also sincere in the belief that the repub- 
lican form of government was not suited to the tastes 
and characteristics of the French people, and for that 
reason he no doubt felt justified in the mild little con- 
spiracies that he assisted in to re-establish the French 
monarchy, with himself as King. The total and ridic- 
ulous failure of the most conspicuous of these con- 
spiracies did much to injure the Count of Paris in the 
estimation of serious Frenchmen, whether Republicans 
or Royalists. It has been generally believed that he 
supplied much of the money spent by Boulanger to keep 
himself prominent. When the Boulanger bubble burst, 
the cause of the Count of Paris was utterly ruined. 

During the Presidency of Thiers the Count of Paris 
was admitted to membership of the National Assembly, 
by vote of which the property of the Orleans family 
confiscated by the State was restored to the owners. 
About the same period the Count of Paris, who was 
then, in a measure, imitating the example of his great- 
grandfather, Philippe Egalité, by posing as a republican, 
recognized the pretensions of the Count of Chambord 
to the throne of France as superior to hisown. Ten 
years later, in 1883, when the Count of Chambord died, 
the hopes of the Legitimists were centered in the Count 
of Paris, for he became the head of both the Bourbon 
and Orleans branches of the royal house of France. 
In 1886 the Count of Paris was expelled by law from 
France, and thereafter he lived in England. Every 
now and then he would issue a manifesto to inform 
French royalists that he had not abandoned his hopes. 
His most recent utterance contained this clause: 
“ France is beginning to yearn for a strong government 
to end scandals and avert dangers arising from the ex- 
isting régime. Experience proves that she will never 
find such a government under the republican form. 
Still, the royalists, while reserving the question of prin- 
ciple, must not allow themselves to be accused of sys- 
tematic obstruction.” This sentiment was published 
very lately, and may have been his last address to his 
friends in France. His successor in the empty preten- 
sion is his eldest son, the Duc d’Orleans, who was born 
in England twenty-five years ago. This young man 
made a stir in France a while ago by trying to enlist in 


‘to St. Petersburg. 
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the French army. He was put in prison for a few 
months and then sent out of France. He does not ap- 


pear to have the serious virtues of his father, who was a 
man of intellectual force, and who, had he been born in 
a less conspicuous station, would in all probability have 
made for himself a still more honorable name and fame 
than he possessed. Not often can this be said of princes. 





The Czar’s Russian Doctor A Sick-Room Autocrat 

Dr. Zacharin, who treated the Czar in his recent ill- 
ness, is known, says the New York Tribune, as one of 
the most impolite men—to use no stronger expression— 
in his profession. He is a fierce democrat and has 
respect for no one. Like Professor Schweninger, the 
physician of Bismarck, he insists upon the literal execu- 
tion of his orders, it matters not who the patient may 
be, and will brook no interference. He is a man of 
middle-age and began life as a butcher-boy. He has 
become one of the richest men in Russia by his practice. 
When the malady of the Czar began to look serious a 
few weeks ago, the Emperor at once asked that Zacharin 
be sent for. A telegram was dispatched to the Governor 
of Moscow, says one of the imperial attendants in the 
Copenhagen Politiken, ordering him to send Zacharin 
The Adjutant of the Governor 
found the Professor in his clinic, and asked him to make 
as rapid preparations as possible, as the fast train would 
leave the city for the capital in a few hours. ‘“ The 
fast train? What?” was the Professor’s answer. ‘“ The 
Emperor of Russia sick, and you talk of the fast train ! 
Will you kindly order me an ‘extra,’ which must be 
ready in half an hour.” 

At the time appointed he started for St. Petersburg, 
and, arriving there, hurried with an adjutant to the 
castle. “His majesty awaits you, Professor,” said a 
chamberlain who received him at the entrance. ‘Your 
rooms are at the head of the stairway, and you will find 
everything in readiness to make your toilet after the 
journey.” “Toilet!” answered the.physician. ‘ His 
majesty is sick and wants my advice, not to see me in 
‘toilet.’ Take me to him at once.” The Emperor was 
lying in bed in a dark room. All the windows were 
closed and the curtains were down. The Empress sat 
in a rocking-chair next to the bed. Three body-physi- 
cians stood about the room. Zacharin entered the room, 
made his obeisance to the imperial pair, but almost 
totally disregarded the presence of his colleagues. 
“What an atmosphere! It is disease-breeding. And 
in this atmosphere you allow Russia’s sick Emperor to 
lie? Quick! Put back the curtains and raise the win- 
dows.” Such was his first order. He then became 
silent, and began a thorough examination of his patient. 
Then, taking a chair, he rested his arm on his knee and 
began to think. Almost ten minutes passed without his 
uttering more than a half-dozen words. As the other 
physicians, who apparently did not like his action, began 
to talk softly to one another he rapped with his pencil 
and told them to “ be still.” 

A year ago, when the Emperor was suffering from 
influenza, Professor Zacharin was called also to the 
palace of the Czar. Upon his arrival with his assistant 
the doctor was asked to take a suite of rooms on the 
third story. Zacharin refused to be housed there. He 
had the habit, he said, of always sleeping on the ground 
floor, and did not wish to change his habits. It was 
bad for the health, He had his way and was led to 
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chambers on the first floor. The Czarina, wishing to 
show her friendly interest in the physician, invited him 
to take his meals with the family at the imperial table. 
To this Zacharin replied: “I never eat with women, 
Your Majesty.” He insisted upon being served in his 
rooms, and the good-natured Empress allowed him to 
have his way. One day the Czarina, believing that the 
evil from which the Czar suffered was increasing, 
descended to the room of the doctor and begged him to 
examine the temperature of the patient and see if it 
were not higher. “ My assistant,” replied the autocratic 
physician, “will go examine him.” A little later the 
assistant returned to the rooms with the announcement 
that there had been no change in the temperature of the 
sick ruler. “You see, Your Majesty, that it is not 
worth while to disturb me.” The doctor was accus- 
tomed to go about the palace in the early mornings 
wearing a gown and the felt slippers of a peasant. But 
no one ever dared to call him to account. 

Once Zacharin attended a wealthy merchant. On 
the mantel in the sick chamber stood a costly bronze 
clock under an exquisite crystal cover, which was some- 
what too heavy to be removed. While examining the 
patient the professor heard the clock strike. ‘Oh, 


that clock!” he exclaimed. ‘The wife of the sick man’ 


hurried on tip-toe to remove the offending clock, and as 
she did so she sneezed. This mark of disrespect roused 
the eccentric medico to open wrath, and he shouted, 
“Silence! ” so vigorously, the frightened woman let fall 
her burden and broke the clock into a hundred pieces. 





It is a noteworthy coincidence, 
says the New York Sun, that 
Froude should have passed away just after the publica- 
tion of his life of Erasmus, who, among all the lights 
of the Renaissance, was the prototype of the broad, 
incisive, and resuscitative rather than minutely accurate 
scholarship of which his biographer has been in our own 


James Anthony Froude. 
His Literary Standiny 


day a leading representative. Not only to discern the 
truth in its important features, but to set it forth in such 
wise as not merely to persuade the intellect but to arouse 
emotion ; to combine, in other words, the artist with the 
man of learning, was the unswerving purpose and fruitful 
labor of Froude’s life. As a master of English prose, 
at once correct, unconventional, and eloquent, he will 
be placed ungrudgingly on the plane still occupied by 
Ruskin, while among the workers in the field of histori- 
cal research he belongs to the school which in the teeth 
of criticism remains illustrious, the pictorial and impres- 
sionist school of historical writing which Herodotus 
founded, and in which Hume, Prescott and Macaulay 
were Froude’s immediate precursors. 

Although Freeman could never be made to see it, 
style must play a mighty part in every work of exposi- 
tion, and, above all,in history, which deals with human 
beings, who, though dead, have not lost their right to 
justice and sympathy. It is acknowledged on all hands, 
even by those who have found most fault with him as a 
transcriber of facts, that Froude, partly through a natu- 
ral aptitude, partly through a patient study of the finest 
models, and partly through unerring taste, used our 
English speech with almost incomparable grace and 
felicity for the twofold purpose of convincing and pleas- 
ing, of swaying the reason and of touching the heart. 
Even his narrative diction, though limpid as a mountain 
brook, is nevertheless tinged or flecked with a soft 
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color, as if the moonlight played on it; his argument, 
not hard and cold like the logic of a dialectician, comes 
to us fired and fused in the heat of the imagination ; his 
portraiture, when at its best, speaks with the very accents 
and glows with the lineaments of life. If one tries to 


‘discover how it is that in the unpromising province of 


descriptive and ditactic writing, such effects have been 
produced by men like Jeremy Taylor, Addison, Sterne, 
and Froude, one finds, in the first place, that in them 
something of the preacher and the poet was blended 
with the student and the philosopher. If, then, by an 
analysis of the mechanism of their language, we seek to 
detect the secret of its seemingly untutored and inimit- 
able charm, we perceive that this is due in at least some 
measure to the happy and intuitive admixture of collo- 
quial and academic speech. All the authors just men- 
tioned wrote—and therein lay the spell they cast over 
their contemporaries—not as college lecturers or pul- 
piteers ratiocinate and perorate, but as well-bred and 
highly cultivated men may talk in drawing-rooms. In 
a word, Froude gave us in English a counterpart of 
what Renan, according to Parisian experts, used to pro- 
duce in French, a captivating compound of the chat of 
the Salon and the phrase of the Academy. 

Even Freeman would have admitted that nobody 
could tell a story better than Froude, only he persisted 
in asserting that the story was untrue. But punctilious 
accuracy in every detail is not the only form of truth. 
The exactitude of the photographer is one thing; the 
deep veracity attained by the great portrait painter is 
another. It did not follow that Froude could not write 
history ; that he could not bring out in right perspective 
and authentic impression the broad lines and vital real- 
ities of the past ; because Freeman’s microscope, applied 
to his pages with a fanaticism that almost reached the, 
pitch of malice, exposed some minor imperfections in the 
version of a trivial incident, in a name here ora date there. 
No doubt absolute precision in the smallest matters is 
essential in the chronologist, the annalist, the mere col- 
lector of historical materials. But those materials lie 
sterile; they fail to answer the end of their existence, 
until they fall under the procreative touch of the true 
artist, who deals with the past of a nation exactly as we 
deal every day with the past of an individual, laying 
stress not upon the very date upon which a deed was 
done, but on its intrinsic purport, its relation to the 
doer’s environment, its effect for good or evil on his 
character and his career. No one of us could gain 
much profit from his personal experience and observa- 
tion, if the conditions of their fruitfulness were as hide- 
bound and rigorous as those laid down by Freeman for 
the writing of history. The trouble with Freeman’s own 
painstaking, and, so to speak, pre-Raphaelite delinea- 
tions, is that we cannot see the forest for the trees; our 
minds, fatigued by the protracted and fastidious explor- 
ation of trifles, can feel but a listless interest in the 
commanding figures and profound lessons of his narra- 
tive; the result is, that his works, notwithstanding all 
their merits as embodiments of careful research, leave 
no sharp imprint on the reader’s memory, but are 
relegated to the library, to be used as books of reference. 
Froude, on the other hand, may have been an impres- 
sionist, as his enemies have called him, but the impres- 
sion, on the whole, was as trustworthy as it was vivid, 
bringing out in clear outlines the inner significance of 
a great epoch,a great event, or a great personage. 





IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS IN CHARACTER VERSE 





Cotton Is All Dun Picked....Opie P. Read....Atianta Constitution 

I’s gwine up ter town an’ spen’ my money— 
Cotton is all dun picked ; 

I’s gwinter eat bread an’ lasses an’ honey— 
Cotton is all dun picked. 

I wucked mighty hard while de sun was hot— 
Cotton is all dun picked ; 

An’ I’s arned all de money what I hab got— 
Cotton is all dun picked. 

White man sets on de fence and figgers— 
Cotton is all dun picked ; 

He’s got a mighty knack fur ter cheat po’ niggers— 
Cotton is all dun picked. 


An’ er rake away de leaves, an’ we'll all hab a dance; 
Tune up de banjer—pling, plang, plung; 

Look out for de pinch bug;. watch fur de ants ; 
Tune up de banjer—gling, glang, glung. 

De mules hab gone in de fiel’ fur ter graze— 
Cotton is all dun picked, 

An’ aroun’ de sun dar is a thick haze— 
Cotton is all dun picked. 

De white boy goes ter de woods an’ shoots— 
Cotton is all dun picked, 

An’ de black boy struts in a new par o’ boots— 
Cotton is all dun picked. 

Oh, de ’taters am sweet, an’ de ’simmons is ripe— 
Cotton is all dun picked ; 

An’ I sets on de log an’ smokes my pipe— 
Cotton is all dun picked. 


An’ er roas’ de ole ’possum, an’ er po’ on de grease, 
Makes nigger’s mouf go clip, clap, clop; 

Jes han ter de ole man a mighty big piece, 
Make a nigger’s mouf go flip, flap, flop. 


Fisherman Jim's Kids.... Chicago Record 
Fisherman Jim lived on the hill 
With his bonnie wife an’ his little boys ; 
’Twas ‘* Blow, ye winds, as blow ye will— 
Naught we reck of your cold and noise !” 
For happy and warm were he an’ his, 
And he dangled his kids upon his knee 


To the song of the sea. 


..Eugene Field 


Fisherman Jim would sail all day, 
But when come night upon the sands 
His little kids ran from their play, 
Callin’ to him an’ wavin’ their hands; 
Though the wind was fresh and the sea was high, 
He’d hear ’em—you bet—above the roar 
Of the waves on the shore! 


Once Fisherman Jim sailed into the bay 
As the sun went down in a cloudy sky, 
And never a kid saw he at play ; 
And he listened in vain for the welcoming cry: 
In his little house he learned it all, 
And he clenched his hands and he bowed his head— 
‘‘The fever! ” they said. 


*Twuz a pitiful time for Fisherman Jim 
With them darlin’s a-dyin’ afore his eyes, 
A-stretchin’ their wee hands out to him 
An’ a-breakin’ his heart with the old-time cries 
He had heerd so often upon the sands, 
For they thought they wuz helpin’ his boat ashore— 
Till they spoke no more. 


But Fisherman Jim lived on and on, 
Castin’ his nets an’ sailin’ the sea, 

As a man will live when his heart is gone. 
Fisherman Jim lived hopelessly, 


Till once in those years they come an’ said: 
‘Old Fisherman Jim is powerful sick— 
Go to him, quick!” 


Then Fisherman Jim says he to me: 
‘It’s a long, long cruise—you understand— 
But over beyond the ragin’ sea 
I kin see my boys on the shinin’ sand 
Waitin’ to help this ol’ hulk ashore 
Just as they used to—ah, mate, you know! 
In the long ago.” 


No, sir! he wuzn’t afeard to die; 
For all night long he seemed to see 
His little boys of the days gone by 
An’ to hear sweet voices forgot by me! 
An’ just as the mornin’ sun come up— 
‘¢ They’re holdin’ me by the hands! ” he cried, 
An’ so he died. 


The Lover's Complaint McClure's Magazine 


Oh! don’t be beguilin’ my heart with your wilin’, 
You’ve tried that same thrick far too often before, 
And by this blessed minnit an’ day that is in it, 
I’ll take right good care that you’ll try it no more ! 
You thought that so slyly you walked with O’Reilly, 
By man and by mortal unheard and unseen, _[pleasin’, 
While your hand he kept squeezin’, and you looked so 
Last Saturday night in your father’s boreen. 


His thricks and his schamin’ has set you a dhramin’ ; 
That anyone blessed with their eyesight may see. 
You’re not the same crature you once war by nature, 

And they that are thraitors won’t do, faith, for me! 
Tho’ it is most distressin’ to think that a blessin’ 

Was just about fallin’ down plump on the scene, 
When a cunning culloger, as black as an ogre, 

Upsets all your hopes in a dirty boreen. 


And ’tis most ungrateful, unkind, and unfaithful, 
When you very well know how I gave the go-by 
Both to pride and to pleasure, temptation and treasure, 
To dress all my looks by the light of your eye. 
Oh! ’tis Mary Mullally, that lives in the valley— 
’Tis she that would say how ill-used I have been, 
And she’s not the deluther to smile and to soother, 
And then walk away to her father’s boreen. 


I send you your garter, for now I’m a martyr, 
And keepsakes and jims are the least of my care; 
So when things are exchangin’, since you took to rangin’, 
I’ll trouble you, too, for the lock of my hair. 
I know by its shakin’, my heart is a-breakin’ ; 
You’ll make me a corpse when I’d make you a queen. 
But as sure as I’m a-livin’, it’s you I'll be givin’ 
A terrible fright when I haunt the boreen! 


The School-boy's Favorite....James Whitcomb Riley....Armazindy 
An’ pa ist snuggles me ’tween his knees— 
An’ I help hold the lines, 
An’ peek out over the buffalo robe— 
An’ the wind ist blows !—an’ the snow ist snows !— 
An’ the sun ist shines! an’ shines !— 
An’ th’ old horse tosses his head an’ coughs 
The frost back in our face— 
An’ I’ ruther go to my gran’ma’s 
Than any other place. 


‘¢Over the river an’ through the wood 
Now gran’mother’s cap I spy; 
Hurrah for the fun !—is the puddin’ done?— 
Hurrah for the punkin-pie !” 





REGGIE HASTINGS IN SOCIETY: A GREEN CARNATION 





A selected reading from ‘‘ The Green Carnation.”” D Apple- 
ton & Co. The Green Carnation is a keen, brilliant and epi- 
grammatic satire on the ultra-cleverness of society. Lord Has- 
tings is a society Narcissus, enamoured of his own beauty; he is 
fond of reflecting—before a mirror; he is his own Boswell, a 
biographer worshiping his subject. His specialty is scintillat- 
ing witticisms, perfumed cynicisms, and recklessly daring inver- 
sions of the commonplace. He is an intellectual understudy to 
Esmé Amarinth, the apostle of the Green Carnation cult. The 
two epigram machines star in London society, in a sort of con- 
tinuous performance of dazzling jugglings with conversational 
situations. Oscar Wilde has been accused of writing the book, 
but denies it. 


Lord Reggie Hastings slipped a green carnation into 
his evening coat, fixed it in its place with a pin, and 
looked at himself in the glass, the long glass that stood 
near the window of his London bedroom. The sum- 
mer evening was so bright that he could see his double 
clearly, even though it was just upon seven o’clock. 
There he stood in his favorite and most characteristic 
-attitude, with his left knee slightly bent, and his arms 
hanging at his sides, gazing as a woman gazes at her- 
self before she starts for a party. 

The low and continuous murmur of a flowing tide on 
a smooth beach stole to his ears monotonously, and in- 
clined him insensibly to a certain thoughtfulness. Float- 
ing through the curtained window the soft lemon light 
sparkled on the silver backs of the brushes that lay on 
the toilet-table, on the dressing-gown of spun silk that 
hung from a hook behind the door, on the great mass 
of gloire de Dijon roses that dreamed in an ivory-white 
bowl set on the writing-table of ruddy-brown wood. It 
caught the gilt of the boy’s fair hair and turned it into 
brightest gold, until, despite the white weariness of his 
face, the pale fretfulness of his eyes, he looked like some 
angel in a church window designed by Burne-Jones, 
some angel a little blasé from the injudicious conduct 
of its life. 

He frankly admired himself as he watched his reflec- 
tion, occasionally changing his pose, presenting himself 
to himself, now full-face, now three-quarters face, lean- 
ing backward or forward, advancing one foot in its 
silk stocking and shining shoe, assuming a variety of 
interesting expressions. In his own opinion he was 
very beautiful, and he thought it right to appreciate his 
own qualities of mind and body. He hated those fan- 
tastic creatures who are humble even in their self-com- 
munings, cowards who dare not acknowledge even to 
themselves how exquisite, how delicately fashioned they 
are. Quite frankly he told other people that he was 
very wonderful, quite frankly he avowed it to himself. 
There is a nobility in fearless truthfulness, is there not? 
and about the magic of his personality he could never 
be induced to tell a lie. 

This evening Reggie stood before the mirror till the 
Sévres clock on the chimneypiece gently chimed seven. 
Then he drew out of their tissue paper a pair of lavender 
gloves, and pressed the electric bell. 

** Call me a hansom, Flynn,” he said to his valet. 

He threw a long buff-colored overcoat across his 
arm, and went slowly down stairs. A cab was at the 
door, and he entered it and told the man to drive to 
Belgrave Square. As they turned the corner of Half 
Moon Street into Piccadilly, he leant forward over the 


wooden apron and lazily surveyed the crowd.. Every 
second cab he passed contained an immaculate man 
going out to dinner, sitting bolt upright, with a severe 
expression of countenance, and surveying the world with 
steady eyes over an unyielding rampart of starched col- 
lar. Reggie exchanged nods with various acquaint- 
ances. Presently he passed an elderly gentleman with 
a red face and small side-whiskers. The elderly gentle- 
man stared him in the face, and sniffed ostentatiously. 

“What a pity my poor father is so plain,” Reggie 
said to himself with a quiet smile. Only that morning 
he had received a long’ and vehement diatribe from his 
parent, showering abuse upon him, and exhorting him 
to lead a more reputable life. He had replied by 
wire— 

““What a funny little man you are.—Reggie.” 

The funny little man had received his message. 

As his cab drew up for a moment at Hyde Park Cor- 
ner to allow a stream of pedestrians to cross from the 
park, he saw several people pointing him out. Two 
well-dressed women looked at him and laughed, and he 
heard one murmur his name to the other. He let his 
blue eyes rest upon them calmly as they peacocked 
across to St. George’s Hospital, still laughing, and evi- 
dently discussing him. He did not know them, but he 
was accustomed to being known. His life had never 
been a cautious one. He was too modern to be very 
reticent, and he liked to be wicked in the eye of the 
crowd. Secret wickedness held little charm for him. 
He preferred to preface his feelings with an overture 
on the orchestra, to draw up the curtain, and to act his 
drama of life to a crowded audience of smart people in 
the stalls. When they hissed him, he only pitied them, 
and wondered at their ignorance. His social position 
kept him in Society, however much Society murmured 
against him; and, far from fearing scandal, he loved it. 
He chose his friends partly for their charm and partly 
for their bad reputations, and the white flower of a 
blameless life was much too inartistic to have any attrac- 
tion for him. He believed that Art showed the way to 
Nature, and worshiped the abnormal with all the pas- 
sion of his impure and subtle youth. 

“Lord Reginald Hastings,” cried Mrs. Windsor’s 
impressive butler, and Reggie entered the big drawing- 
room in Belgrave Square with the delicate walk that 
had led certain Philistines to christen him Agag. There 
were only two ladies present, and one tall and largely- 
built man, with a closely-shaved, clever face, and rather 
rippling brown hair. 

** So sweet of you to come, dear Lord Reggie,” said 
Mrs. Windsor, a very pretty woman of the preserved 
type, with young cheeks and a middle-aged mouth, hair 
that was scarcely out of its teens, and eyes full of a 
weary sparkle. “But I knew that Mr. Amarinth would 
prove a magnet. Let me introduce you to my cousin, 
Lady Locke—Lord Reginald Hastings.” 

Reggie bowed to a lady dressed in black, and shook 
hands affectionately with the big man, whom he ad- 
dressed as Esmé. Five minutes later dinner was an- 
nounced, and they sat down at a small oval table cov- 
ered with pale pink roses. 

“The opera to-night is ‘ Faust,’” said Mrs. Windsor. 
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«Ancona is Valentine and Melba is Marguerite. I for- 
get who else is singing, but it is one of Harris’ com- 
binations, a constellation of stars.” 

“ The evening stars sang together!” said Mr. Ama- 
rinth, in a gently elaborate voice and with a sweet smile. 
“ IT wonder Harris does not start morning opera—from 
twelve till three, for instance. One could drop in after 
breakfast at eleven, and one might arrange to have 
luncheon parties between the acts.” 

“‘ But surely it would spoil one for the rest of the day,” 
said Lady Locke, a fresh-looking woman of about 
twenty-eight, with the sort of face that is generally 
called sensible, calm, observant eyes,.and a steady and 
simple manner. ‘One would be fit for nothing after- 
wards.” 

“Quite so,” said Mr. Amarinth with xtreme gentle- 
ness. “That would be the object of the performance— 
to unfit one for the duties of the day. How beautiful! 
What a glorious sight it would be to see a great audi- 
ence flocking out into the orange-colored sunshine, each 
unit of which was thoroughly unfitted for any duties 
whatsoever. It makes me perpetually sorrowful in Lon- 
don to meet with people doing their duty. I find them 
everywhere. It is simply impossible to escape from 
them. A sense of duty is like some horrible disease. It 


destroys the tissues of the mind, as certain complaints 
destroy the tissues of the body. 
great deal to answer for.” 
“Ah! now you are laughing at me,” said Lady Locke. 
“Mr. Amarinth never laughs at any one, Emily,” said 


The catechism has a 


Mrs. Windsor. ‘He makes others laugh. I wish I 
could say clever things. I would rather be able to talk 
ingepigrams, and hear Society repeating what I said, than 
be the greatest author or artist that ever lived. You are 
luckier than I, Lord Reggie. I heard a bon-mot of 
yours at the Foreign Office last night.” 

“Indeed! What was it?” 

«‘ Er—teally I—oh! it was something about life, you 
know, with a sort of general application—one of your 
best. It made me smile, not laugh. I: always think 
that is such a test of merit. We smile at wit; we laugh 
at buffoonery.” 

‘“‘ The highest humor often moves me to tears,” said 
Mr. Amarinth, musingly. ‘There is nothing so abso- 
lutely pathetic as a really fine paradox. The pun is the 
clown among jokes, the well-turned paradox is the pol- 
ished comedian, and the highest comedy verges upon 
tragedy, just as the keenest edge of tragedy is often 
tempered by a subtle humor. Our minds are shot with 
moods, as a fabric is shot with colors, and our moods 
often seem inappropriate. Everything that is true is 
inappropriate.” 

Lady Locke ate her salmon calmly. She had not 
been in London for ten years. Her husband had had 
a military appointment in the Straits Settlements, and 
she had been with him. Two years ago he had died 
at his post of duty, and since then she had been liv- 
ing quietly in a German town. Now she was entering 
the world again, and it seemed to her odd and altered. 
She was interested in all she saw and heard. To-night 
she found herself studying a certain phase of modernity. 
That it struck her as maniacal did not detract from its 
interest. ‘The mad often fascinate the sane. 

“1 know,” said Reggie Hastings, holding his fair 
head slightly to one side, and crumbling his bread with 
a soft white hand—“I know. That is why I laughed 
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at my brother’s funeral. My grief expressed itself in 
that way. People were shocked, of course, but when 
are they not shocked? There is nothing so touching 
as the inappropriate. I thought my laughing was very 
beautiful, Anybody can cry. That was what I felt. I 
forced my grief beyond tears, and then my relations said 
that I was heartless.” 

“But surely tears are the natural expression of sad 
feelings,” said Lady Locke. “We do not weep at a 
circus or at a pantomime; why should we laugh at a 
funeral ? ” 

“I think a pantomime is very touching,” said Reggie. 
“ The pantaloon is one of the most luridly tragic figures 
in art or in life. If I were a great actor I would as 
soon play the pantaloon as ‘ King Lear!’ ” 

“Perhaps his mournful possibilities have been in- 
creased since I have been out of England,” said Lady 
Locke. “Ten years ago he was merely a shadowy 
absurdity.” 

“Qh! he has not changed,” said Mr. Amarinth. 
“That is so wonderful. He never develops at all. He 
alone understands the beauty of rigidity, the exquisite 
serenity of the statuesque nature. Men always fall into 
the absurdity of endeavoring to develop the mind, to 
push it violently forward in this direction or in that. 
The mind should be receptive, a harp waiting to catch 
the winds, a pool ready to be ruffled, not a bustling 
busybody, forever trotting about on the pavement look- 
ing for a new bun-shop. It should not deliberately run 
to seek sensations, but it should never avoid one; it 
should never be afraid of one; it should never put one 
aside from an absurd sense of right and wrong. Every 
sensation is valuable. Sensations are the details that 
build up the stories of our lives.” 

“But if we do not choose our sensations carefully, 
the stories may be sad, may even end tragically,” said 
Lady Locke. 

“Oh! I don’t think that matters at all; do you, Mrs. 
Windsor?” said Reggie. “If we choose carefully, we 
become deliberate at once; and nothing is so fatal to 
personality as deliberation. When I am good, it is my 
mood to be good; when I am what is called wicked, it 
is my mood to be evil. I never know what I shall be 
at a particular moment. Sometimes I like to sit at 
home after dinner and read The Dream of Gerontius. 
I love lentils and cold water. At other times I must 
drink absinthe, and hang the night hours with scarlet 
embroideries. I must have music, and the sins that 
march to music. There are moments when I desire 
squalor, sinister, mean surroundings, dreariness, and 
misery. The great unwashed mood isupon me. Then 
I go out from luxury. The mind has its West End and 
its Whitechapel. The thoughts sit in the Park some- 
times, but sometimes they go slumming. They enter 
narrow courts and rookeries. They rest in unimaginable 
dens seeking contrast, and they like ruffians whom they 
meet there and they hate the notion of policemen keep- 
ing order. The mind governsthe body. I never know 
how I shall spend an evening till the evening has come. 
I wait for my mood.” 

Lady Locke looked at him quite gravely while he 
was speaking. He always talked with great vivacity, 
and as if he meant what he was saying. She wondered 
if he did mean it. Like most other people, she felt the 
charm that always emanated from him. His face was 
tired and white, but not wicked, and there was an al- 
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most girlish beauty about it. He flushed easily, and 
was obviously sensitive to impressions. As he spoke 
now, he seemed to be elucidating some fantastic gospel, 
giving forth some whimsical revelation ; yet she felt that 
he was talking the most dangerous nonsense, and she 
rather wanted to say so. Her father had been great in 
the Artillery. Her two brothers were serving in India. 
Her husband had been a bluff and straightforward man 
of action, full of hard common sense, and the sterling 
virtues that so often belong to the martinet. Mr. 
Amarinth and Lord Reggie were specimens of manhood 
totally strange to her. So she said nothing, and al- 
lowed Mrs. Windsor to break in airily— 

“Yes, moods are delightful. I have as many as I 
have dresses, and they cost me nearly as much. I sup- 
pose they cost Jimmy a good deal, too,” she added, with 
a desultory pensiveness ; “ but fortunately he is well off, 
so it doesn’t matter. Yes; do smoke, Mr. Amarinth. 
You shall have your coffee while we put on our cloaks.” 

She rustled out of the room with her cousin. When 
she had gone Esmé Amarinth lit a gold-tipped cigarette 
and leaned back lazily in his chair. 

“* How tiring women are,” he said. “They always 
let one know that they are trying to be up to the mark. 
Isn’t it so, Reggie ?” 

** Yes, unless they have convictions which lead them 
to hate one’s mark. Lady Locke has convictions, I 
should fancy.” 

** Probably. 


“© Comment ?” 


But she has a great deal besides.” 


** Don’t you know why Mrs. Windsor specially wanted 
you to-night ?” 

“To polish your wit with mine,” said the boy, with 
his pretty, quick smile. 


“No, Reggie. Lady Locke has come into an im- 
mense fortune lately. They say she has over twenty 
thousand a year. Mrs. Windsor is trying to do youa 
good turn. And I dare say she would not be averse to 
uniting her first cousin with a future marquis.” 

“ H’m!” said Reggie, helping himself to coffee with 
a rather abstracted air. 

“It is a pity I am already married,” added Amarinth, 
sipping his coffee with a deliberate grace. ‘I am pay- 
ing for my matrimonial mood now.” 

* * * * * 

“The true artist will always be an amateur,” said 
Lord Reggie, dreamily, and gazing towards Lady Locke 
with abstracted blue eyes, “just as the true martyr will 
always live for his faith. Esmé is like the thrush. He 
always tells us his epigrams twice over, lest we should 
fail to capture their first fine careful rapture. Repeti- 
tion is one of the secrets of success nowadays. Esmé 
was the first conversationalist in England to discover 
that fact, and so he won his present unrivalled posi- 
tion, and has known how to keep it. 

“Conversational powers are sometimes very distress- 
ing,” said Madame Valtesi. ‘ Last winter I was hav- 
ing my house in Cromwell Road painted and papered. 
I went to live at a hotel, but the men were so slow, 
that at last I took possession again, hoping to turn 
them out. It was a most fatal step. They liked me so 
much, and found me so entertaining that they have 
never gone away. They are still painting, and I sup- 
pose always will be. Whenever I say anything witty 
they scream with laughter. What am I to do?” 

“Read them Jerome K. Jerome’s last comic book,” 
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said Amarinth, “and they will go at once. I find his 
works most useful. I always begin to quote from them 
when I wish to rid myself of a bore.” 

“ But surely he is a very entertaining writer,” said 
Lady Locke. 

“ My dear lady, if you read him you will find that 
he is the reverse of Beerbohm Tree as Hamlet. Tree’s 
Hamlet was funny without being vulgar. Jerome’s 
writings are vulgar without being funny. His books 
are like Academy pictures. They are all deserving of 
a place on the line.” 

“T think he means well,” said Mrs. Windsor, taking 
some strawberries. 

“TI am afraid so,” Amarinth answered. “ People 
who mean well always do badly. They are like the 
ladies who weaf clothes that don’t fit them in order to 
show their piety. Good intentions are invariably 
ungrammatical.” 

‘To be intentional is to be middle class,” remarked 
Reggie. ‘* Herkomer has become intentional, and so 
he has taken to painting the directors of railway com- 
panies. The great picture of this year’s exhibition is 
intentional. The great picture of the year always is. It 
presents to us a pretty milkmaid milking her cow. A 
gallant, riding by, has dismounted, and is kissing the 
milkmaid.” 

Madame Valtesi blinked at him for a moment in 
silence. Then she said with an air of indescribable 
virtue 

“What a bad example for the cow!” 

* Ah! I never thought of that!” 

“ One seldom does think how easily proper cows— 
and people—are put to confusion. That is why they 
so often flee from the plays of London to those of Paris. 
They can be confused there without their relations 
knowing it.” 

“* Why are old men who have seen the world always 
so proper?” asked Lord Reggie. “The other day I 
was staying with an old general at Malta and he took 
Catulle Mendez’ charming and delicate romance, 
Mephistophela, out of my bedroom and burnt it. Yet 
his language on parade was really quite artistically 
blasphemous. I think it is fatal to one’s personality to 
see the world at all.” 

“Then I must be quite hopeless,” said Lady Locke, 
* for I spent eight years in the Straits Settlements.” 

“ Dear me!” murmured Madame Valtesi. ‘‘ Where 
is that? It sounds like one of the places where that 
geographical little Henry Arthur Jones sends the heroes 
of his plays to expiate their virtues.” 

“‘ It is quite a mistake to imagine that the author or 
the artist should stuff his beautiful, empty mind with 
knowledge, with impressions, with facts of any kind,” 
said Amarinth. “I have written a great novel upon 
Iceland, full of color, of passion, of the most subtle im- 
purity, yet I could not point you out Iceland upon the 
map. I do not know where it is, or what it is. I only 
know that it has a beautiful name, and that I have 
written a beautiful thing about it. This age is an age 
of identification, in which our god is the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and our devil the fairy tale that teaches 
nothing. We go to the British Museum for culture, 
and to Archdeacon Farrar for guidance. And then we 
think that we are advancing. We might as well return 
to the myths of Darwin, or to the delicious fantasies 
of John Stuart Mill. They at least were entertaining.” 


” 
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Dining with the Prince of Wales..........++++++ Cassell's Saturday Journal 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales gives in the 
course of the season certain special dinners at Marlbo- 
rough House, which in many essential respects differ 
from those which he attends at other people’s houses. 
The Prince makes it a point of preserving the singular 
and unique features of these entertainments, and he is 
accustomed personally to supervise them down to the 
smallest detail. - Of course, these gatherings are quite 
private, and the guests are selected with special reference 
to the occasion. They do not number more than forty- 
five people, including the ladies and gentlemen in 
attendance upon the Prince and Princess of Wales. The 
names of the guests are recorded at length in the “Court 
Circular.” When members of the Royal Family arrive 
at Marlborough House, at the outer gate, the fact is at 
once signaled from the lodge, so that the Prince and 
Princess of Wales are never taken by surprise, and are 
in readiness to receive them. 

The dining-room in which the banquet is served is a 
magnificently-decorated apartment, with a ceiling of 
white and gold. The lamps droop in clusters and the 
light is very much subdued. On the wall, on the left- 
hand side, is a great square of red plush, to set off the 
presentations of plate which have been made to their 
Royal Highnesses during recent years. Place of honor 
is given to the Silver Wedding,present, and on each side 
of it are the bay-windows of the room, in which stand 
enormous silver statues and more of the presentation 
pieces. On the opposite side of the room is a handsome 
sideboard, a few service tables, and a door into the cor- 
ridor communicating with the other apartments. 

The Prince of Wales, as host, sits not at the end, but 
in the middle seat at the side of a large and long table, 
with his guests on the right and left and opposite to 
him. His Royal Highness has a preference for different 
kinds of chairs, and the formality of a suite of furniture 
is thus avoided. Table decorations are of a massive, 
ornate, and rather heavy character. A very high 
centrepiece is filled with flowers, and more blossoms are 
placed in tall vases, resembling specimen glasses. Prob- 
ably Marlborough House is the only place in London 
in which knives and forks are laid so curiously. To 
each guest two forks, and no more, are provided, and 
these are placed prongs downward, reversing the usual 
method. 
one large knife. In no circumstances are two knives 
permitted upon the cloth simultaneously. A strange 
reason is assigned for this rule. His Royal Highness is 
extremely superstitious, and on no account will he incur 
the risk of having knives crossed inadvertently. 

On one occasion the wine-glasses laid by the serv- 
ants were two white ones, perfectly plain, except for 
the Prince of Wales’s feathers, and a ruby glass, to hold 
a quarter of a pint, the size of a large hock-glass. Prov- 
ing that His Royal Highness narrowly scrutinizes the 
minutiz of the table, it is said that, taking a last look 
round before his guests arrived, he ordered these ruby 
tumblers to be removed, and substituted for them a re- 
markable barrel-shaped plain glass with a handle, 
which would hold rather more. The wine-glasses are 
placed, by the bye, in a line as straight as a company of 





In addition, there is one large tablespoon and 


soldiers, and the serviettes are simply folded in two. It 
is, perhaps, worthy of note that silver Louis XIV. des- 
sert-stands ornament the table, filled with fruits, which, 
if not out of season, are certainly the first arrivals. 
Small water-bottles are used, but, apparently, finger- 
bowls are tabooed at Marlborough House. 

Dinner begins at 8.45 p.M., and lasts for one hour 
and ten minutes. Rapid service is insisted upon; yet 
guests will notice that four or five waiters only are 
allowed to enter the dining-room, which is, however, 
some distance from the kitchen. Celerity and despatch 
are obtained by the employment of a small army of 
assistants stationed behind the scenes, in the service- 
room and kitchen. If we take a peep into the kitchen, 
we shall find that gas is exclusively used for all culinary 
purposes. There is a gas grill, and a roast-spit, and 
special metal frames are fitted to the entrée dishes whilst 
they are being garnished. From the kitchen leads the 
larder, which is exceedingly neat. The refrigerator is 
a large room, with ice at the top, the iced water running 
down the sides. During dinner soft and low music is 
played. The menu cards are severely plain, with a 
narrow gold border and a royal crest. They are printed 
in French, and the courses are divided into a first 
and second service. ‘Turtle—genuine, of course—is 
put into a silver dish; and a “bisque” soup in a china 
plate. A similar alternation is observable in the first 
course, a fillet of trout, garnished, being upon an oval 
entrée dish; and soles served on a rice “‘soucle,” upon a 
china plate. Guests are not expected to partake of 
both kinds of fish. “ Cételettes de volailles” and ‘‘chaud 
froids” follow, and then come the haunches of venison 
in large metal dishes, and saddles of mutton, which are 
served upon silver plates. Both the lamb and venison 
are carved in theservice-room. With these roasts vege- 
tables are handed round in deep dishes, which stand 
in the centre, having three divisions for “sauté” pota- 
toes, French beans and cauliflower. After the joints to 
each guest is handed a “sorbet” of champagne—a de- 
scription of ice contained in a large glass of an exceed- 
ingly delicate shade of green. These sorbets were 
brought up from the kitchen by girls, and the glasses 
are placed upon china plates with silver spoons. 

Thesecond course begins with “ petits poussins,” which 
is the poulterer’s name for very small spring chickens, 
large numbers of them being reared in Sussex for killing 
at a month old, when they are between the size of a 
pigeon and a quail, and are so tender that they can be 
eaten bones and all. At Marlborough House these 
baby birds are delicately roasted. Rouen ducks are 
offered as an alternative dish, but the legs and the back 
are detached, and the breast and wings simply are left. 
These are cut into long fillets and served on silver 
plates. Russian salad, with a border of egg, is offered 
to the company. Asparagus, from Sandringham, pro- 
vided with a skeleton wire, comes next, and then follow 
the sweets—“ soufflés ” and “ timbales ” of fruit. 

Cheese, with aspic, is a specialty which looks nicer 
than it tastes. Contrary also to the usual custom, but- 


ter, Cheddar cheese, radishes, and cream cheese (which 
is a popular article at Marlborough House), are offered. 
Ices on fruit moulds, assorted pastry, biscuits, and long 
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cheese straws wind up the banquet. As for the wines, 
they are all decanted, and the short and crisp champagne, 
very much iced, is of the famous year 1880. For des- 
sert royal blue Sévres is used, and when the time has 
come for coffee and cigars the custom is once during 
the year, and only once—the night of the Derby Din- 
ner—to hand to each guest a silver lighter of unique de- 
sign. No two or three lamps are alike, as they have at 
various times been presented by different donors to the 
Prince of Wales, and each one has its history. 

At a Banquet in China Chicago Herald 

Li Hung Chang has been stripped of his yellow 
jacket. He has lost his three-eyed peacock feather, and 
the report has been disseminated that he has been de- 
graded from his high position. Few people in America 
realize how high his position was and the wonderful 
pomp with which he has been entertaining his friends at 
his vice-regal capital, Tien Tsin. The crude ideas that 
we have concerning the Chinese make us think of them 
as ignorant, poverty-stricken, and barbarous, and few 
people realize the luxuries with which some of them are 
surrounded. I cannot better show the real state of the 
richer classes in China than in describing a banquet 
which I attended a few months ago in one of Li Hung 
Chang’s palaces. The dining-room was as large as that 
of the White House, and it was gorgeously decorated 
with golden scrolls, Chinese pictures, and bunting. The 
menu comprised many courses, and hundreds of dishes 
were served during the feast. The bird’s-nest soup for 
each guest cost, I venture, $5 a plate, with shark fins 
that were worth their weight in silver, and the Chinese 
nobles who sat with us were dressed in silks and satins 
as costly as those worn at our Presidential receptions, 
and we ate with ivory chopsticks tipped with silver. 
The dinner was given in honor of General John W. Fos- 
ter, our ex-Secretary of State, who was then on his way 
round the globe, and who was treated by the Chinese 
with the same honors which they accorded to Secretary 
Seward and to General Grant. The most striking of 
these favors appeared in this banquet. 

Chinese custom keeps woman in the background. 
You seldom meet the wives of the nobility, and at big 
dinners Chinese ladies are never invited and foreigners 
are not expected to bring their wives. As soon as Sec- 
retary Foster arrived in Tien Tsin, Li Hung Chang 
called upon him. He was introduced, during. his visit, 
to Mrs. Foster and to her nieces, the Misses Orr, who 
were with Secretary Foster during his tour of the world. 


The great viceroy was charmed with the ladies, and 


when he spoke of the banquet he said he would make 
a great innovation in Chinese custom and would ask 
them to honor him with their presence. Of course they 
accepted, and the viceroy took Mrs. Foster to the table 
on his arm. The dinner was given at the admiralty pal- 
ace, on the edge of Tien Tsin, and this was decorated 
with thousands of Chinese lanterns, and the gardens 
about it were ablaze with light. All of the streets lead- 
ing to it shone with red paper lanterns, and upon the 
sidewalks were companies of Li Hung Chang’s famous 
soldiers, who, with modern rifles, guarded the incoming 
guests. During the feast, which lasted for hours, some 
of the finest of the Chinese bands played American airs 
outside the palace, and the strains of Yankee Doo- 
dle, Hail Columbia, and The Star Spangled Banner 
floated in through the windows. Toasts were made and 
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responded to by celebrated Chinamen. Secretary Fos- 
ter talked, through an interpreter, of the good relations 
which ought to obtain between China and America, and 
Li Hung Chang responded in the same way in a speech 
full of compliments to the United States. I wish I 
could describe the dinner. 

It was so different from anything that we have in 
America that I despair of giving you an accurate pic- 
ture. The invitations were on cards larger than one of: 
the pages of our magazines. These cards were of; 
crimson and the invitations were engraved upon them in! 
letters of gold. The Chinese dragon and what I sup-; 
pose is Li Hung Chang’s coat-of-arms were at their! 
head, and under this the words stating that the Viceroy 
of China, grand secretary of state and president of the 
imperial admiralty, requests the honor of my company at 
dinner in the naval secretariate on Tuesday at 6 P.M. 
These golden words were surrounded with an engraved 
golden border, and accompanying them was the card of 
Li Hung Chang, which was as big as a sheet of note- 
paper and as red as the pressed bricks which make up 
the City of Washington. In going to the dinner I had 
to have my own Chinese card carried before me by a 
servant in official livery, and I rode in a blue silk chair 
borne upon the shoulders of four servants, who were 
gorgeously dressed up for the occasion and who charged 
me, by the way, just $2 in silver for the job. We passed 
through court after court of this admiralty palace, and my 
card was carried in through a crowd of Chinese officials 
and I was motioned to follow. The Secretary of the 
Navy met me at the doors, and then Tseng Laisun, the old 
confidential secretary of the viceroy, took me in hand 
and led me in to his excellency’s presence. I was in 
evening dress, but I felt very shabby in comparison with 
the gorgeously clad men about me. Laisun, for in- 
stance, was clad in a silk gown of light blue, lined with 
the finest of ermine; he had on boots of black silk and 
his skirt was of the richest yellow satin. A costly sable 
hat covered his head and valuable rings sparkled upon 
his long, thin fingers. 

He is now 68 years of age, but he speaks English 
as well as any American, and after presenting me to the 
viceroy he took me with him to the banqueting table 
and gave me descriptions of everything concerning the 
feast. The other nobles in the rooms through which we 
passed were dressed fully as gorgeously, and the viceroy 
had on his court clothes. On Li Hung Chang’s head 
was a fur cap, the brim of which was rolled up, and the 
famous three-eyed peacock feather which he has since 
lost stood out about a foot behind it. The losing of this 
must be, by the way, a great disappointment to Li. He 
is the only one outside of the royal family who has been 
permitted to wear it, and it is the very highest of Chinese 
decorations. At the banquet he wore a gorgeous yellow 
gown, light pink pantaloons and heavy black satin boots, 
with white soles at least two inches thick. His giant 
form towered above those of the French, English, Ger- 
man and other diplomats who surrounded him, and as 
he reached down and took my hand he made me think 
of a giant. In going out to the dinner he led the way, 
Secretary Foster and the new French Minister following, 
and in taking his place at the table, which reached 
through the centre of a room almost as long as the East 
Room of the White House, he sat in the middle, with 
Mrs. Foster at his right hand with the new French Min- 
ister at his left. Just across the table sat Secretary Fos- 
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ter. Ai little further down were the Misses Orr, each of 
the young ladies.being sandwiched between Chinese 
nobles, and Miss Emily Orr at the left of Lord Li, upon 
whom she evidently made a great impression. 

Just here let me give a word about the ladies’ dresses. 
They were nearly as gorgeous as those of their Chinese 
neighbors. Mrs. Foster shone resplendent in a royal 
purple moiré velvet coat, white satin vest and red gown. 
This was decorated with Louis Quinze buttons, and her 
diamonds were very fine. Miss Orr was dressed in an 
embroidered cerise crepe du Chine, with Chantilly over- 
dress and ruby and diamond ornaments. Miss Martha 
Orr wore a white silk embroidered with pink roses, a 
bodice of pink chiffon, and she carried a bouquet of 
purple and green artificial flowers, which was given her 
by ason of the viceroy. Outside of these ladies the only 
two of their sex who were at the dinner were Mrs. 
Sheridan P. Read, the wife of the American Consul at 
Tien-Tsin, who wore a heavily corded black silk, with 
white antique lace and diamonds, and Mrs. C. D. 
Tenney, the wife of Professor Tenney, the head of the 
famous school at Tien-Tsin, where the young Chinese 
nobles go to learn English. 

The Chinese took off their coats as they sat down to 
the table. Nearly every one of them had a servant in 
gorgeous livery with him, and these took charge of his 
clothes and saw that he was especially well waited on 
during the feast. From time to time these servants 


would hand to their masters white cloths wrung out of 
boiling hot water, and the nobles would wipe their lips 


with these and rub them about over their faces in order 
to refresh themselves between the courses. Li Hung 
Chang had two or three servants about him all the time, 
and these assisted him in eating and in keeping his dress 
straight. Both the viceroy and all his Chinese guests 
had their pipes and cigarettes lit by their servants for 
them, and inasmuch as the food was served in little bits 
not larger than an ivory dice, in order to be easily 
grasped by the ivory chopsticks, they had little else to 
do but swallow. 

There were about fifty guests at the table, and both 
Chinese and foreign dishes were used. By my plate 
were knives and forks as well as chopsticks, and quite a 
number of dishes on the bill of fare were foreign. The 
dinner consisted of twenty-one courses. The menu was 
engraved in letters of gold on a red card a foot long 
and about six inches wide. It was printed in both 
Chinese and English and was as follows: Pigeon eggs 
soup, fried fish, champignon sauce, bird’s nest soup, 
meat pie, red shark fins, wild duck, bamboo shoots, 
fillet and vegetables, stewed leg of mutton, fungus in 
clear sauce, pates de fois gras, Corean shrimp dump- 
lings, truffled turkey, ham, salad, roast duck, asparagus, 
butter sauce, fruit custard, Chinese cakes, fruit jelly, 
cousee, etc., fruit, coffee. 

The foreign dishes were served in American plates, 
and the Chinese in exquisite little bowls of the finest 
porcelain, each holding about a pint of stew or soup. 
At each plate there were six of the finest cut glasses for 
wine, and two silver goblets for Chinese liquors. One 
of these was as big as an egg-cup, and the other did 
not hold much more than a thimble. The first con- 
tained samshu, or rice wine. ‘This tasted like sherry, 
and it was served hot. The other contained a liquor 
made of sorghum. This was as hot as boiling oil. It 
was the color of amber, and was more stimulating than 
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chartreuse. The wines were the regular ones which 
you find at any foreign dinner, ranging from sherry to 
champagne. I ate most of the Chinese dishes and found 
them not at all bad. The pigeon eggs soup had little 
yolks of pigeon eggs floating about in it, and the bird’s 
nest soup was served in bowls about the size of a large 
coffee cup, and needed salt to make it palatable. 

This is one of the greatest of Chinese delicacies, and 
the material from which it is made is perhaps the cost- 
liest eatable found in the markets of the world. It sells 
as high as thirty dollars a pound, and China spends 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a year for it. It is 
made from the birds’ nests of a swallow which is found 
in caves and damp places of certain islands of the In- 
dian Ocean. The nests are of the same shape as those 
of a chimney swallow, and they are made of sea-weed. 
The bird chews the sea-weed and mixes it with its 
saliva, and the soup is, in fact, made of this saliva. 
The nests are carefully cleaned, all the feathers and dirt 
being picked from them. They have to be soaked 
thoroughly and then boiled until they are tender. They 
come out the color of transparent white jade stone. 
They make a sort of a white jelly when they are mixed 
together. On the top of these shreds of boiled ham are 
placed and pigeon eggs below. The soup is again 
boiled, and when served it looks more like angels’ food 
than swallows’ spittle. It is said to be very invigor- 
ating, and will give a man of sixty the vigor of twenty- 
five. The shark fins are said to have the same strength- 
giving properties. ‘They are made of the splinters of 
the fin of a shark and are cooked into a soup and are 
served with a bit of ham. Bamboo shoots are the roots 
of the bamboo. They taste like cooked nuts and make 
you think of white carrots. 

All of the Chinese dishes were served in such shape 
that they could be easily taken up with chopsticks. In 
place of salt each man had a little bowl of Japanese soy 
into which he dipped his food before eating it. The 
Chinese consider it barbarous to bring food on the table 
as we do. They think that everything should be cooked 
in small pieces and they stew and boil almost every- 
thing. Such meats and vegetables as are fried are first 
cut up into the shape of hash and the only pigs which 
are cooked whole are those intended for sacrifices. 

As to the cooking, this dinner of Li Hung Chang’s 
was as well cooked and served as any dinner ever given 
at the White House. The Chinese chef, after a few 
lessons in foreign cooking, surpasses the French, and 
they have the best of taste in table decoration. It is 
much easier to give a big dinner here than in the United 
States. A high-priced cook might cost you perhaps 
$20 in silver or $10 in gold a month, and he would 
board himself. For such a sum you would get a man 
who would take entire charge of a diplomatic dinner, 
and who would serve you the finest of everything, from 
soup to dessert. Your bills for the same would be about 
one-third what a similar dinner would cost you in 
America, and all you would have to say to the cook 
would be to mention the number of guests; as for 
instance, “‘ John, my wanchee number oné dinner for 
thirty piecee men to-morrow night, you go makee all 
proper.” You could then leave your house and come 
back at the hour set for the dinner in your dress suit, 
and you would find your table beautifully set, the wines 
properly arranged, and a first-class menu for your 
guests. Truly these Chinese are a wonderful people. 
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Sithouettes in Fashion....... Society’s New Diversion....... New York Press 
The fashion for silhouettes is gaining a strong hold in 
New York, and in the fashionable drawing-rooms very 
many will be seen hanging about the walls. Fantastic 
ideas in photographing appear to be the popular method 
just now. The fad was imported from Paris some time 
ago of indulging in what are known as uniques, that is, 
a photograph of the hand or the arm simply, as though 
they were entirely distinct from the body proper. And 
now this new method, probably originating in Paris, also 
is known as photo-silhouettes. It is a word that every- 
one is familiar with, but no one probably has thought of 
its origin, and the explanation of that origin shows upon 
how frail a basis some of our popular words are con- 
structed. Somewhere in the neighborhood of a hundred 
years ago a man started in Paris what he called Chinese 
shadows, in which the exhibition consisted of throwing 
upon a sheet the black outlines of an object and making 
these objects perform a play. About that time the 
finances of the country were very low, and a banker by 
the name of Silhouette was called upon to take hold of 
them and bolster them up. This he did, but failed 
eventually to accomplish the results that the people 
wanted, and this failure largely came about through a 
scheme that M. Silhouette was greatly interested in and 
upon which he published a book called A General Idea 
for the Government of the Chinese. The popularity of 
the Chinese shadows caused many people to say that the 
Minister of Finance was publishing this book as an ad- 
vertisement for the shadows. The show was called Sil- 
houette in derision, and that name has clung to them. 
Lavater, who is about the only man who has made a 
study of this shadow art, and certainly the only one who 
has acquired any fame through it, reduced it to a science, 
and said that there were nine sections to be considered 
in making these portraits: (1) The arc from the top of 
the head to the end of the hair; (2) the shape of the 
forehead to the eyebrows; (3) the space between the 
eyebrow and the top of the nose; (4) the nose to the 
beginning of the upper lip; (5) the upper lip; (6) the 
point where the two lips meet and the completion of the 
lower lip; (7) the portion between the lower lip and the 
chin; (8) the chin; (g) the throat. Lavater claims that 
every one of these sections should be absolutely correct, 
and that the slightest change would ruin the portrait. 
The method pursued by those few artists here who 
make this sort of thing a feature is to employ a chair 
made especially for the purpose, and which has rests 
that will hold the body and the head in an immovable 
position. The shadow is then reflected upon a paper 
that is stretched over a piece of glass and placed in a 
movable frame, and which works up and down in 
another frame that is attached to one arm of the chair. 
The shadow is thrown on this paper by an artificial light 
that is stood upon a table at the opposite side of the 
chair away from the frame. ‘The artist then outlines 
upon the paper with a crayon the shadow that is there 
cast. This is an absolute silhouette. Those that are 
cut off-hand from a piece of black paper are often excel- 
lent, but are not what the early artists understood by the 
word, and are not what has now come into fashion. In 
making them for society purposes, and in the attainment 





of their popularity, these silhouettes are photographed; 
that is, after the subject has been seated and the shadow 
thrown on the paper the camera is brought to bear upon 
it and a negative is made, which is printed off as any 
other photograph, but in place of the former profile, 
showing the features in a natural condition, there now 
exists merely the outlines and a solid black mass within. 
The electric light used to produce the shadow must be 
strong, and in no case is a magnesia light used. 





Electricity as a Cosmetic....... Harrydele Hallmark....... Pittsburg Leader 

Electricity is greater than any cosmetic as a beau- 
tifier. It also puts more and firmer flesh on the 
face in a shorter space of time than any known 
tonic. The fact has been found true lately by women, 
with the result that those of the sex who go in for fine 
rosy skins are taking electricity along with other ath- 
letic aids to physical culture. The machinery required 
is a small, portable electric battery with a faradic cur- 
rent. Be sure that it is a faradic, for its opposite, the 
galvanic, burns and blisters, while the other is only, to 
quote an old darkey—“ pow’ful stimerlative.” One of 
small size is the right sort to get. Women who are 
adopting them apply the current to the muscles of the 
face, rubbing the sponges firmly over cheeks and fore- 
head. The same treatment is applied to the throat 
and shoulders. The muscles begin to enlarge and 
harden, the face fills out, lines disappear, and a fine, 
natural bloom shows under the skin. 

This is what the advocates claim for it. I know one 
woman who was very slender and she has gained 
twenty pounds in three months since using her battery. 
Women who have a thin neck and shoulders are try- 
ing electricity to develop the latter into a condition 
that will permit of an 1830 gown this winter at social 
affairs. Its effect is healthier than any oil, cold cream 
or manufacturers’ evils that are in continual use by 
slender women, desirous of the abolishing of prominent 
bones and wrinkles. Then it is less expensive, the batter- 
ies costing only $7 and $14. More expensive ones can 
be bought, of course, but those at this price are ade- 
quately beneficial. The amount of current to be turned 
on can be learned from any physician, and there are 
not sufficient volts to cause death. It should be applied 
at the two extremes of the day. 

The New York women, especially those who have 
any nervous strain, such as great social responsibility, 
writing or illustrating, are enthusiastic over the effect. 
It removes all tired lines, they say, restores the nervous 
equilibrium and, better than all, “fleshes” one up. I 
asked a physician about the truth of the women’s claims, 
whether the result to the face was from scientific reasons 
or chance. He said an increase of flesh from this far- 
adic current was undoubtedly true, and that he would 
advise any thin woman to use it. “You know,” he 
continued, “its effect is on the muscles,” and he illus- 
trated to me practically how its application on the 
muscles bellied them out, as a sail when the wind strikes 
it. This constant movement makes them enlarge. “The 
flesh,” he said, “is not gained by mere contact with 
the electric current, as the laity suppose, but one’s sys- 
tem is charged and stimulated, the impurities of the skin 
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are thrown off, the appetite increases and the person 
quickly takes on flesh.” “Its after effect on the muscles 
is not bad, is it?” ‘No. There is nothing injurious 
about electricity, except too much of it. The flesh is 
gained by sound methods. Any woman can havea 
full face and throat if she uses her wires systematically.” 
So the little battery will be the winter substitute for 
dumb-bells and rackets in muscle-gaining and half the 
slender-faced women I know are going in for it. 





Queer Tricks for a Living Society's Shady Side...... St. James's Budget 

Many ladies of position nowadays, whose income is 
too slight to satisfy their requirements, add to it by 
various methods, which, as a rule, show more ingenuity 
than scruple. One of these methods has been explained 
as chaperonage for a regular hire. There are others 
equally curious. One of these is a regular system of 
blackmail, which is levied on fashionable tradespeople. 
Lady Fanny Folleton, for instance (to give her a name 
which is not her own), never pays her dressmaker’s bill, 
and yet Madame Tourmaline never complains. Nay, 
the long-suffering French modiste will actually put aside 
other work, if necessary, in order to supply Lady Fanny 
with a new gown for some important social function— 
such as a Court ball, for instance; and her demeanor 
towards her impecunious customer is respectful to the 
verge of servility. The explanation is something like 
this: Tourmaline supplies the gowns without charge, 
but on well-understood conditions. Lady Fanny exhibits 
them to her wealthy friends—especially to her new 


friend, Mrs. Million, let us say, who wishes very much 
to get into the best society and to buy all her “ things” 


from the very best and smartest shops. Mrs. Million 
probably admires the gown, which is one of Tourma- 
line’s best, you may be sure; for Tourmaline knows 
well that it is folly to spoil an advertisement by undue 
economy. From that moment the game is in Lady 
Fanny’s hands ; and she is such an experienced player 
that it is almost a certainty that in the course of the fol- 
lowing week Lady Fanny and Mrs. Million will together 
visit the Tourmaline establishment, where Mrs. Million 
will be introduced as Lady Fanny’s particular friend, 
for whom Tourmaline is to do her very best. Tourma- 
line understands; and when Mrs. Million is at last 
favored with a Lill it is calculated at a rate that not 
only furnishes a very handsome profit on the goods 
supplied, but also pays off a considerable percentage of 
Lady Fanny’s own bill. Then there is Mrs. Nemo, the 
fascinating widow, who has recently built on a couple 
of rooms to her tiny house and thereby made it far 
more habitable. How did she do it on her small income 
—the amount of which can be ascertained by any one 
who chooses to pay a shilling at Somerset House? The 
fact is, that the builder did it for her free of charge; 
and this was her “ commission” for having introduced 
the man of bricks and mortar to a personage of high rank, 
whose custom was not only a good paying thing itself, 
but was an advertisement which raised the builder in 
the estimation both of his other customers and the trade. 

Another adept is Lady Sally Volatile. One of Lady 
Sally’s expedients was a raffle, which she got up fora 
diamond necklace of herown. The necklace was worth 
a good deal and the tickets were sold at a high price. 
All her friends bought them, partly out of sympathy 
and partly out of a feeling of compulsion. Just for the 
luck of the thing, as she said, Lady Sally herself also 
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took a ticket. Curiously enough, her ticket won the 
prize; and so she not only obtained several hundred 
pounds by the raffle, but retained her beautiful diamond 
necklace as well. Some rude people made ill-con- 
ditioned remarks about this coincidence. The raffle in 
question was, frankly, for Lady Sally’s benefit; but lately 
ladies have been imitating her methods in a manner 
not quite so frank. There was the Hon. Mrs. Sumwat 
Sharpe, who, not so very long ago, got up a concert for 
a poor widow who, she said, had been left destitute, 
with a large family, owing to an unhappy accident which 
had befallen her husband. Charitable ladies of every 
age played, sang, skirt-danced, and recited at that con- 
cert. Other charitable ladies took tickets, and some 
people actually attended the concert, which was an im- 
mense financial success, realizing over a hundred pounds 
clear profit. Mrs. Sharpe said that the widow and 
children were overwhelmed with gratitude; but she 
woulc not disclose their address or whereabouts—not 
even to Miss Keene, who wanted very much to get one 
of the children into a charitable school which she sub- 
scribed to, and wished to see the mother to arrange 
matters. On that point there was a sharp passage of 
arms between the two ladies: Mrs. Sharpe persisting in 
her refusal to allow Miss Keene to “ interfere,” and 
Miss Keene hinting in scarcely veiled terms her dis- 
belief in the existence of the alleged objects of charity. 
Whether they actually did exist was a question which 
was never solved; but it is quite certain that they were 
never seen in the flesh by Mrs. Sharpe’s friends. 

Another dodge may be roughly described as private 
trading. This is how it is done: You go to call on a 
lady whom we will call Mrs. X. We will assume that 
you are wealthy and known to be fond of pretty things. 
Incidentally, as it seems, she shows you something in 
silver—say a coffee-pot or tea~-caddy—which is really 
elegantly worked and possibly may be an antique. She 
meanwhile tells you a pathetic story about how it be- 
longed to a lady who has come down in the world, and 
that she is trying to sell it for her. The price is reason- 
able, the thing is good, and probably you buy it. In 
time you find out that Mrs. X. generally has something 
in silver which she wishes to sell for the benefit of some 
poor lady, and you begin to doubt. The fact is that 
Mrs. X. attends what are known as “forced sales,” 
picks things up cheap, and sells them to her friends at 
a price which, though moderate in itself, brings her ina 
handsome profit. She is a good judge of marks and 
work, and her friends never have any reason to regret 
their purchases. Generous souls who know that she is 
poor sometimes add a little to the price she asks. 





Honeymoon Souvenirs Washington Star 

“‘T suppose,” said a society woman to a writer, “that 
you have heard of the newest fad for brides. No, I 
don’t mean bouquets of purple flowers, which I should 
hate to have any one I cared for carry ; they must be so 
unlucky, purple being emblematic of mourning, you 
know. I mean the bridal albums, which so many of 
this summer’s fashionable brides are getting up to cele- 
brate their honeymoons. I think the notion is charm- 
ing, and a friend of mine has one that is lovely. She 
made every bit of it herself, including the cover. She 
paints very well in water colors, and that made it much 
easier to have the book pretty. For the cover she took 
two pieces of rough cardboard about nine inches square, 
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and then she had quite a lot of heavy linen paper cut 
to the same size, with two holes through one side of it 
to put the pink ribbons through to tie it together. The 
bridegroom had a bunch of white carnations in his but- 
tonhole during the ceremony, and these she painted in 
the centre of the upper cover, while over the rest she 
scattered the Catherine Mermet roses which composed 
her bouquet. Theeffect was simply lovely—very dainty. 

“‘What did she have inside all this gorgeousness ? 
Why, all sorts of souvenirs of the trip, of course. First 
there was a picture of the first hotel they stopped at, 
which she cut from the bill of fare, and a sketch of the 
picturesque old darkey who waited on them at the first 
meal they ate together as husband and wife. They 
took a country drive, and while out chanced upon a 
wandering photographer, who took a picture of them 
and their conveyance, and this was pasted in and 
framed with the blossoms of the wild hydrangea which 
they bought from a barefooted urchin on the road. 
The boy, as he stood with the great bunch of flowers in 
his hand, makes a cunning little sketch in the corner. 
Another page shows a sketch of a couple strolling, arm 
in arm, through a field of daisies, and a chain of these 
modest flowers frames the little picture. One page is 
given up to violets, some being pressed and tied up 
with little bows of the light-blue ribbon she wore on her 
dress when her husband brought them to her, and 
others were painted in. Photographs of all the pretty 


or interesting places they visited are used, with an occa- 
sional bill of fare or theatrical programme, each being 


accompanied by some memento of the occasion, either 
a flower, a ribbon, or a sketch depicting some little in- 
cident. Stems of raspberries with their leaves, served 
as a reminder of an afternoon they had spent in an old- 
fashioned garden, and as the goldenrod was just out 
last week when they went home, they are to appear on 
the back of the cover. Just think what a delightful 
souvenir it makes to keep all your life.” 





A Fifteen Thousand Dollar Piano New Yark World 

When Cornelius Vanderbilt opens his new house at 
Fifty-eighth street and Fifth Avenue, New York, with a 
ball soon to be given to introduce his daughter to 
society, Seidl will sit down to a $15,000 piano, which 
has now been put up in place in one of the magnificent 
parlors. This piano is said to be one of the finest instru- 
ments ever made. It is not expected that the exquisite 
paintings by Kammerer whiche decorate the sides and 
top of this piano will materially assist the Vanderbilt 
children in acquiring lightness and delicacy of touch and 
that perfection of instrumentation which make the great 
player. But the pictures will much enhance the beauty 
of the room in which the instrument is placed. 

A piano is ordinarily an odd-looking piece of furniture, 
and divested of its casing would be hideous. But 
modern pianomakers have succeeded in making the 
instrument graceful and pleasing in its outlines and 
impressive in its solidity. Occasionally some million- 
aire comes along who is not satisfied with the mahogany, 
satin-wood, ebony and other expensive woods with 
which the finest pianos are finished. He must have 
something out of the ordinary, and has a piano built to 
order. Mr. Vanderbilt’s piano was built to order, but 
according to the New York World the principal reason 
why it was so costly is that it was sought to make it 
harmonize with the room in which it should be placed 
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and be in itself a work of art. So far as the essential 
parts of its mechanism are concerned it is no better 
than the first-class pianos of the same make which any 
poor man can buy or rent. But as an art object it is 
unique, and the case alone would be prized by any 
museum. In general terms it is a Steinway concert 
grand piano, straight along one side and curved on the 
other, with three legs and a top which lifts from the side. 
The legs of this piano, which were specially designed, 
are flat and decorated with carvings of palm leaves. 
The groundwork of the whole instrument is in four 
shades of green, ranging from the delicate pistache to 
the darker chrome green known to artists. Upon top 
and bottom and around the sides of this beautiful instru- 
ment are many elaborate carvings, all of glittering gilt. 
The whole scheme of decoration is in the style of Louis 
XV., so that the piano is in harmony with the Louis 
XV. rooms in Mr. Vanderbilt’s house. It is not sup- 
posed that this instrument will be placed in a Louis 
XIV. room or by mistake be set up against a Charles 
X. sideboard. Of course the piano stool which goes 
along with the instrument is in the Louis XV. style. 
The piano stool is said to have cost over $2,000. Like 
the instrument, it is conceived in a scheme of green and 
gold. But none of the exquisite paintings of Kammerer 
which decorate the main body of the piano is dupli- 
cated or repeated on the piano stool. These paintings 
are in separate panels along the sides and on the top of 
the cover, and one of the finest is on the cover which 
drops down over the keyboard. All of the decorative 
work on Mr. Vanderbilt’s piano was done in Europe. 
The whole piano case, including all the woodwork, was 
done in this country. Then it was taken apart and 
shipped to Paris to Gilbert Cuel, of 20 Rue des Capu- 
cines, under whose supervision the decoration was 
begun. Kammerer was secured to paint the panels, 
which number half-a-dozen. He is noted in Paris for 
decorative work in the Louis XV. style, and a few 
samples of his skill are to be seen in the private houses 
of New York. His painting was directly on the wood, 
which had previously undergone elaborate preparation 
to prevent it from warping or cracking, and in this con- 
dition it is said it willlast for centuries. Another noted 
artist was put at work on the minor decorations. 
Kammerer’s panels show some exquisite color work 
in a light key. There are landscapes and -allegorical 
pieces with a bewildering array of cupids and little god- 
desses and many pleasing fancies emblematical of music 
and the arts. When all the work had been completed 
in Paris, the various pieces going to make up-the whole 
case were carefully packed and shipped to the makers 
of the instrument in New York city, where the frame, 
the keyboard and the essential parts of the instrument 
were waiting. Music-lovers do not expect any great 
results from the $15,000 piano, but artists in decoration 
are deeply interested in it. Itis said that the ultimate 
fate of this instrument, after pérhaps it has been handed 
down through several generations of Vanderbilts, will 
be to find a final resting-place in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. In the Vanderbilt family there are 
several other very costly instruments, but none to ap- 
proach that which is now in readiness for the light fin- 
gers of Seidl, whose orchestra has been engaged for the 
elaborate affair which will soon celebrate the coming 
out of Miss Vanderbilt. Among the friends of the 
family there has been much curiosity to see the piano. 
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BETWEEN LOVE AND DUTY: A STRANGE CONFESSION 


By S. R. CrRocKETT 





A reading selection from The Lilac Sunbonnet. By S. R. 
Crockett. D, Appleton & Co, Ralph Peden, a young theologi- 
cal student under the charge of Allan Welsh, has just been of 
service to Winsome Charteris, who has been insulted by Agnew 
Greatorex. Ralph returns to the parsonage, where this scene 
with Allan Welsh occurs. 

It was growing slowly dusk again when Ralph Peden 
returned from visiting Craig Ronald along the shore 
road to the Dullarg and its manse. He walked briskly, 
as one who has good news. Sometimes he whistled to 
himself—breaking off short with a quick smile at some 
recollection. 

Once he stopped and laughed aloud. Then he threw 
a stone at a rook which eyed him superciliously from 
the top of a turf dyke. He made a bad shot, at which 
the black critic wiped the bare butt of his bill upon the 
grass, uttered a hoarse “‘ A-ha!” of derision, and plunged 
down squatly among the dock-leaves on the other side 
of the dyke. 

As Ralph turned up the manse loaning to the bare 
front door, he was conscious of a vague uneasiness, the 
feeling of a man who returns to a house of gloom from 
a world where all things have been full of sunshine. It 
was not the same world since yesterday. Even he, 
Ralph Peden, was not the same man. But he entered 


the house with that innocent-affectation of exceeding 


ease which is the boy’s tribute to his own inexperience. 
He went up the stairs, through the dark lobby, and 
entered Allan Welsh’s study. The minister was sitting 
with his back to the window, his hands clasped in front 
of him, and his great domed forehead and emaciated 
features standing out against the orange and crimson 
pool of glory where the sun had gone down. 

Ralph ostentatiously clattered down his armful of 
books on the table. The minister did not speak at first, 
and Ralph began his explanation. 

“TI am sorry,” he said, hesitating and blushing under 
the keen eyes of his father’s friend. ‘I had no idea I 
should have been detained, but the truth is a 

“TI ken what the truth is,” said Allan Welsh, quietly. 
«Sit down, Ralph Peden. I have somewhat to say to 
you.” 

A cold chill ran through the young man’s veins, to 
which succeeded a thrill of indignation. Was it pos- 
sible that he was about to reproach him, as a student in 
trials for the ministry of the Marrow kirk, with having 
behaved in any way unbecoming of an aspirant to that 
high office or left undone anything expected of him as 
his father’s son? 

The minister was long in speaking. Against the 
orange light of evening which barred the window, his 
face could not be seen, but Ralph had the feeling that 
his eyes, unseen themselves, were reading into his very 
soul. He sat down and clenched his hands under the 
table. 

‘“‘T was at the Bridge of Grannoch this day,” began 
the minister at last. “I was on my way to visit a 
parishioner, but I do not conceal from you that I also 
made it my business to observe your walk and conver- 
sation.” 

“ By what right do you so speak to me?” began 
Ralph, the hotter blood of his mother rising within him. 


“ By the right given to me by your father to study 
your heart and to find out whether indeed it is seeking 
to walk in the more perfect way. By my love and 
regard for you, I hope I may also say.” 

The minister paused, as if to gather strength for what 
he had yetto say. He leaned his head upon his hand, 
and Ralph did not see that his frail figure was shaken 
with some emotion too strong for his physical powers, 
only kept in check by the keen and indomitable will 
within. 

“ Ralph, my lad,” Allan Welsh continued, “-do not 
think that I have not foreseen this; and had your 
father written to inform me of his intention to send you 
to me, I should have urged him to cause you to abide 
in your own city. What I feared in thought is in act 
come to pass. I saw it in your eyes yestreen.” _ 

Ralph’s eyes spoke an indignant query. 

“Ralph Peden,” said the minister, “since I came 
here, eighteen years ago, not a mouse has crept out of 
Craig Ronald but I have made it my business to know 
it. Iam no spy, and yet I need not to be told what 
happened yesterday or to-day.” 

“Then, sir, you know that I have no need to be 
ashamed.” 

“ I have much to say to you, Ralph, which I desire 
to say by no means in anger. But first let me say this: 
It is impossible that you can ever be more to Winifred 
Charteris than you are to-day.” 

“That is likely enough, sir, but I would like to know 
why, in that case, I am called to question.” 

*“‘ Because I have been, more than twenty years ago, 
where you are to-day, Ralph Peden. I—even I—have 
seen eyes blue as those of Winsome Charteris kindle 
with pleasure at my approach. Yes, I have known it. 
And I have also seen the lids lie white and still upon 
those eyes; and I am here to warn you from the prim- 
rose way, and also, if need be, to forbid you to walk 
therein.” 

His voice took a sterner tone with the last words. 

Ralph bowed his head on the table and listened, but 
there was no feeling save resentment and resistance in 
his heart. 

The minister went on in a level, unemotional tone, 
like one telling a tale of long ago, of which the issues 
and even the interests are dead and gone. 

“ IT do not look now like a man on whom the eye of 
woman could ever rest with the abandonment of love. 
Yet I, Allan Welsh, have seen ‘the love that casteth out 
fear.’” 

After a pause the high, expressionless voice took up 
the tale. 

“Many years ago there were two students, poor in 
money but rich in their mutual love. They were closer 
in affection than twin brothers. The elder was be- 
trothed to be married to a beautiful girl in the country ; 
so he took down his friend with him to the village 
where the maid dwelt to stand by his side and look 
upon the joy of the bridegroom. He saw the trysted 
(betrothed) of his friend. He and she looked into one 
another’s eyes and were drawn together as by a power 
beyond them. The elder was summoned suddenly back 
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to the city, and for a week he, all unthinking, left the 
friends of his love together, glad that they should know 
one another better. They walked together. They spoke 
of many things, ever returning back to speak of them- 
selves. One day they held a book together till they 
heard their hearts beat audibly, and in the book read no 
more that day. 

“Upon the friend’s return he found only an empty 
house and distracted parents. Bride and brother had 
fled. Word came that they had been joined by old 
Joseph Paisley, the Gretna Green ‘ welder,’ without 
blessing of minister or kirk. Then they hid themselves 
in a little Cumbrian village, where for six years the un- 
faithful friend wrought for his wife—for so he deemed 
hher—till in the late bitterness of bringing forth she died, 
that was the fairest of women and the unhappiest.” 

The minister ceased. Outside the rain had come on 
in broad single drops, laying the dust on the road. 

Ralph could hear it pattering on the broad leaves of 
the plane-tree outside the window. He did not like to 
hear it. It sounded like a woman’s tears. 

But he could not understand how all this bore on his 
case. He was silenced and awed, but it was with the 
sight of a soul of a man of years and approved sanctity 
in deep apparent waters of sorrow. 

The minister lifted his head and listened. In the 
ancient woodwork of the manse, somewhere in the 
crumbling wainscoting, the little boring creature called 
a death-watch ticked like the ticking of an old verge 
watch. Mr. Welsh broke off with a sudden causeless 
anger very appalling in one so sage and sober in de- 
meanor. 

‘‘There’s that beast again!” he said; ‘often have I 
thought it was ticking in my head. I have heard it 
ever since the night she died . 

‘‘T wonder at a man like you,” said Ralph, “ with 
your wisdom and Christian standing, caring for a 
worm———” 

“You're a very young man, and when you are older 
maybe you'll wonder at a deal fewer things,” answered 
the minister with a kind of excited truculence very for- 
eign to his habit, “for I myself am a worn and no man,” 
he added dreamily. “And often I tried to kill the 
beast. Yesee thae marks ” he broke off again 
“IT bored for it till the boards are a honeycomb ; but the 
thing aye ticks on.” | 

“But, Mr. Welsh,” said Ralph eagerly, with some 
sympathy in his voice, ‘‘ why should you trouble your- 
self about this story now—or I, for the matter of that ? 
I can understand that Winsome Charteris has somehow 
to do with it, and that the knowledge has come to you 
in the course of your duty; but even if, at any future 
time, Winsome Charteris were aught to me or I to her— 
the which I have at present only too little hope of—her 
forbears, be they whomsoever they might, were no more 
to me than Julius Cesar. I have seen her and looked 
into her eyes. What needs she of ancestors that is kin 
to the angels?” 

Something like pity came into the minister’s stern 
eyes as he listened to the lad. Once he had spoken 
just such wild, heart-eager words. 

‘| will answer you in a sentence,” he said. “I that 
speak with you am the cause. I am he that has preached 
law and the gospel—for twenty years covering my 
sin with the Pharisee’s strictness of observance. I am 











he that was false friend but never false lover—that 
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married without kirk or blessing. I am the man that 
clasped a dead woman’s hand whom I never owned as 
wife, and watched afar off the babe that I never dared 
to ca]l mine own. Iam the father of Winifred Charteris, 
coward before man, castaway before God. Of my sin 
two know besides my Maker—the father that begot you, 
whose false friend I was in the days that were, and 
Walter Skirving, the father of the first Winifred whose 
eyes this hand closed under the Peacock tree at Cross- 
thwaite.” 

The broad drops fell on the window-panes in splashes, 
and the thunder-rain drummed on the roof. 

The minister rose and went out, leaving Ralph Peden 
sitting in the dark with the universe in ruins about him. 
The universe is fragile at twenty-one. 

And overhead the great drops fell from the brooding 
thunder-clouds, and in the wainscoting of Allan Welsh’s 
study the death-watch ticked. 


“* Moreover,” said the minister—coming in an hour 
afterwards to take up the interrupted discussion—“ the 
kirk of the Marrow overrides all considerations of affec- 
tion or self-interest. If you are to enter the Marrow 
kirk, you must live for the Marrow, and fight for the 
Marrow, and, above all, you must wed for the Mar- 
row a 

“As you did, no doubt,” said Ralph, ungenerously. 

Ralph had remained sitting in the study where the 
minister had left him. 

“No, for myself,” said the minister, with a certain 
firmness and high civility which made the young man 
ashamed of himself. ‘“ I am no true son of the Marrow. 
I have indeed served the Marrow kirk in her true and 
only protesting section for twenty-five years; but I am 
only kept in my position by the good grace of two men 
—of your father and Walter Skirving. And do not 
think that they keep their mouths sealed by any love for 
me. Were there only my own life and good name.to 
consider they would speak instantly, and I should be 
deposed without cavil or word spoken in my own defense. 
Nay, by what I have already spoken, I have put myself 
in your hands. All that you have to do is simply to rise 
in your place on the Sabbath morn and tell the congre- 
gation what I have told you—that the minister of the 
Marrow kirk in Dullarg is a man rebuking sin when his 
own hearthstone is unclean—a man irregularly espoused, 
who wrongfully christened at God’s altar his own un- 
acknowledged child.” 

Allan Welsh laid his brow against the hard wood of 
the study-table as though to cool it. 

“No,” he continued, Jooking Ralph in the face, as 
the midnight hummed around and the bats softly flut- 
tered like gigantic moths outside, “‘ your father is silent 
for the sake of the good name of the Marrow kirk ; but 
this thing shall never be said of his own son, and the 
only hope of the Marrow kirk—the lad she has colleged 
and watched and prayed for—not only the two congre- 
gations of Edinburgh and the Dullarg contributing yearly 
out of their smallest pittances, but the faithful single mem- 
bers and adherents throughout broad Scotland, many of 
whom are coming to Edinburgh at the time of our on- 
coming synod, in order to be present at it and at the 
communion, when I shall assist your father.” 

“ But why can not I marry Winsome Charteris, even 
though she be your daughter, as you say?” asked Ralph, 
turning his face to Allan Welsh. 
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“‘Q, young man,” said the minister, “ken ye so little 
about the kirk o’ the Marrow, and the respect for her 
that your father and myself cherish for the office of her 
ministry, that ye think that we could permit another pro- 
bationer, on trials for the highest office within her gift, 
to connect himself by tie, bond, or engagement with the 
daughter of an unblest marriage? That would be wink- 
ing at a new sin, darker, even, than the old.” Then, 
with a burst of passion, “‘I, even I, would sooner de- 
nounce it myself, though it cost me my position! For 
twenty years I have known that before God I was con- 
demned. You have seen me praying—yes, often—all 
night, but never did you or mortal man hear me praying 
for myself.” 

Ralph held out his hand in sympathy. 
did not seem to notice it. He went on: 

**T was praying for this poor simple folk—the elect of 
God—their minister alone a castaway, set beyond the 
mercy of God by his own act. Have I not prayed that 
they might never be put to shame by the knowledge of 
the minister’s sin being made a mockery in the courts of 
Belial? And have I not been answered ?” 

Here we fear that Mr. Welsh referred to the ecclesi- 
astical surroundings of the Reverend Erasmus Teends, 
of whose story you have been informed. 

“And I prayed for my poor lassie, and for you, when 
I saw you both in the floods of deep waters. I have 
wept great and bitter tears for youtwain. But I am to 
receive my answer and reward, for this night you shall 
give me your word that never more will you pass word 
of love to Winsome, the daughter of Allan Charteris 
Welsh. For the sake of the Marrow kirk and the un- 
stained truth delivered to the martyrs, and upheld by 
your father one great day, you will do this thing.” 

“Mr. Welsh,” said the young man calmly, “I cannot, 
even though I be willing, do this thing. My heart and 
life, my honor and word, are too deeply engaged for me 
to go back. At whatever cost to myself, I must keep 
tryst and pledge with the girl who has trusted me, and 
who for me has to-night suffered things whose depths of 
pain and shame I know not yet.” 

“Then,” said the minister sternly, “you and I must 
part. My duty is done. If you refuse my appeal you 
are no true son of the Marrow kirk and no candidate 
that I can recommend for her ministry. Moreover, to 
keep you longer in my house and at my board were 
tacitly to encourage you in your folly.” 

“Tt is quite true,” replied Ralph, unshaken and un- 
daunted, “‘ that I may be as unfit as you say for the 
office and ministry of the Marrow kirk. It is, indeed, 
only as I have thought for a long season. If that be 
so, then it were well that I should withdraw and leave 
the place for some one worthier.” 

“| wonder to hear ye, Ralph Peden, your father’s 
son,” said the mjnister, “‘ you that have been colleged 
by the shillings and sixpences of the poor hill folk. 
How will ye do with these ?” 

“‘ T will pay them back,” said Ralph. 

“ Hear ye, man; can ye pay back the love that hained 
and saved to send them to Edinburgh? Can ye pay 
back the prayers and expectations that followed ye from 
class to class, rejoicing in your success, praying that the 
salt of holiness might be put for you into the fountains 
of earthly learning? Payback, Ralph Peden! I won- 
der, sair, that ye are not ashamed!” 

Indeed, Ralph was in a sorrowful quandary. He 
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knew that it was all true, and he saw no way out of it 
without pain and grief tosome. But the thought of Win- 
some’s cry came to him, heard in the lonesome night. 
That appeal had severed him in a moment from all his 
old life. He could not, though he were to lose heaven 
and earth, leave her now to reproach and ignominy. She 
had claimed him only in her utter need, and he would 
stand good, lover and friend to be counted on, till the 
world should end. 

“It is true, what you say,” said Ralph; “I mourn it, 
every word, but I cannot and will not submit my con- 
science and my heart to the keeping even of the Marrow 
kirk.” 

“Ye should have thought on that sooner,” interjected 
the minister, grimly. 

“God gave me my affections as a sacred trust. This 
also is part of my religion. And I will not, I cannotin 
any wise give up hope of winning this girl whom I love, 
and whom you, above all others in the world, ought 
surely to love.” 

“Then,” said the minister, rising solemnly, with his 
hand outstretched as when he pronounced the benedic- 
tion, “I, Allan Welsh, who love you as my son, and 
who love my daughter more than ten daughters who 
bear no reproach, tell you, Ralph Peden, that I can no 
longer company with you. Henceforth I count you as 
a rebel and a stranger. More than self, more than life, 
more than child or wife, I, sinner as I am, love the 
honor and discipline of the kirk of the Marrow. Hence- 
forth you and I are strangers.” 

The words fired the young man. 
hat, which had fallen upon the floor. 

“If that be so, the sooner that this house is rid of 
the presence of a stranger and a rebel the better for it, 
and the happier for you. I thank you for all the kind- 
ness you have shown me, and I bid you, with true affec- 
tion and respect, farewell!” 

So, without waiting even to go up-stairs for anything 
belonging to him, and with no further word on either 
side, Ralph Peden stepped into the clear, sobering mid- 
night, the chill air meeting him like a wall. The stars 
had come out and were shining frosty-clear. 

And as soon as he was gone out the minister fell on 
his knees, and so continued all the night praying, with 
his face to the earth. 

Whatever is too precious, too tender, too good, too 
evil, too shameful, too beautiful for the day, happens in 
the night. Night is the bath of life, the anodyne of 
heartaches, the silencer of passions, the breeder of them, 
too, the teacher of those who would learn, the cloak 
that shuts a man in with his own soul. The seeds of 
great deeds and great crimes are alike sown in the 
night. ‘The good Samaritan doeth his good by stealth; 
the wicked one cometh and soweth his tares among the 
wheat. The lover and the lustful person, the thief and 
the thinker, the preacher and the poacher are abroad in 
the night. In factories and mills, beside the ceaseless 
whirl of machinery, stand men to whom day is night 
and night is day. In cities the guardians of the mid- 
night go hither and thither with measured step under 
the drizzling rain. No man cares that they are lonely 
and cold. Yet, nevertheless, both light and darkness, 
night and day, are but the accidents of a little time. It 
is twilight—the twilight of the morning and of the gods 
—that is the true normal of the universe; it is this that 
brings new life, as it did to Allan Welsh. 


He took up his 
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Surf-Boarding..lsabella Bird Bishop..8ix Months in the Sandwich Islands* 

A grand display of the national sport, surf-boarding, 
was going on, and a large party of us went down to the 
beach for two hours to enjoy it. It is really a most ex- 
citing pastime, and in a rough sea requires immense 
nerve. The surf-board is a tough plank shaped like a 
coffin-lid, about two feet broad, and from six to nine 
feet long, well oiled and cared for. . It is usually 
made of the erythrina, or the breadfruit tree. The surf 
was very heavy and favorable, and legions of natives 
were swimming and splashing in the sea, though not 
more than forty had their Papa-he-nalu, or “ wave-slid- 
ing boards,” with them. The men, dressed only in 
“ malos,” carrying their boards under their arms, waded 
out from some rocks on which the sea was breaking, and 
pushing their boards before them, swam out to the first 
line of breakers, and then diving down were seen no 
more till they reappeared as a number of black heads 
bobbing about like corks in smooth water half a mile 
from shore. 

What they seek is a very high roller, on the top of 
which they leap from behind, lying face downwards on 
their boards. As the wave speeds on, and the bottom 
strikes the ground, the top breaks into a huge comber. 
The swimmers appeared poising themselves on its high- 
est edge by dexterous movements of their hands and 
feet, keeping just at the top of the curl, but always ap- 
parently coming down hill with a slanting motion. So 
they rode in majestically, always just ahead of the 
breaker, carried shorewards by its mighty impulse at the 
rate of forty miles an hour, yet seeming to have a voli- 
tion of their own, as the more daring riders knelt or 
even stood on their surf-boards, waving their arms and 
uttering exultant cries. They were always apparently 
on the verge of engulfment by the fierce breaker whose 
towering white crest was ever above and just behind 
them, but when one expected to see them dashed to 
pieces, they either waded ashore quietly, or, sliding off 
their boards, dived under the surf, taking advantage of 
the undertow, and were next seen far out at sea prepar- 
ing for fresh exploits. 

The great art seems to be to mount the roller pre- 
cisely at the right time, and to keep exactly on its curl 
just before it breaks. Two or three athletes, who stood 
erect on their boards as they swept exultingly shoreward, 
were received with ringing cheers by the crowd. Many 
of the less expert failed to throw themselves on the crest, 
and slid back into smooth water, or were caught in the 
combers, which were fully ten feet high, and afte> being 
rolled over and over ignominiously disappeared amid 
roars of laughter and shouts from the shore. At first I 
held my breath in terror, thinking the creatures were 
smothered or dashed to pieces, and then in a few sec- 
onds I saw the dark heads of the objects of my anxiety 
bobbing about behind the rollers waiting for another 
chance. The shore was thronged with spectators, and 
the presence of the élite of Hilo stimulated the swim- 
mers to wonderful exploits. 

These people are truly amphibious. 
to swim by nature, and the children riot in the waves 
from their infancy. They dive apparently by a mere 
* Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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effort of the will. In the deep basin of the Wailuku 
River, a little below the falls, the maidens swim, float 
and dive with garlands of flowers round their heads and 
throats. The more furious and agitated the water is, the 
greater the excitement, and the love of these watery 
exploits is not confined to the young. I saw great fat 
men with their hair streaked with gray balancing them- 
selves on their narrow surf-boards, and riding the surges 
shorewards with as much enjoyment as if they were in 
their first youth. I enjoyed the afternoon thoroughly. 





In a Pneumatic Boat........ New Style of Duck Hunting........ New York Sun 

Sportsmen whose tastes induce them to seek duck and 
other water-fowl as a quarry, should feel particularly 
happy this season. They are being catered to in a way 
which promises to render their amusement as comfort- 
able as watching a kinetoscope fight. The innovation 
which is to work this transformation among aquatic 
marksmen is a pneumatic boat which can be carried 
around as a small parcel when not in use. When duly 
inflated and ready for active service the new sporting 
craft presents the appearance of a circular soup tureen 
on feet. The marksman gets inside, and having ad- 
justed his feet in the rubber boots attached to the boat 
he has only to paddle away and enjoy himself. 

The outfit is completed by a storm cape, which pro- 
tects the sportsman from the chin down and practically 
incloses him in a waterproof suit. The effect is not 
very impressive from an artistic point of view, but asan 
antidote to rheumatism and the other ills which victim- 
ize hunters of water-fowl it has a practical appearance 
which looks encouraging. Having shut in everything 
but his head and gun, the sportsman may still further 
impose on the watchful game by filling the loups around 
the boat with whatever he deems best adapted to screen 
him from the eyes of his future victims. Foliage from 
the bank, artificial flowers, old newspapers, or, in fact, 
anything which is not transparent, will suffice to com- 
plete his bower. The outfit, exclusive of the trimmings 
referred to, weighs only twenty pounds. The boat is 
made in four compartments and is of rubber duck cloth. 
The boots, which take the place of a yacht’s centre- 
board, are provided with fins, by the expert use of which 
a duck shooter may attain fair speed in his voyage. 





Bicycle's run by Ether............ Sixty miles an hour........+++. The Cyclist 

An ether bicycle with a speed of sixty miles an hour 
is the result of the inventive genius and labors of a 
Portland, Me., young man named Willard I. Twombly. 
He uses ether to generate power instead of water. Why? 
Because ether is converted into expanding gas at 96 
degrees, while water requires 212 degrees of heat to 
change it into steam. There is a great saving of 
heat. Also, the gas of ether is a third more powerful 
than the steam of water. That is, a pound of ether 
converted into gas would occupy a third moré space 
than a pound of water converted into steam. 

The cylinder that runs downward perpendicularly from 
under the seat is the generator. It corresponds to a 
steam boiler. It is a coil of pipe surrounded by as- 
bestos and inclosed in an air-tight cylinder. It is but 
three inches in diameter and thirty-six inches in length, 
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and contains four pounds of ether. This is heated by 
burning gasoline from underneath, which is supplied 
from a tank that is in the curving frame extending 
from the bottom of the generator to the fork of the 
front wheel. A force-pump extends from the hub of 
the rear wheel to the bottom of the generator and forces 
a spray of burning gasoline under the ether. It is 
operated as the rear wheel is driven by the two engines 
that extend from just behind the saddle down to the hub 
of the rear wheel on both sides. These engines weigh 
two pounds a piece, without the pistons, yet at full pres- 
sure they are capable of two horsepower each, and at 
low pressure of one horsepower each. After the vapor- 
ized ether has driven the engine the vapor passes through 
the frame under the seat to the condenser, just above 
the front wheel, under the handles. 

This condenser is a coil of pipe eight inches in 
length. On the other side of the rear wheel, opposite 
the force-pump, is an air-pump. Along the sides of 
the reservoir of gasoline in the curving lower frame, 
which is quite wide, are two pipes. The one on the 
side of the air-pump is to convey a current of air 
up to the condenser, where an atomizer arrangement 
forces gasoline from the tank onto the condenser. 
This cools with remarkable quickness. The vapor of 
the ether comes from the engines, is condensed and runs 
down the pipe on the other side of the gasoline tank 
and into the generator again. Thus the ether is used 
over and over again. The gasoline tank holds enough 
for 100 miles. The entire bicycle will weigh about sixty 
pounds, with pneumatic tires three inches in diameter. 





Lacrosse, a Fascinating Athletic Sport...... ioe. ped Harper's Young People 

There is a game known in the United States, but 
much better known in Canada, that is not played now 
as much as it was when I went to school. It is a great 
pity that it has fallen somewhat out of boys’ favor too, 
for there is not another game that is so thorough a 
trainer as this Indian game of lacrosse. In fact, it used 
to be played at Harvard, as well as at Princeton cnd 
some of the other colleges, and served them often as 
a means of training football men in the springtime. 
Why the sport is not more popular it is impossible to 
say, but the reason for its not being played in schools is 
naturally because not being a popular college game the 
scholastic athletes do not go into systematic training 
when they see no good to be gained from it. 

The game of lacrosse, however, is a most fascinating 
one to play and to watch, and a little description of the 
methods of playing and the advantages of the sport 
may be enough to induce some boys to get up a team, 
and try to find another to arrange matches with. As 
far as rules go, the game is simple. The field—and you 
need not have a perfectly level one, either, although it 
is better, if possible—should be 125 yards long, and 
somewhat of the proportion of a football field, though 
you can adjust the width to the particular pasture at 
your disposal. At each end in the middle of the width 
of the field there are to be two poles set firmly into the 
ground six feet apart, each being six feet high. On 
each of these there should be a flag, so that players at 
the further end of the field may see in what direction 
to throw the ball. The ball itself is of soft solid rub- 
ber, about the size of a tennis ball, and it must be 
thrown between the two goal-posts with the lacrosse 
stick, or “ crosse,” in order to score a goal, which is the 
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only point in the game. The crosse used is familiar to 
every one. It looks more or less like a narrow snow- 
shoe with a long handle, and is made of a stout piece 
of wood bent up like a hockey, and “ strung” with gut, 
after the fashion of a snow-shoe or tennis racket. 

The important part of the game is, however, the train- 
ing, for the rules can be found in any good book on 
sport if they are not familiar to you already. Stopping 
only to mention the different positions, we can then go 
on to the play. Six feet in front of each of the goal- 
posts there is a line, or goal-crease, drawn across the 
field, and no opponent can go beyond this nearer his 
enemy’s goal; that is, the side that is being pushed, 
and is trying to defend its goal, is helped by the rules, 
and is given six feet of space in which to defend itself, 
without being bothered by opponents. You who are 
pressing that side, and who are trying to score, must do 
so at least six feet away from the goal-posts. Of the 
twelve players who make up the team, the big man, the 
strong, hard player of the whole twelve, is the goal- 
keeper. It being his business to defend the goal, and 
prevent the ball from passing through, he must, of 
course, be extraordinarily cool-headed and quick, but 
he must, above all things, be strong. I have seen a 
man many a time break his opponent’s crosse as the 
latter came tearing up, carrying the ball, and preparing 
to toss it between his legs and through the goal. 

In front of the goal-keeper and somewhat nearer the 
centre of the field stands the point; and he, with the 
cover-point, who stands in a similar manner in front of 
the point, forms somewhat the same sort of defense and 
protection to the goal-keeper as half-backs do to the 
full-backs in football. These boys should be quick, 
strong players, and capable of throwing the ball a great 
distance, or a short distance with great precision. One 
of the most skillful as well as most attractive parts of 
the whole game is the “ passing ” that goes on between 
the point, cover-point and the fielders of their sides. 
These fielders are the rest of the team, with the excep- 
tion of the centre, who puts the ball in play, and the 
home, as the player is called, who stands nearest the 
opponents’ goal and is a strong offensive player. The 
seven fielders should be light and quick, fast runners, 
and, above all, they should be so well and so thoroughly 
trained that they can keep up a constant running from 
the beginning to the end of the game. These fielders 
correspond in a certain measure to the forwards in foot- 
ball, but though this resemblance of the two games can 
be traced here and there, there is in reality much differ- 
ence in the method of play. 

Lacrosse is essentially a light game ; that is, the more 
delicate, skillful, light and quick a player is, the better 
he piays the game. There is no massing, or rather 
should be none; but, on the other hand, there is a most 
attractive amount of team-play. In fact, the whole 
point of lacrosse is that two boys of a side should always 
be together. If the one carrying the ball on his crosse 
gets into a corner or is being pushed by the opponents, 
he knows where his “ shadow ” is, and if he is quick 
and skillful he can send the ball between the opponent’s 
legs or over his head, just out of reach of his stick, into 
his friend’s hands. This is what the Indians do so 
beautifully, and often they will keep half the opposing 
team of pale faces trotting around the field after them 
without letting them touch the ball, though it is never 
ten feet beyond the end of their crosses. 
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A Little Bit of a Boy..... Frank L. Stanton’..... Songs of the Soil (Appleton) 
There was never a smile in a weary while 
And never a gleam of joy, 
Till his eyes of light made the whole world bright— 
A little bit of a boy! 


He came one day when the world was May, 
And thrilling with life and joy, 

And with all the roses he seemed to play— 
A little bit of a boy! 


But he played his part with a human heart, 
And time can never destroy 

The memory sweet of the pattering feet 
Of that little bit of a boy! 


We wondered how he could play all day 
With never a gleam of rest ; 

But once he crept in the dark and slept 
Still on his mother’s breast! 


* * * * * * 


There was never a smile in a weary while 
And never a gleam of joy; 
But the world seems dim since we dreamed of hin— 
A little bit of a boy! 


BTR cccccsecccecs Eugene Field.......... Chicago Record 


Of mornings bright and early, 
When the lark is on the wing 

And the robin in the maple 
Hops from her nest to sing, 

From yonder cheery chamber 
Cometh a mellow coo— 

’Tis the sweet, persuasive treble 
Of my little Googly-Goo! 


The sunbeams hear his music 
And they seek his little bed, 
And they dance their prettiest dances 
Round his golden curly head ; 
Schottisches, galops, minuets, 
Gavottes and waltzes, too, 
Dance they unto the music 
Of my googling Googly-Goo. 


My heart—my heart it leapeth 

To hear that treble tone ; 
What music like thy music, 

My darling and mine own! 
And patiently—yes cheerfully 

I toil the long day through— 
My labor seemeth lightened 

By the song of Googly-Goo. 


I may not see his antics 

Nor kiss his dimpled cheek; 
I may not smooth the tresses 

The sunbeams love to seek; 
It mattereth not—the echo 

Of his sweet, persuasive coo 
Recurreth to remind me 

Of my little Googly-Goo. 


And when I come at evening, 
I stand without the door 
And patiently I listen 
For that dear sound once more; 
And oftentimes I wonder, 
‘‘Oh, God! what should I do 
If any ill should happen 
To my little Googly-Goo.” 


Then in affright I call him— 
I hear his gleeful shouts! 
Begone, ye dread forebodings— 
Begone, ye killing doubts! 
For, with my arms about him, 
My heart warm through and through 
With the oogling and the googling 
Of my little Googly-Goo ! 


Two Years Old......... William 8S. Lord.......+. The Independent 


Little two years old, my son, 

Life for you has just begun ; 

Dew is fresh upon the grass 

All along the way you pass ; 
Every blade your dear feet press 
Gives a gentle, cool caress. 
Violets and buttercups 

Chronicle your downs and ups. 
Blue and gold, and gold and blue, 
Seemeth all the world to you. 


Little two years old, too soon 

You will know the heat of noon. 

Dust along your path will lie 

And the grass be sere and dry. 

Every blade will give a thrust, 

Cry and urge, ‘‘You must! You must!” 
Rose of flame with cruel thorn 

Best will tell the sweet pain borne. 

Red and brown, and brown and red, 
Seems the world, the sun o’erhead. 


Little two years old, the light 

Softens when you say ‘‘ Good-night.” 
Sweet the journey will be when 

You are almost home again. 

Every footstep brings you near 
Faces, voices, long held dear. 
Gentian blue and goldenrod 

Lead you onward up to God. 

Blue and gold, and gold and blue, 
So the world will be to you. 


PR iiikcicicece May Hayden Taylor.......... Good Housekeeping 


Dear little girl, good-night, good-night, 
The pretty birds in their nests are still ; 
We watched the sun, as he sank from sight, 
Over the tree-tops on yonder hill. 
Two stars have come since the daylight went, 
*Way over there in the sky’s dark blue; 
They must be angels that God has sent 
To watch my baby the whole night through. 


Dear little girl, good-night, good-night, 
I hear the frogs in the meadow call, 
They croak and croak, in the evening light, 
Down in the pond, by the old stone wall. 
I think, perhaps, that they tell the flowers 
Never to fear, though the world is dark ; 
They know the firefly lights the hours 
All night long, with his cheerful spark. 


Dear little girl, good-night, good-night, 
Dear little head, with your silky hair, 

Dear little form, that I hold so tight, 
Cosy and warm in the nursery chair, 

White lids are veiling the eyes so clear, 
Over their blueness, the fringes creep, 

Slower and slower, I rock you, dear, 

My little girl, asleep. Asleep. 
















Naming War Vessels........ Naval Customs of Nations........ New York Sun 

The three new 1,200-ton gunboats now under con- 
struction by the Newport News Shipbuilding Company 
have at length found names, those selected for them 
being Albatross, Penguin, and Porpoise. These are all 
good, and have the merit of continuing classes of no- 
menclature years ago begun, the two former following 
the 8go-ton gunboat Petrel, and the Porpoise the 1,485- 
ton gunboat Dolphin. The name Albatross, however, 
is already borne by a government vessel now in the 
Behring Sea fleet ; but as she, though commanded by a 
naval officer, does not figure in the official register of 
the navy, being the Fish Commission vessel, this is pre- 
sumably considered no objection to applying her name 
also to one of the new steel gunboats. Navies like for 
some classes of their ships the names of sea-birds or 
fishes or marine animals, which are palpably appro- 
priate. England has her Penguin, Porpoise, and Dol- 
phin as well as we, besides her Seagull, Shark, and so 
on. But our new fleet has interpolated between the 
Petrel and Penguin, in the gunboat class, two names of 
an entirely different sort, namely Machias and Castine, 
for the two 1,o50-tonners. These last are supposed to 
be allied to the names of revolutionary battles, such as 
Yorktown, Bennington, and Concord, chosen for the 
1,700-ton gunboats. A British schooner in Machias 
harbor was captured by a party of the townspeople in 
1775, which was considered an event worthy of com- 
memoration in the navy, although it is not very widely 
bruited in general history. Perhaps on the whole it has 
been as well to return to the example set by Secretary 
Whitney in giving such names as Petrel to the lighter 
gunboats. 

These three new selections have now supplied names 
to the last of the vessels under construction, and the 
completion of the nomenclature thus far naturally sug- 
gests a review of it. When the new steel navy was be- 
gun the existing list of names was most incongruous 
and heterogeneous. It bore the marks of various peri- 
ods of changing fashions, in some of which Indian 
names had been in vogue, in others those of the classi- 
cal mythology, and so on. Relics of those varying 
moods are still found in a much mixed state. Thus, 
among the single-turret monitors we have the Indian 
names of Canonicus, Comanche, and so on, while sister 
ships on the same models are called Ajax, Jason, and 
the like. The double-turret monitors introduce a still 
further variation, three of them, having the same dis- 
placement, being known as Miantonomoh, Amphitrite, 
and Terror. There had been for years statutes prescrib- 
ing how ships should be named. Vessels of the first- 
class were to be called after States; sailing vessels of 
the second-class after rivers, and steam vessels of that 
class either after rivers or principal cities and towns; 
steam vessels of the third class and sailing vessels of the 
fourth, as the President might direct. In those days, 
the number of guns was made the basis for classifica- 
tion; but in process of time there came new ratings, to 
provide for ironclads, and a rule was made that the lat- 
ter should be rated by tonnage measurement and other 
vessels by tonnage displacement. First-rates included 
steam vessels of not less than 4,000 tons displacement 
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and ironclads of not less than 3,000 tons measurement; 
third-rates of steamers of from goo to 2,000 tons dis- 
placement, and ironclads of from 1,200 to 2,000:tons 
measurement. An ironclad of 3,815 tons displacement 
had only 1,276 tonnage measurement. Take all these 
facts, together with the discretion of the President, or 
practically of the Navy Department, in naming certain 
classes, and the confusion of the old list may be ac- 
counted for. 

Our new navy started off on a better system, and has 
kept to it tolerably well. There has also been a simpli- 
fication of rating, making displacement the only tonnage 
standard. We have our battle-ships named for States, 
like the Indiana, Oregon and Iowa; our cruisers for 
cities, like the Newark, Raleigh, Detroit and soon; we 
have discretionary names for special classes, such as 
Cushing and Ericsson for the torpedo boats, Katahdin 
for the ram, and so on. There have been, it is true, 
some discrepancies and breaks, as in the gunboats al- 
ready spoken of. It might also have been possible to 
make naming strictly follow rating, whereas now we 
have the g,150-ton armor-clad Brooklyn named after 
a city and the 6,300-ton Texas after a State, both being 
first-rates. But the reason is that the former is a cruiser 
and the latter a battle-ship. 

Foreign services generally adopt names of the same 
class for vessels of the same type, rather than of the 
same rating or tonnage. ‘That practice gives a greater 
variety of names, and also furnishes a clew to the plac- 
ing of ships according to similarities of construction. In 
our navy there are far too few vessels to bear the names 
of more than a small part of the States and large cities, 
whereas in some foreign services there might be monot- 
ony in having only a few classes, and adopting names. 
only of provinces, counties, towns, and so on. Nearly 
all countries have prominent in their naval nomencla- 
ture the names of great rulers, soldiers or sailors. Thus 
the big Russian ships give us names of emperors; the 
Italians such names as Dandolo; the English what is 
known as the admiral class, such as Anson, Nelson, 
Blake, Howe, and so on; the French a similar class, 
like Admiral Baudin, and also another like Martel, Col- 
bert, Hoche, and so on. Our own navy still retains 
the Adams and the Franklin, and the new steel fleet 
has the torpedo boats Cushing and Ericsson and the 
practice ship Bancroft. 

Names denoting power, destructive ability and terror 
are favorites in foreign navies for very large vessels, as 
in the French Foudroyant, Formidable, Devastation, 
and the English Thunderer, Powerful and Terrible. 
The Italians have their volcano class, which we began 
to imitate in the Vesuvius. The French, as usual, are 
exact and lucid in nomenclature, with their classical 
names, like Naiade, and animal names, like Tigre, and 
many others defining accurately their classes. The 
English, with their hundreds of vessels, cover many 
sorts of names and always with exactness of method. 
But the clew to the choice is sometimes found in alliter- 
ation, as in the “ M” class, or as in the new Fox and 
Flora, the Daring and Decoy, the Havoc and Hornet. 
Obviously, sometimes the sounds only are alike, not the 
significations in craft of the same class. Occasionally 
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similar names may be given to vessels building in the 
same shipyard or region. For instance, of the torpedo 
boat Destroyer class, last noted, three others, called 
Skate, Starfish and Sturgeon, are building at Barrow, 
and yet on the Clyde we find the Shark, Surly, Fervent, 
Zephyr and Rocket. ‘The nine new British battle-ships 
seem to go in pairs, although all are really the same 
class. They are to be the Jupiter and Mars, the Ma- 
jestic and Magnificent, the Cesar and Hannibal, the 
Illustrious and Victorious, with the Prince George as 
the odd one. Reverting to our navy, one advantage in 
names of States and towns is the feeling of local interest 
in the navy which they superadd to national pride, as 
shown in the christening gifts that come to them. This 
is a consideration, too, not to be despised, in view of 
the need of obtaining the support of all parts of the 
country, inland as well as seaboard, in order to procure 
suitable legislation for the fleet. 





The Throne of Great Britain....... List of Possibilities........ Chicago Herald 
The succession to the throne of Great Britain and 
Ireland runs as follows among the descendants of Queen 
Victoria : 
The Prince of Wales (son). 
. Prince George, Duke of York (grandson). 
. Duke of Kent, born June 23 (great-grandson). 
. Duchess of Fife (granddaughter). 
The Lady Alexandria Duff (great-granddaughter). 
Princess Victoria of Wales (granddaughter). 
. Princess Maud of Wales (granddaughter). 
The Duke of Edinburgh (son). 
. Prince Alfred of Edinburgh (grandson). 
. Princess Marie of Edinburgh (granddaughter). 
11. Princess Victoria Melita of Edinburgh (grand- 
daughter). 
12. Princess Alexandra of Edinburgh (granddaugh- 
ter). 
13. Princess Beatrice of Edinburgh (granddaughter). 
14. The Duke of Connaught (son). 
15. Prince Arthur of Connaught (grandson). 
16. Princess Margaret of Connaught (granddaugh- 
ter). 
17. Princess Victoria Patricia of Connaught (grand- 
daughter). 
18. The Duke of Albany (grandson). 
1g. Princess Alice of Albany (granddaughter). 
20. The Empress Frederick of Germany (daughter). 
21. The German Emperor (grandson). 
22. The Crown Prince of Prussia (great-grandson). 
23. Prince William Frederick of Prussia (great-grand- 
son). 
24. Prince Albert of Prussia (great-grandson). 
25. Prince August of Prussia (great-grandson). 
26. Prince Oscar of Prussia (great-grandson). 
27. Prince Joachim Franz Humbert of Prussia (great- 
grandson). 
28. Prince Henry of Prussia (grandson). 
29. Prince Waldemar of Prussia (great-grandson). 
30. The Hereditary Princess of Saxe-Meiningen 
(granddaughter). 
31. Princess Fedora of Saxe-Meiningen (great-grand- 
daughter). 
32. Princess Frederika of Prussia (granddaughter). 
33. The Crown Princess of Greece (granddaughter). 
34. Prince George of Greece (great-grandson). 
35- Princess Margaretta of Prussia (granddaughter). 
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36. The Hereditary Grand Duke of Hesse (grand- 
son). 

37- Princess Louise of Battenberg (granddaughter). 

38. Princess Victoria Alice of Battenberg (great- 
granddaughter). 

39. Princess Louise Alexandra of Battenberg (great- 
granddaughter). 

40. The Grand Duchess Sergius of Russia (grand- 
daughter). 

41. Princess Henry of Prussia (wife of No. 27; grand- 
daughter). 

42. Princess Victoria Alice Helena of Hesse (grand- 
daughter). 

43. Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein (daugh- 
ter). 

44. Prince Christian Victor of Schleswig-Holstein 
(grandson). 

45. Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein (grandson). 

46. Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein (grand- 
daughter). 

47. Princess Franziska of Schleswig-Holstein (grand- 
daughter). 

48. The Marchioness of Lorne (daughter). 

49. Princess Beatrice (Princess Henry of Battenberg; 
daughter). 

50. Prince Alexander Albert of Battenberg (grand- 
son). 

51. Prince Leopold of Battenberg (grandson). 

52. Prince Donald of Battenberg (grandson). 

53. Princess Victoria Eugenie of Battenberg (grand- 
daughter). 





Talking Drums of Africa...Strange Communication.....Pittsburgh Dispatch 

“ The‘ talking drums’ of equatorial Africa are some- 
thing which puzzle the traveller who sees what can be 
done with them,” said Prof. Garner, whose name has be- 
come universally known on account of his investigations 
into the speech of the monkey family. “TI first came 
across ‘ talking drums’ when I was on my way up the 
Cameroon River in a territory about 4° north of the 
equator. While we were sailing up the river I noticed 
a peculiar beating of a drum which seemed to be an- 
swered by another some little distance off. I asked one 
of the natives with me what the meaning of the drum- 
ming was. He listened a moment, then said: ‘ That’s 
a fisherman down at the river shore in front of the town 
of Cameroon,’ which was then not in sight. ‘ He is 
calling the natives to come down to the shore to buy his 
fish. He is telling them by beating his drum: “ Come 
down and buy my fish. I have three large ones and 
two smaller ones and many others smaller. All fish 
caught to-day.”’ Then he explained that the other 
drum I heard was a rival fisherman who was beating on 
his drum to the inhabitants of the town: ‘ He lies. His 
fish are not fresh. ‘They were caught yesterday. But 
come buy my fish; I have seven large ones and just 
caught them.’ 

“T thought my native follower a clever romancer, but 
he insisted that that was the significance of the drum- 
beats, and told me he would prove it to me when we got 
to town. When we arrived opposite to the town, to 
satisfy my curiosity I asked the native to show me the 
fisherman. We took a boat and were soon at the land- 
ing of the town. There, sure enough, was the fisherman 
still beating his drum, and in his boat (I took the trouble 
to count them) lay three large fish and two small ones, 








besides numerous very small ones, just as had been 
described to me from the drum-beats by my man. ‘The 
fish did not look very inviting and must surely have 
been a day old. We paddled to another point where 
the rival fisherman was beating his advertisement to the 
townsfolk. He had seven large fish in the bottom of 
his boat, and he explained to my man that the other 
fisherman had been fishing up in the brackish waters 
above the town and had been unsuccessful, whereupon 
he tried to dispose of some stock he had left over from 
the day before. This was my first experience with talk- 
ing drums, and it puzzled me to account for this method 
of communication, inasmuch as the natives had not the 
least idea of an alphabet. Some little time after this I 
was at a town and desired to get a boat and several men 
to take me further up the river. When I told the natives 
what I wanted they told me they would have a boat 
come down the river from a town some twelve miles 
above, as this was the only boat they knew of that would 
be suited for my purpose. 

“When they asked me how many men I wanted and 
had gotten the particulars, one of the natives took a 
drum to the shore of the river and began to beat it in a 
strange manner, sounding in rhythm something like the 
tick of the telegraph instrument. The drum was unlike 
those which they used for dancing, being more cylin- 
drical in form. It was about three feet long and six 
inches in diameter. The shell was made of wood, 
burned out, and it looked like bamboo. There were 
holes in the side and in the end, through which the 
sound passed. The head was covered with skin. The 
native sat down and placed the drum beforehim. Then 
he beat with his finger this strange tattoo, which he kept 
up continually until far in the distance, away up the river, 
I heard the faint noise of another drummer beating the 
same thing. The drummer, as soon as he found that 
his fellow up at the next town was repeating the message 
correctly, stopped. I then listened, and soon the drum- 
ming above ceased, and away off, so faint that only 
occasional beats could be distinguished, I heard another 
drummer. I was told my message would be repeated 
from town to town until it arrived at its destination. 

“T asked if I would know whether the boat would 
come, and they told me I would receive an answer. 
Some time after this I again heard drum-beats and a 
native told me that they had received word that the boat 
would leave and arrive here at such atime. The boat 
arrived just when the drum messenger said it would and 
this proved to me that the natives of Africa have a sure 
means of communication by drum-beats. They told me 
that all kinds of messages were repeated from town to 
town by drum-beats. The towns are from one to two 
miles apart, and the drumming can be heard distinctly 
at that distance. They can call names of an individual, 
represent nouns and verbs and some few adjectives. 
Even after having this strange system of communica- 
tion demonstrated to me, I doubted. So when I was 
spending my time with Captain Buchan, who had lived 
in Africa for years and was well acquainted with the 
characteristics of the various tribes, I asked him con- 
cerning the matter. He verified what I told him, and, 
to demonstrate more fully, called his boy and told him 
to drum for a certain man in the town above. It was 
but a short time until that wanted person appeared. 
Then some time after this I was talking with E. J. 
Glave, who was six years with Stanley in the Congo 
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basin. He told me of other tribes who used drum- 
beating as a means of communication. He named the 
Balolo and Balola tribes as being quite expert. He 
mentioned an experience he had while located at Luka- 
lila. He heard of a herd of elephants which were on 
a rampage on the opposite side of the Congo, about 
twelve miles from the town. He went out to hunt 
them, but after searching for some time was unable to 
locate them. He had to go back to the town, so some 
of the natives of the town near the place where the 
elephants were supposed to be told him they would let 
him know if the herd came about again. That night he 
was awakened between ten and eleven by a native, who 
told him that the herd of elephants had returned and 
was tearing up the plantations on the outskirts of the 
town. The message had been received by drum-beats 
from one town to another. He started out and arrived 
there before the elephants departed. The message had 
been repeated just four times in the twelve miles. 

“It is puzzling to forma theory as to how these 
natives accomplish the results which they do. If they 
had an alphabet, or the knowledge of one, you could 
find an explanation there. But, as a matter of fact, 
they are utterly devoid of the knowledge of an alphabet. 
The only explanation which I can make of the matter is 
that they have a phonetic formula of some kind. They 
have certain drum-beats and combinations to represent 
certain phonetics and perhaps syllables. It is certainly 
not alphabetical, as our telegraph system is. A 
language has from forty to fifty phonetic elements, so 
with combinations of beats to represent these and other 
modifications natives are able to communicate, The 
loudness or softness of the beats seemed to suggest more 
than the intervals. There was very little difference in 
the intervals, scarcely enough to make me think that 
they alone indicated the various phonetics. Of course, 
the intervals had something to do with it, but the loud- 
ness of the beat seemed to carry more importance. 
However it is done, it is indeed wonderful to have an 
ignorant lot of uncivilized people without an alphabet 
formulating a means of communication which is akin 
to the telegraph code of this country. From all sources 
of information I learned that they were able to send 
messages of all kinds, such as would be used in the 
ordinary affairs of life and business. But there are 
many more interesting facts we could learn of the 
natives of Africa. For instance, if it were generally 
known what a wonderful system of politics these barba- 
rians have, and their conception of government and 
enforcement of law, the statements of those brass-but- 
toned officers sent out by various countries, who poke at 
the natives until they are forced to kill, as to the neces- 
sity of killing such large numbers in self-defence, would 
receive but little credence.” 





Modern Instruments of Destruction...Recent Suggestions...Science Siftings 

The French War Office seems to be the target for all 
inventors, intelligent and otherwise. One such luminary 
proposes that the Minister of War should subjugate and 
train squadrons of horseflies. These novel warriors, it 


is suggested, would be fed on blood smeared beneath a 
thin skin covering on dummy figures dressed as soldiers 
of the Triple Alliance. When diplomatic relations were 
near breaking point, the flies would have the juice of 
certain poisonous plants added to their daily food, and 
when war should be declared the French army would 
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merely have to send them as an advance guard in the 
path of the enemy. The inventor of this idea seeks to 
protect it by a patent. A photographer is responsible 
for the discovery of a project for obtaining plans of the 
enemy’s fortifications. Of course the invention is ex- 
ceedingly simple, and can, naturally, be easily carried 
out. It takes the form of a captive shell, made to ex- 
plode over fortresses, etc., and containing a small camera 
attached to a parachute. The enemy’s fortifications 
would be photographed instantaneously, the apparatus 
hauled down like a kite, and the only remaining opera- 
tion would be to develop the plates. Another inventor 
thinks that explosive bullets filled with pepper would have 
the twofold result of blinding the enemy and fostering 
French trade with its colonies; whilea fourth inhuman 
being fancies that poisoned needles, sent to the enemy’s 
camp by a sister of mercy, would have the effect of poi- 
soning the soldier’s fingers. 

Dynamite has now made a practical début in the field 
of war. Some tests just made with pneumatic guns have 
shown that against a quarter of a ton of dynamite, 
placed and exploded with reasonable accuracy, any ves- 
sel, armored as heavily as possible, becomes like news- 
paper; it cannot stay afloat. No ship would even 
dream of approaching the coast where dynamite guns 
of proved efficiency are known to exist. The power of 
shooting a great mass of high explosives wipes the old 
limitations of artillery out of existence, inasmuch as the 
great area of destructiveness covered by the explosion of 
500 pounds of dynamite makes the extreme precision of 
an ordinary gunshot no longer indispensable. The mark 
aimed at will be struck if the projectile falls within a 
hundred yards of it. Dynamite guns in their last possi- 
ble perfection may still remain very liable to get out of 
order ; but a mere reasonable possibility that they will 
work must create a terrorism against all craft approach- 
ing for hostile purposes sufficient to make a coast prac- 
tically unapproachable. 





Paris Bindings....... Rarities for Book Lovers....... New Orleans Picayune 

Binding is essentially a French art, which has its 
esteemed old masters and its grand epochs, the history 
of which has often been written, but only “ book- 
worms ” know it. One must also be something like a 
rat that can eat mouldy paper to appreciate an “ Elze- 
vir,” an Alde, an Etienne, or the classics edited for the 
instruction of the grand Dauphin, son of Louis XIV. 
Those first products of printing, now almost unobtain- 
able, present exceptional interest, and it is well to re- 
member, also, that an edition princeps (first edition of 
an old author) may be ardently coveted by any collector 
of rare books. What is not generally known is that the 
binding of such a master, or simply the initial letters, 
the armorial bearings of a bookworm, stamped on the 
binding, suffices to raise the value of a book to con- 
siderable proportions. Apropos of this, the sale which 
has just taken place gives more than one. important 
piece of information, for if the Office de la Semaine 
Sainte, ordered by Louis XVI. to Princess de Lam- 
balle did sell for $6,000, it was bound in the arms of 
the king, and that on the fly-leaf are some dedicatory 
words written by Louis XVI. 

If acertain publishing house acquired a Latin vol- 
ume, insignificant in itself, for the bagatelle of 2,700 
francs, it is because on the covering of that book is the 
name of Thomas Maioli, an Italian amateur whose love 
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of books rendered him celebrated, and who lived in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Books which be- 
longed to Jean Grolier, Viscount d’Aigusy, a treasurer 
of France, are objects of the same infatuation as those 
of Maioli. The famous bibliophile was born at Lyons 
in 1479. His library was admirable; his books came 
from the first presses of Europe, and the care of cover- 
ing them was confined to binders of consummate skill. 
Grolier had these words put after the title of each 
book: “Io Grolieri et ami eorum.” His library was 
composed of 3,000 volumes, all from the best European 
presses, and those which now and then sell from it 
bring $1,000 apiece, if not more. 

Books with charming bindings by an amateur named 
Laurin are much sought after. The bindings of Fran- 
cis I., nearly always in fawn-colored calfskin, bear his 
monogram and the salamander. On a few rare vol- 
umes the name, medallion, and device of Charles Quint 
are engraved in gold and in color. Marguerite 
d’Angouleme and Marguerite de Valois have left several 
volumes bound with their monograms. A psalter which 
once belonged to the latter princess sold the other day 
for 1,700 francs. The binder was lavish with Mar- 
guerites in the arabesques which decorate the front and 
back covers. I may also cite bindings made for Henry 
II. and Diana of Poitiers; they are ornamented with 
crescents and with interlaced letters. Catherine de 
Medicis, Gaston of Orleans, the Dukes of Guise, Anne 
of Austria, Henry II., with his death’s head as an 
emblem, Henry IV., with the crowned H, and the Car- 
dinal de Bourbon have all left precious bindings, both 
for workmanship and as souvenirs. At a recent sale a 
binding with the arms of Henry III. brought 700 
francs; another, with the arms of Marie de Medicis, 
1,620 francs. One of the masterpieces of Padeloup 
binding sold for more than 8,000, and a binding by Le 
Gascon went up to 10,000 francs. 

For bibliophiles, that is to say, book collectors, Le 
Gascon is the master of masters. He flourished in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, and executed all 
sorts of bindings, according to the desire of his clients, 
but the type which he preferred was red morocco, with 
ornaments surrounding the initials of the possessor. His 
brilliant bindings, his laces, his geometrical interlacings 
are rendered with marvelous skill and perfection. His 
rivals thought to imitate him by copying, but the mas- 
ter’s hand was lacking, and so their gildings are heavier 
and not so pure; they are easily recognizable. The 
family of Padeloup furnished a series of good binders, 
the most celebrated being Antoine Michel, who was 
named bookbinder to the King in 1833. He excelled 
in marqueteries and arabesques traced by hot iron points. 
Jean Padeloup, his son, also showed great skill as a 
binder, and the Marquise de Pompadour was his cus- 
tomer. The binder Lesne, author of a poers on bind- 
ing, which appeared in 1820, speaks in these terms of 
Antoine Michel Padeloup : 

‘¢ Padeloup le sui vit, puis le fameux Derome, 

Padeloup si connu, que partout on renomme, 

Et dont l’ouvrage, encore aujourd’hui si vante, 

Par les grands amateurs sera toujours cite.” 
Good binders have not been lacking during the present 
century, and one of them by the name of Franz- 
Bauzonnet has done wonders. He is author of some 
celebrated bindings in mosaic, twenty-two in number, 
each of which cost him nearly a year’s work. 








THE SHOEMAKER’S GHOST: UNCLE LISHA’S STORY 


A YANKEE SKETCH BY ROWLAND E. ROBINSON 





A selected reading from Danvis Folks (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), a collection of sketches illustrating the manners, customs 
and speech in vogue in certain parts of New England fifty or 
sixty years ago. 


Solon Briggs heaved a contented sigh when he had 
established himself in his favorite seat, with his back 
against the wall and his left knee nursed in his locked 
hands. 

“What was’t you was a-goin’ to tell t’other night, 
Uncle Lisher, when we was discoursin’ consarnin’ 
speerits an’ apperagotions, an’ Antwine come a-protrud- 
in’ in his Canady stories ? ” 

“ Lemme see,” said Uncle Lisha, stimulating his 
brain with the point of an awl. ‘Oh, yes, I’ve got a 
holt on’t.” 

There was an expectant lull in the conversation, while 
Uncle Lisha meditatively splashed a tap in the little tub 
beside him. At last he said :— 

“‘T sca’ce ever wet a piece o’ luther in that aire tub 
*thaout thinkin’ o’ ol’ Uncle Ebenezer Hill, Joseff’s 
uncle, ’at it useter belong tu. He was a shoemaker, an’ 
a terrible hones’ man, as shoemakers mos’ gen’ally is, 
Ann Twine.” 

“Sometam dey was be,” Antoine laconically com- 
mented. 

“ Most allers, an’ he wa’n’t no exception tu the rule. 
When he died an’ his things was sol’ off tu vandue, I 
bid off his kit an’ this ’ere tub ’mongst ’em, an’ it most 
allers makes me think o’ Uncle Eben.” He let the tap 
soak while he scraped out the heel of his pipe with a 
crooked awl, and filled it with a fresh charge of tobacco, 
with a deliberation painful to his audience. 

“Wall, there was a man ’at ondertook to cheat him 
arter he was dead. You see, the way on’t was, Uncle 
Ebenezer had got to be tol’able well off when he died, 
and when his ’state come tu be settled, Bijer Johns 
begun to s’arch raound tu see ’f he couldn’t bring 
some claim ag’in Uncle Ebenezer fer hides ’at he’d 
sol’ him. 

“‘ Wal, when the commissioners sot, he kerried it in 
’s prompt ’s a major, an’ the commissioners said they 
guessed they’d hafter ’low it. When he cum home, his 
womern wanted tu know where he’d ben an’ what arter, 
an’ he hed to tell her. ‘Why,’ s’ she, ‘I didn’t s’pose 
Eben owed you nothin’.’ But he said women didn’t 
remember nothin’ an’ didn’t allers know all ’baout ev’y- 
thin’ though they consaited they did; an’ he went off tu 
feed his hawg, a-shooin’ the hens off’m the swill berril, 
an’ a-dippin’ aout the swill an’ a-puttin’ on the kiver 
kinder keerless, bein’ ’at he wa’n’t altogether easy in his 
mind. 

“ Bimeby, it come dinner time, an’ he soddaown an’ 
eat his dinner ’thaout no gret of a appetite t’ eat, an’ 
then he went and lay daown on the settee clus tu the 
open winder, but he couldn’t git a nap on ’caount 0’ 
them hides that wa’n’t never raal ones, a-risin’ up con- 
tinual afore his eyes when they were shet or open. 

“ Bimeby he heard a n’ise, julluk sloshin’ luther in a 
tub, kerslosh, kerslosh, kerslosh, an’ then whack, whack, 
whack, julluk hammerin’ a tap on a lapstun. 

“«Hopy. Ann,’ says he tu his wife, a-liftin’ up his 


head an’ harkin’ julluk a hawg in a cornfiel’, ‘what's 
that aire n’ise ?’ ‘I don’t hear nothin’,’ says she, a-stop- 
pin’ clatterin’ the dishes an’ lis’nin’, ‘ what is it ?’ 

“«<Tt’s a shoemaker tu work,’ says he, ‘an’ there it 
comes ag’in.’ An’ up he got, scairt ’s a strange cat. 
‘Hopy Ann,’ says he, ‘hev you ever hearn tell o’ 
speerits walkin’ in broad daylight ?’ 

“¢Bijer, are you clean aouten your head,’ says she. 

“¢No, I hain’t: But if ever I heard Uncle Eben 
Hill a-sozzlin’ a tap an’ hammerin’ on ’t, I hear it 
naow.’” 

‘“* Haow can he do dat, Onc’ Lasha? Dat hol shoe- 
maket don’t keep fer do beesiness w’en hee’ll be dead, 
ant it?” interrupted Antoine. 

“* Wal,” the old man continued, “he put on his hat 
an’ kwut an’ off he went up tu Uncle Eben’s haouse 
where the commissioners hedn’t goddone a-settin’, an’ 
tol’ ’em ’at he’d made a mistake, which he’d found aout 
the ’state didn’t owe him nothin’ an’ his ’count must be 
hove aout, which the commissioners did heave aout, an’ 
he went home turribly relieved in his feelin’s. 

“‘ He sot tu duin’ up some o’ his chores, ’fore supper, 
an’ the fust thing he done was tu feed his hawg, an’ as 
he got nigh the swill berril he heard that same kerslosh, 
kerslosh, whack, whack, ag’in, on’y not so laoud as afore, 
an’ all kinder muffled, as ef it come aouten the airth 
onde’neath, an’ he groaned aout laoud, ‘ Ebenezer Hill, 
can’t you lemme ’lone when I ben an’ ondone what I 
done?’ An’ he was so scairt he couldn’t sca’cely take 
the kiver off’m the swill berril, an’ jest as soon as he 
did, kerslash, kerslash, kerwhack, whack, come the same 
ol’ n’ise laouder ’n ever, an’ right under his nose. An’ 
what ye s’pose it was ?” 

Uncle Lisha swept a slow, inquiring glance around 
his audience. Only Antoine ventured an answer. 

“ Ah do’ know ’f he ant prob’ly dat shoemaket come 
back for get col’ off in de barril swill, hein ?” 

The old man glowered upon him a moment between 
his bushy eyebrows and the upper rim of his spectacles 
before he said :-— 

“‘ It wa’n’t nobody ner nothin’ but a hen ’at had tum- 
bled int’ the berril, an’ th’ not bein’ swill ’nough in ’t tu 
draound her, she kept a-sloshin’ an’ a-floppin’ the hull 
endurin’ time. 

“ Bijer h’isted her aout an’ hove her away so spiteful 
’at he nigh abaout killed her, an’ went a-mumpin’ raound 
feelin’ wus’n he did when he thought Uncle Eben’s 
ghost was a-huntin’ on him. 

“ He’d withdrawed his ’caount an’ the’ wa’n’t no help 
for ’t naow. ‘Seben dollars,’ says he, ‘ an’ fifty cents in 
money, ’at I might jest ’s well had-’s not, gone to thun- 
der. I wisht that dumbed ol’ hen had died ’fore ever 
she tumbled int’ that swill berril, con-sarn her.’ An’ 
that’s haow thankful he was tu hev her savin’ him f’m 
committin’ a sin.” 

“ He had certingly ortu ha’ ben thankful that it was 
a mortal hen stid o’ the apperagotion of a defuncted 
man ’at come to save him from committin’ a grievous 
crime,” Solon Briggs commented as he dropped his right 
leg from across the left and with both hands lifted the 
left to the uppermost place. 
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Seeing the Midnight Sun........... PO CHDBE. o0s008006 New York Herald 

The midnight sun is no empty idea, and we did not 
regret that we hunted for it undeterred by the uncer- 
tainty of the weather and the tedious monotony of the 
landscape, until we finally ran it to earth in the Lofoden 
Islands. 

Of Trondhjem, I can say but little. The important 
role played by this town in the history of Norway is 
certainly not reflected in its outward appearance. As 
everywhere else in Norway, the houses here are of wood. 
Most of them are new, one-storied, clean and monot- 
onous. ‘The chief streets are wide and boulevard like, 
and are planted with trees. Here, as elsewhere, the 
vegetation surprises us. We see everywhere luxuriant 
trees and wonderful flowers. Of the solitary, upright 
pine-tree of the North we find no trace. And yet we 
have now gradually climbed up high enough. Where 
in all the world does the Wild North really begin ? 
This question keeps constantly recurring, without, how- 
ever, finding an answer. From Trondhjem northward the 
sail is pretty monotonous. The small but commercially 
important towns of Namsos and Bodoe are completely 
uninteresting. On July 2oth, at twenty minutes to one 
P.M., we crossed the arctic circle and reached the re- 
gions, in the geographical codex described as polar. 

There was bright sunshine. The deep blue sky, cov- 
ered with light clouds, was of an almost Italian color, 
and gave the calm waters of the fjord the wonderful 
tinge of blue of the Lake of Garda. The surrounding 
landscape was the same as we had been witnessing for 
several days; moderately high cliffs rounded at the top, 
gradually sloping to the surface of the water, gray rocks 
cut up by narrow channels, and here and there covered 
with patches of moss. The more interesting formations, 
bellshaped rocks, high columns, sharp precipices and 
perpendicular cliffs are the exception. Almost the whole 
time we have around us the little rounded rocky islets 
a landscape that has nothing inspiring about it. On 
the other side of the arctic circle the landscape is more 
magnificent. The waterways broaden out greatly. The 
towering cliffs which surround them have now the effect 
of a narrow border, sometimes even seeming only a 
narrow black thread on the horizon. In the distance 
rise wildly rugged the magnificent grandeur of the Lo- 
foden Islands. We enter a wide gate, which leads to 
a natural harbor, and see in the soft sunlight the little 
town of Bodoe, with its picturesque church, stretching 
out before us. Innumerable masts are seen of the fish- 
ing fleet, of coasting, cargo and passenger steamers, 
and also of steamers which combine the useful and the 
agreeable in the transport of goods and tourists, thereby 
uniting business and pleasure. If, however, as is usu- 
ally the case, the human passengers are in combination 
with stockfish, I might warn my readers against the 
pleasure. The extent to which stockfish, by its smell, 
can make itself disliked, cannot be expressed in words. 

Bodoe is the headquarters of the northern fisheries. 
That no one needs to tell you; it is plain enough when 
one wanders through the broad, unattractive streets of 
the town. Everywhere the town smells more or less 
evilly, sometimes a little stronger, sometimes a little 
weaker, either brutally penetrating or insidiously insinu- 





ating. The human habitations are here even more un- 
pretending and poverty-stricken than in the other Nor- 
wegian towns. Here even fire has failed to assert its 
power to cause the town to be renewed. The houses 
for the most part seem already to have a respectable 
age. Very many of them are roofed with turf. It looks 
very pretty at this time of year to see the many-colored 
flowers growing among the green grass. The Gulf 
Stream is here seen as a generous benefactor. The 
water of the fjord never freezes, not even in the most 
severe winter weather. The German innkeeper whom 
we visited gave us warm beer. I begged hi:n to give 
me some ice to cool it. Our amiable countryman 
shrugged his shoulders apologetically. Ice was not to 
be found in all Bodoe, and for this we had crossed the 
arctic circle. Oh, that Gulf Stream! The vegetation, 
it is true, is some weeks behind that of Germany, but 
it is not more sparse than in many parts of the Father- 
land. The potatoes are magnificent and the wheat 
promises well. Bodoe has a magnificent situation, 
with a wide view of the wonderfully formed mountain 
in the foreground and the fantastic chain of the Lofoden 
Islands in the background. 

We had missed connection with the real midnight 
sun by a day ortwo. It had taken farewell of Bodoe 
three days before our arrival. But its brilliant traces 
were still visible and we hardly noticed the difference. 
One day followed the other without noticeable differ- 
ence in the light. The evening glow had hardly dis- 
appeared before the crimson dawn was visible. Here 
we saw for the first time the polar night in its incom- 
parable loveliness, the fairylike wealth of color which 
not even the midnight sun could have rendered more 
wonderful. The sunset in the approaching midnight 
hour, which we were able to admire in all its beauty, 
was overpoweringly magnificent. We left the yacht 
after ten o’clock, passed through the town and ap- 
proached the mountain, from which the finest view is 
to be obtained, by the broad and excellent road leading 
over the field. The sun was low in the horizon. Its 
warm and glowing copper-red, covering sky and water 
and the rocky heights with a reddish violet tone, 
blinded our eyes. However beautiful the sight was, 
we were forced to turn aside. Our eyes pained us. 
We had to be content with the reflected brilliancy. We 
climbed up the mountain, which, though not high, was 
steep and difficult of ascent. For one-half hour’s climb, 
which brought the perspiration pouring from our heated 
foreheads, we were richly rewarded. After the moun- 
tain had tantalized us with leading us to imagine half 
a dozen times that we had reached the summit, we 
suddenly saw before us a red flag flying above a wooden 
hut; we had reached our goal. 

Up to the present we have seen nothing but the rocky 
way before us, and the green moss on either side. Now 
we stand on the plateau, and all at once, as if an en- 
vious veil had been torn aside, we see before us one of 
the most marvelous pictures that ever our eyes have 
seen. At our feet the wide mirror of water and right 
opposite us a mighty, almost symmetrical group of 
rocks, the highest in the middle and falling always 
equally right and left, and again rising by degrees to 














pointed columns on either flank. In wonderful rugged 
outlines they stand out, blue-black, against the bright 
sky, lighted by the sinking sun, with its deep fiery red, 
like that of the aurora borealis. Even the mountain 
shimmers and flames blood-red, as if it had been drawn 
from Vulcan’s forge and dipped in the sea to cool. The 
wide sea around shimmers in pale red, and the distant 
mountains opposite glance in the most beautiful violet- 
colored Alpine glow. Slowly the fiery ball of the sun 
sinks in the sea, but the fleecy clouds, glowing with 
dazzling purple, show that the all-revivifying ruler of 
our planet has not taken a long farewell. 

The play of color changes visibly, one may say, from 
minute to minute, but it remains all the time equally 
sublime and beautiful. The mountain opposite to us 
darkens gradually and the glow dies away, and now it 
lies black before us. On the edge of the horizon shines 
a dazzling golden-yellow light, which is sprinkled with 
the most beautiful pale-green spots. The purple clouds 
have darkened to a dirty violet. In the smooth, clear 
stretch of water, looking like a field of ice, the reflection 
becomes duller, but all the mingled colors preserve a 
certain warmth. ‘The midright hour is here. It is 
completely light, lighter than the midday of a clouded 
day in Southern Europe. We meet many people still, 
who are going walking to evidently enjoy the bright, 
fine and fresh, though far from cold, night. In the 
harbor, especially, everything was life and bustle. A 
steamer was being loaded with dried fish. We hear 
distinctly the harsh rattle of the chains which hoist 
the cargo on board from the small boats alongside. 

In the afternoon of the following day the weather 
fortunately cleared somewhat. The fog rose, though it 
still shrouded the higher summit of the cliffs. And so 
we sailed into the celebrated Raft Sound in weather 
which was not good, but was also not bad. From time 
to time the channel narrowed down in a manner which 
almost inspired anxiety. Right and left, only a few 
metres apart, rose the rocky walls, sometimes rising 
almost perpendicularly from the water. But even when 
they were wide appart, the navigable channel is still 
narrow, for everywhere little rocky islands dot the sur- 
face. In the Raft Sound we find the most beautiful 
and peculiar rock formation in the whole of Norway, 
cliffs cloven and cleft in the wildest manner, gigantic 
pyramids, sawlike ridges, hatchet and _ horn-shaped 
masses, bishops’ mitres, citadel-like plateaus—all in ever 
changing variety. In all the clefts and crevices snow 
was lying and sometimes it was spread in wide fields, 
like a funeral pall. The snow extends in some instances 
to the very edge of the water. Even glaciers were seen 
in some places. When the sun bursts through the 
cloudy curtain everything wakes to life. The rocks 
glow, the green of the mossy covering is lighted up, and, 
as if by the stroke of a magician’s wand, everything 
becomes beautiful. All round the whole rocky land- 
scape is covered fantastically in all the changing tones 
of the rainbow, and in the distance the snowy peaks glow 
like sparkling rubies. 

Here on the sixty-ninth degree of latitude, on the 
most northerly point of Hindoe, we find at last the long 
sought and much desired midnight sun. We see it 
under the most magnificent conditions that could be 
imagined. Our yacht again steered southward toward 
the grandiose Vest Fjord, the waterway between the 
Lofoden and Bodoe. The night is cool, but by no 
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means cold. We see at midnight the fiery gold of the 
sun, fortunately somewhat moderated by the intervening 
clouds, in dazzling beauty. The sun and the whole 
northwestern sky has gradually assumed a beautiful 
copper-colored tone, against which the craggy and 
rugged Lofoden stand out wonderfully with their steel- 
blue coloring. As the sun reaches the deepest point at 
which it is visible, its glow diminishes in intensity, but 
the island groups maintain their indescribable hazy 
brilliance, and the smaller islands have the appearance 
of enchanted sea monsters, changing color like mother- 
of-pearl. The sun, which has never disappeared from 
view, begins slowly to rise again. The Lofoden Islands, 
on which we look back, as on a single group, are lit up 
by citron-yellow rays of light, between which rolls a 
light-gray, almost white mist. It looks like a wide, deep 
lake lying higher than the deep green waters of the Vest 
Fjord on which our yacht was gliding. A single sea- 
mew is sailing without a beat of its wing toward the 
land. Now the sun disappears from our gaze, but the 
sky by its golden beams of light shows its presence. 
The clouds in the northeast already glow in the dawn 
of the new day. ‘The old day has just gone down in 
glory, and in glory the new day is already here. If our 
greatest national poet, Raimund, had seen the Lofoden 
in midsummer he never could have said, ‘‘Scheint die 
Sonne noch so schén, einmal muss sie untergehen” 
(However brightly the sun may shine it must neverthe- 
iess set.) Sunrise and sunset have become one. In the 
rosy mist the outlines of the island become more and 
more shadowy, and at three o’clock in the morning we 
wish the Lofoden Islands farewell. 





From Biskra to Sidi-Okba........ Calvan G. Horne........ Southern Magazine 

Mounting our camels, we started for Sidi-Okbaas the 
first rays of sunlight burst upon the valley of stately date- 
palms, the delicate foliage and golden balls of the acacia 
Arabia. Gleams of light and shadow played upon the 
crags of the distant Aures, with a crest of snow against 
the clear blue of an Algeriansky. The swaying motion 
of our gemmas and the curious forward movement of 
their graceful heads seemed only another unique experi- 
ence in this strange land. 

Soon we left the village of Biskra proper (for five 
adobe villages nestle amid the flourishing barley fields, 
one hundred thousand date-palms and luxuriant vege- 
table gardens of the oasis and jointly form the town), 
with its handsome promenade parks, its remnant of 
Roman wall and several columns, the interesting market- 
place, where the products of the country are daily ex- 
hibited, the Fort of St. Germain, and the low, rambling 
barracks where rest the guard of this, the last stronghold 
on the Desert of Sahara. From Biskra, the northern 
point, to the picturesque little town at the southern ex- 
tremity, is a curiously formed plan for safety. Mirrors 
are so arranged as to reflect the passage of every person 
crossing the Great Desert. From the hostile tribes 
Biskra could, at any moment, be captured by a sudden 
uprising, but with the present system of preservation, 
help from Batna, Setif and Constantine could be sum- 
moned and obtained by train before the desert could be 
traversed. Hence, it is safe from an attack from the 
South. 

Before us stretched ,a sandy plain, the dark mountains 
in the perspective, with the oasis lying at the feet of 
their spurs. These occur in the following order: 
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Chetna, Droh, Sidi-Khelil, Seriana and Garta. We 
visited the palatial home of the Count of Landon, which 
rises out of the desert in all the beauty of green grass 
and bright-hued flowers, with gleaming marble and 
countless treasures culled from the storehouses of the 
Old World, and then pursued our journey. Sand, so 
far as the eye could see, in one unbroken field of gold, 
with wandering droves of camels eating the stunted 
desert grass, or those going to distant points laden and 
driven by dark picturesque natives with ponderous tur- 
bans. After a hard five hours’ ride under a “broiling 
sun ” we discerned the long low line of palms in the 
oasis of Sidi-Okba, and as we drew nearer the walls of 
the town, appeared a quaint and interesting sight, the 
adobe houses, the flat roofs, the uneven vias. We rode 
along the highway where the twanging of the tom-toms 
and the groaning of the tubulums even in the distance 
proclaimed a funeral. The outer wall was quickly 
passed and then the neglected-looking cemetery, with 
mounds or heaps of baked dirt oddly formed and 
decorated with some signs of worship and love. The 
whole was enclosed by a mud wall, unevenly laid out. 
The men and women passed wringing their hands, mov- 
ing their heads, sobbing and chanting dismally. It was 
a grewsome scene, a patheticone, and a desolate feeling 
came o’er me, but it was soon dispelled, for no sooner 
were the strangers seen than a diminution in the grief 
was witnessed, as they rushed at us, old men and chil- 
dren, hags with bony hands and shriveled features, peil- 
mell over tombstones, wall and dusty road, a motley and 
unpleasing sight. With this screaming, growing body- 
guard, we were escorted to the gardens, where we ob- 
tained a fine view of the surrounding country. After 
resting from our noisy entrance into the city, we emerged 
through the guarded gate with several of the Sheik’s 
attendants, and proceeded to the Royal Garden. 

The palace of the Sheik is situated in a perfect wilder- 
ness of tropical foliage, cacti in flowering abundance and 
great size reminding one of Capri. The entrance is 
through a massive gate of quaint design, the whole 
enclosed by a formidable wall. A repast was spread 
before us, and though the Sheik was ona pilgrimage to 
a distant province, his brother and sister entertained us. 
The kous-kous (the national dish) was most delicate, 
the cacti fruit plucked from plants near by, and the dates 
fresh from branches o’er our heads made us dwell with 
pity on those only having eaten candied or imported 
dates. During our meal, and for several hours, we en- 
joyed the conversation of our entertainers through the 
medium of our interpreter. Heard many things of 
interest concerning the manners, customs and religious 
observances of the various tribes. The Sheik’s brother 
told us that Sidi-Okba was a city of some twenty-five or 
thirty thousand faithful souls. It is the religious, as 
Biskra is the political, capital of the Ziban and derives 
its name from the illustrious warrior who, at the head of 
a small body of Arab horsemen, went forth at the bid- 
ding of the Khalifa Moaonia to conquer Africa in the 
sixtieth year of the Hegira. What it had taken Rome 
centuries to effect, Okba accomplished in a brief space. 
He extended his conquest from Egypt to Tangiers, and 
was finally killed by Koceita, a Berber chief. The 
Arabs buried their leader in the mosque of that name. 
It is probably the most ancient Mohammedan building 
in Africa, dating, as it does, from the seventh century. 
His body there reposes where thousands of pilgrims 
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journey to worship and bring offerings. Once a year a: 
great rejoicing takes place and honor is paid the tomb 
of thesaint. Ostrich eggs, silk, skins and other sacred 
gifts are hung before his resting-place with wild, weird 
music and chanting. 

Accompanied by the Sheik’s guard, we started for a 
tour of the city; the entire populace, seemingly, followed 
us to the market and “street of the shops.” Jammed 
in on all sides by donkeys, camels, goats, and a shriek- 
ing mob, we scarcely escaped suffocation. Veiled 
women fled into the sanctuary of their homes and 
peered at us through cracks or from the flat roofs where 
many of them assembled ; dogs of stunted stature and 
unpleasing color, even goats, looked down upon us in 
the narrow way. Purchasing several curios, we hastened 
on and entered a café. Around the low, long room 
were placed little mats and trays, where a goodly num- 
ber of natives sat cross-limbed, enjoying the refreshing 
beverage and telling witty sayings of the pretty dancing 
girls of Constantine, from whence it seemed they had 
just returned. They showed considerable interest in us, 
and appeared amused at our doleful faces over the 
“ Kafe-Arabe,” served in many-colored small cups. The 
clanging of instruments announced the dancing girls, 
and we were charmed with beautiful figures in vivid 
colors—orange, red, and royal purple—profusely deco- 
rated with wrought silver and glistening coins. Each 
displayed a different sentiment in the dance: one slow 
and stately, another coy and childish, a third vivid in 
life and coquetry, by the lightning flash of her dark eyes 
electrifying every male heart present. Soon we tore 
ourselves away, delighted with the youthful dancers and 
their graceful, swaying motions, and went forth to view 
the ancient Mosque of Okba. A feeling of reverence 
fell upon us as we looked upon its time-worn walls, and 
our eyes rested upon the solemn, gloomy court. Enter- 
ing the sacred building through a massive doorway, we 
paused to glance around. It is square, each side thirty- 
five metres long, with a flat roof supported on rude col- 
umns. In the chantry is the shrine of the saint in the 
ordinary Marabout type. On the east side is a carved 
wooden door of admirable workmanship, and on one 
side of the pillar a rude inscription, in early Cufic char- 
acters, said to be the oldest Arabic inscription in the 
world, and grand in its simplicity: ‘This is the tomb of 
Okba, son of Nafa. May God have mercy upon him.” 
Okba, with about three hundred of his followers, was 
massacred by the Berbers, at Tehonda, about seven 
hundred metres from the oasis. 

After viewing these points of interest we ascended the 
rudely-hewn stairway leading to the minaret, from which 
we enjoyed a panoramic view of the desert, Oumash 
(another oasis) in the distance, and the mud-baked vil- 
lage below us, with its “myriads of life” compactly fixed 
and guarded by narrow courts and formidable walls. 
What a delightfully quaint land! we involuntarily ex- 
claim. The vast expanse of sand, the beautiful foliage 
(where God’s blessing, the oasis, is found), the active 
life, all tending to charm the visitor from its very differ- 
ence to our well-regulated system of things and narrow 
code of life; but, as the golden rays and the hazy aspect 
of the sky warned us of the fleeting hours, we bade fare- 
well to the venerable priest, so kindly explaining the his- 
tory and interest of the place, and our royal guard is 
dismissed and we remount for Biskra, our headquarters, 
much pleased with our first excursion on the desert. 
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TREASURE-TROVE: KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT* 





An ancient story Ile tell you anon 

Of a notable Prince, that was called King John; 
And he ruled England with maine and might, 

For he did great wrong, and maintain’d little right. 


And Ile tell you a story, a story so merrye, 
Concerning the Abbot of Canterburye ; 

How for his housekeeping and high renoune, 
They rode poste for him to fair London towne. 


An hundred men, the king did heare say, 
The abbot kept in his house every day ; 
And fifty gold chaynes, without any doubt, 
In velvet coates waited the abbot about. 


How now, father abbot, I heare it of thee, 
Thou keepest a farre better house than mee, 
And for thy housekeeping and high renoune 

I feare thou work’st treason against my crown.” 


My liege,” quo’ the abbot, ‘‘I would it were knowne, 
I never spend nothing but what is my owne; 
And I trust your grace will do me no deere, . 
For spending of my own true-gotten geere.” 


Yes, yes, father abbot, thy fault it is highe, 

And now for the same thou needest must dye: 
For except thou canst answer me questions three, 
Thy head shall be smitten from thy bodie. 


And first,” quo’ the king, ‘‘ when I’m in this stead, 
With my crowne of golde so faire on my head, 
Among all my liege-men so noble of birthe, 

Thou must tell me to one penny what I am worthe. 


Secondlye, tell me, without any doubt, 

How soon I may ride the whole world about ; 
And at the third question thou must not shrinke, 
But tell me here truly what I do thinke.” 


O, these are hard questions for my shallow witt, 
Nor I cannot answer your grace as yet; 

But if you will give me but three weeks’ space, 
Ile do my endeavour to answer your grace.” 


Now three weeks’ space to thee will I give, 

And that is the longest time thou hast to live; 
For if thou dost not answer my questions three, 
Thy lands and thy livings are forfeit to mee.” 


Away rode the abbot all sad at that word, 
And he rode to Cambridge and Oxenford ; 
But never a doctor there was so wise, 

That could with his learning an answer devise. 


Then home rode the abbot, of comfort so cold, 

And he mett his shepheard a-going to fold: 

How now, my lord abbot, you are welcome home: 
What newes do you bring us from good King John?” 


Sad newes, sad newes, shepheard, I must give; 
That I have but three days more to live: 

For if I do not answer him questions three, 
My head will be smitten from my bodie. 


The first is to tell him there in that stead, 
With his crowne of golde so fair on his head, 





*By Bishop Percy, from Popular Elocutionist. Published 
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Among all his liege-men so noble of birthe, 
To within one penny of what he is worthe. 


The seconde, to tell him, without any doubt, 
How soon he may ride this whole world about; 
And at the third question I must not shrinke, 
But tell him there truly what he does thinke.” 


Now cheare up, sire abbot ; did you never hear yet, 
That a fool he may learn a wise man witt? 

Lend me your horse, and serving-men, and your apparel, 
And I’ll ride to London to answer your quarrel. 


Nay, frowne not, if it hath been told unto mee, 
I am like your lordship as ever may bee: 
And if you will but lend me your gowne, 


There is none shall knowe us at fair London towne.” 
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Now horses and serving-men thou shalt have, 
With sumptuous array most gallant and brave, 
With crozier, and miter, and rochet, and cope, 
Fit to appeare ’fore our fader the pope.” 


Now welcome, sire abbot,” the king he did say, 
’Tis well thou’rt come back to keepe thy day; 
For and if thou canst answer my questions three, 
Thy life and thy living both saved shall bee. 


And first when thou seest me here in this stead, 
With my crowne of gold so fair on my head, 
Among all my liege-men so noble of birthe, 
Tell me to one penny what I am worthe.” 


For thirty pence our Saviour was sold 

Among the false Jews, as I have bin told ; 

And twenty-nine is the worth of thee, 

For I thinke thou art one penny worser than hee.” 


The king he laughed, and swore by St. Bittel, 
I did not think I had been worth §o littel! 
—Now secondly, tell me, without any doubt, 
How soone I may ride this whole world about.” 


You must rise with the sun, and ride with the same, 
Until, the next morning he riseth againe ; 

And then your grace need not make any doubt, 
But in twenty-four hours you'll ride it about.” 


The king he laughed, and swore by St. Jone, 

I did not think it could be so soone! 

—Now from the third question you must not shrinke, 
But tell me here truly what do I thinke.” 


Yea, that I shall do, and make your grace merrye; 
You thinke I’m the Abbot of Canterburye ; 

But I’m his poor shepheard, as plain you may see, 
That am come to beg pardon for him and for mee.” 


The king he laughed, and swore by the masse, 
Ile make thee lord abbot this day in his place!” 
Nowe, naye, my liege, be not in such speede, 
For, alacke, I can neither write nor reade.” 


Four nobles a weake, then, I will give thee, 

For this merry jest thou hast showne unto mee ; 

And tell the old abbot, when thou comest home, 

Thou hast brought him a pardon from good King John.” 











CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS: 


IN EVERY-DAY LIFE* 





By ARTHUR H. SMITH 





Economy.—In the northern part of China the horse, 
the mule, the ox, and the donkey are in universal use, 
and in large districts the camel is made to do full duty. 
Doubtless it will appear to some of our readers that 
economy is carried too far when we mention that it is 
the general practice to eat all of these animals as soon 
as they expire, no matter whether the cause of death be 
an accident, old age, or disease. ‘This is done as a mat- 
ter of course, and occasions no remark whatever, nor is 
the habit given up because the animal may chance to 
have died of some epidemic malady, such as the pleuro- 
pneumonia in cattle. Such meat is not considered so 
wholesome as that of animals which have died of other 
diseases, and this truth is recognized in the lower scale 
of prices asked for it, but it is all sold, and is all eaten. 
Certain disturbances of the human organization into 
which such diseased meat has entered are well recog- 
nized by the people, but it is doubtless considered more 
economical to eat the meat at reduced rates, and run the 
risk of the consequences, which, it should be said, are by 
no means constant. Dead dogs and cats are subject to 
the same process of absorption as dead horses, mules, 
and donkeys. We have been personally cognizant of 
several cases in which villagers cooked and ate dogs 
which had been purposely poisoned by strychnine to get 
rid of them. On one of these occasions some one was 
thoughtful enough to consult a foreign physician as to 
the probable results, but as the animal was “already in 
the pot” the survivors could not make up their minds to 
forego the luxury of a feast, and no harm appeared to 
come of their indulgence. 


Industry.—In what land but China would it be pos- 
sible to find examples of a grandfather, son, and grand- 
son all competing in the same examination for the same 
degree, age and indomitable perseverence being rewarded 
at the age of eighty years by the long-coveted honor. 
The Governor-General reported that at the autumnal 
examination in Foochow nine candidates over eighty 
years of age, and two over ninety, went through the pre- 
scribed tests and sent in essays of which the composition 
was good and the handwriting firm and distinct. Aged 
candidates, he says, who have passed through an inter- 
val of sixty years from attaining their bachelor’s degree, 
and who have attended the three last examinations for 
the higher are, if unsuccessful the fourth time, entitled 
to an honorary degree. The Governor of Honan, in 
like manner, reported thirteen candidates over eighty 
years of age, with one over ninety, who all “ went through 
the whole nine days’ ordeal, and wrote essays which were 
perfectly accurate in diction and showed no signs of 
failing years.” But even this astonishing record was 
surpassed in the province of Anhui, where thirty-five of 
the competitors were over ninety. Could any other 
country afford a spectacle like this? 


Politeness.—The entire theory and practice of the use 
of honorific terms, so bewildering, not to say maddening, 
to the Occidental, is simply that these expressions help 
to keep in view those fixed relations of graduated supe- 
riority which are regarded as essential to the conservation 
of society. They also serve as lubricating fluids to 

*From Chinese Characteristics. Fleming H. Revell Co. 








smooth human intercourse. Each antecedent has its 
consequent, and each consequent its antecedent, and 
when both antecedent and consequent are in the proper 
place everything goes well. It is like a game of chess 
in which the first player observes, “I move my insignifi- 
cant king’s pawn two squares.” To which his compan- 
ion responds, “I move my humble king’s pawn in the 
same manner.” His antagonist then announces, “ I 
attack your honorable king’s pawn with my contempti- 
ble king’s knight, to his king’s bishop’s mean third,” 
and so on through the game. The gameis not affected 
by the employment of the adjectives, but just as the 
chess-player who should be unable to announce his next 
move would make himself ridiculous by attempting what 
he does not understand, so the Chinese who should be 
ignorant of the proper ceremonial reply to any given 
move is the laughing-stock of every one, because in the 
case of the Chinese the adjectives are the game itself, 
and not to know them is to know nothing. 


Disregard of Accuracy.—The existence of a double 
standard of any kind, which is often so keen an annoy- 
ance to an Occidental, is an equally keen joy to the 
Chinese. Two kinds of cash, two kinds of weights, two 
kinds of measures, these seem to him natural and nor- 
mal, and by no means open to objection. A man who 
made meat dumplings for sale was asked how many of 
these dumplings were made in a day; to which he re- 
plied that they used about “one hundred (Chinese) 
pounds of flour,” the unknown relation between this 
amount of flour and the number of resultant dumplings 
being judiciously left to the inquirer to conjecture for 
himself. In like manner, a farmer who is asked the 
weight of one of his oxen gives a figure which seems 
much too low, until he explains that he has omitted to 
estimate the bones! A servant who was asked his height 
mentioned a measure which was ridiculously inadequate 
to cover hi§ length, and upon being questioned admitted 
that he had left out of account all above his shoulders! 
He had once been a soldier, where the height of the 
men’s clavicle is important in assigning the carrying of 
burdens. And since a Chinese soldier is to all practi- 
cal purposes complete without his head, this was omitted. 
Of a different sort was the measurement of a rustic who 
affirmed that he lived “ ninety li from the city,” but upon 
cross-examination he consented to an abatement, as this. 
was reckoning both to the city and back, the real dis- 
tance being, as he admitted, “ forty-five li one way!” 


Talent for Misunderstanding.—Foreign intercourse 
with China for the century preceding 1860 was one long 
illustration of the Chinese talent for misunderstanding, 
and the succeeding years have by no means exhausted 
that talent. The history of foreign diplomacy with 
China is largely a history of attempted explanations of 
matters which have been deliberately misunderstood. 
But in these or in other cases, the initial conviction that 
a foreigner will do as he has promised is deeply rooted 
in the Chinese mind, and flourishes in spite of whatever 
isolated exceptions to the rule are forced upon observa- 
tion. The confidence, too, that a foreigner will act 
justly (also in spite of some private and many national 
examples to the contrary) is equally firm. But given 











these two fixed points, the Chinese have a fulcrum from 
which they may hope to move the most obstinate for- 
eigner. “You said thus and thus.” “No, I did not 
say so.” ‘But I understood you to say so. We all 
understood you to say so. Please excuse our stupidity, 
and please pay the money, as you said you would.” 
Such is the substance of thousands of arguments be- 
tween Chinese and foreigners, and in ninety-seven cases 
out of a hundred the foreigner pays the money, just as 
the Chinese knew he would, in order to seem strictly 
truthful as well as strictly just. In the remaining three 
cases some other means must be devised to accomplish 
the result, and of these three two will succeed. 


Intellectual Turbidity—Nothing is more common in 
conversation with an uneducated Chinese than to ex- 
perience difficulty in ascertaining what he is talking 
about. At times his remarks appear to consist exclu- 
sively of predicates, which are woven together in an in- 
tricate manner, the whole mass seeming, like Moham- 
med’s coffin, to hang in the air, attached to nothing 
whatever. ‘To the mind of the speaker, the omission of 
a nominative is a point of no consequence. He knows 
what he is talking about, and it never occurs to him 
that this somewhat important item of information is not 
conveyed to the mind of his auditor by any kind of in- 
tuition. It is remarkable what expert guessers long 
practice has made most Chinese, in reading a meaning 
into words which do not convey it, by the simple prac- 
tice of supplying subjects or predicates as they happen 
to be lacking. It is often the most important word in 
the whole sentence which is suppressed, the clew to 
which may be entirely unknown. There is very fre- 
quently nothing in the form of the sentences, the manner 
of the speaker, his tone of voice, nor in any concomi- 
tant circumstance, to indicate that the subject has 
changed, and yet one suddenly discovers: that the 
speaker is not now speaking of himself as he was a mo- 
ment ago, but of his grandfather, who lived in the days 
of Tao Kuang. How the speaker got there and also 
how he got back again, often remains an insoluble mys- 
tery, but we see the feat accomplished every day. To 
a Chinese there is nothing more remarkable in a sudden, 
invisible leap, without previous notice, from one topic, 
one person, one century to another, than in the ability 
of a man who is watching an insect on the window-pane 
to observe at the same time and without in the least 
deflecting his eyes, a herd of cattle situated in the 
same line of vision on a distant hill. 


Social Typhoons.—The Chinese have carried to a 
degree of perfection known only among the Orientals 
the art of reviling. ‘The moment a quarrel begins abu- 
sive words of this sort are poured forth in a filthy stream 
to which nothing in the English language offers any 
parallel, and with a virulence and pertinacity suggestive 
of the fishwomen of Billingsgate. The merest contact 
is often sufficient to elicit a torrent of this invective, as 
a touch induces the electric spark, and it is in constant 
and almost universal use by all classes and both sexes, 
always and everywhere. It is a common complaint 
that women use even viler language than men, and that 
they continue it longer, justifying the aphorism that 
what Chinese women have lost in the compression of 
their feet seems to have been made up in the volubility 
of their tongues. Children just beginning to talk learn 
this abusive dialect from their parents and often employ 
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it towards them, which is regarded as extremely amus- 
ing. The use of this language has become to the Chinese 
a kind of second nature. It is confined to no class of 
society. Literary graduates and officials of all ranks up 
to the very highest, when provoked, employ it as freely 
as their coolies. It is even used by common people on 
the street as a kind of bantering salutation, and as such 
is returned in kind. Occidental curses are sometimes 
not loud but deep, but Chinese maledictions are nothing 
if not loud. An English oath is a winged bullet; Chi- 
nese abuse is a ball of filth. 


The Absence of Public Spirit—Not only do the 
Chinese feel no interest in that which belongs to the 
“public,” but all such property, if unprotected and 
available, is a mark for theft. Paving-stones are car- 
ried off for private use, and square rods of the brick 
facing to city walls gradually disappear. A wall en- 
closing a foreign cemetery in one of the ports of China 
was carried away till not a brick remained, as soon as 
it was discovered that the place was in charge of no 
one in particular. It is not many years since an ex- 
traordinary sensation was caused in the Imperial palace 
in Peking by the discovery that extensive robberies had 
been committed on the copper roofs of some of the 
buildings within the forbidden city. It is a common 
observation among the Chinese that, within the Eight- 
een Provinces, there is no one so imposed upon and 
cheated as the Emperor. 


Filial Piety.—According to the Chinese teaching, one 
of the instances of unfilial conduct is found in “ selfish 
attachment to wife and children.” In the chapter of 
the Sacred Edict already quoted, this behavior is men- 
tioned in the same connection with gambling, and the 
exhortations against each are of the same kind. The 
typical instance of true filial devotion among the twenty- 
four just mentioned, is a man who lived in the Han 
Dynasty, and who, being very poor, found that he had 
not sufficient food to nourish both his mother and his 
child, three years of age. “ We are so poor,” he said 
to his wife, “that we cannot even support mother. 
Moreover, the little one shares mother’s food. Why 
not bury the child? We may have another, but if 
mother should die we cannot obtain her again.” His 
wife dared not oppose him, and accordingly a hole was 
dug more than two feet deep, when a vase of gold was 
found with a suitable inscription, stating that Heaven 
bestowed this reward on a filial son. If the golden vase 
had not emerged, the child would have been buried 
alive, and according to the doctrine of filial piety, as 
commonly understood, rightly so. “ Selfish attachment 
to wife and children must not hinder the murder of a 
child to prolong the life of its grandparent.. The 
Chinese believe that there are cases-of obstinate illness 
of parents which can only be cured by the offering 
of a portion of the flesh of a son or daughter, which 
must be cooked and eaten by the unconscious parent. 
While the favorable results are not certain, they are very 
probable. The Peking Gazette frequently contains ref- 
erences to cases of this sort. The writer is personally 
acquainted with a young man who cut off a slice of his 
leg to cure his mother, and who exhibited the scar with 
the pardonable pride of an old soldier. While such 


cases are doubtless not very common, they are prob- 
ably not excessively rare. The stories given of the filial 
piety of the Chinese often seem beyond credence. 
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Indian Wonder-Workers........ Thomas Stevens’ Story........ New York Sun 

Thomas Stevens, who first became known to the 
public through his trip around the world on a bicycle, 
has recently drawn attention to himself again, this time 
by a tale which excites more than wonder. He says he 
has penetrated the mysteries of Eastern magic. That 
there is such a thing as Eastern magic he asserts to be 
true. It is no new story to be told of the wonder- 
workings of the fakirs of India, but next to having them 
explained it is perhaps most interesting to have addi- 
tional confirmatory evidence regarding them. Accord- 
ing to all accounts, beginning with Marco Polo in the 
fourteenth century, nothing that was done by the genii 
of the Arabian Nights seemed beyond the powers of 
these Indian magicians. It is true that the ordinary 
jugglers of India, who swarm in almost all parts of the 
country, have long since been found to be no more 
capable of exerting occult powers than are the men who 
juggle for our own amusement in the theatres. The 
secrets of their tricks were long ago found out and 
utilized by the modern mystery-workers of Europe and 
America. None of our own magicians even pretend 
to do more than deceive people either by means of 
clever manipulation or the ingenious use of the resources 
of science or mechanics. Some of the cleverest of these 
men have jnvestigated the doings of the high-caste 
Indian magicians, so far as they have been able, and all 
who have done so have admitted that they were as 
much mystified as the most ingenuous of their specta- 
tors. Harry Kellar was one of these, and two years 
ago he told something of his observations in the North 
American Review. Fifteen years spent in India and 
the far East, he said, had convinced him that the high- 
caste fakirs or magicians of Northern India have prob- 
ably discovered natural laws of which we have no 
knowledge. 

These high-caste fakirs are seen only upon great pub- 
lic occasions, such as the coronation of a prince, the 
festival of a maharajah, the coming of age of a nigam, 
or the great feast of the Mohonum. He saw them at the 
time of the visit of the Prince of Wales to India in 
1875-6. In the great plaza of Calcutta, surrounded 
by native princes and begums and with 50,000 of the 
people looking on, he says he saw this marvel per- 
formed by three fakirs: The master magician salaamed 
to the Prince, and then, taking three sharp-pointed 
swords, set them upright in the earth in a row by bury- 
ing their hilts. A younger fakir then came forward, 
and, at a gesture from his master, stretched himself out 
beside the swords and apparently went into a trance, 
becoming lifeless and rigid. Then the master seized his 
head, the third fakir took him by his heels, and the two 
laid him, back downward, upon the swords’ points. 
One point rested under the nape of his neck, one 
between his shoulders, and the third at the base of the 
spine. His legs were unsupported, but he lay straight 
and unharmed upon the swords. ‘The third fakir now 
retired and the master, digging away the earth with a 
dagger, removed first one sword, and then another, and 
finally the third, leaving the body suspended in the air 
about two feet from the ground, with absolutely no sup- 
port. The third fakir now approached, he and his 


master lifted the body down to the ground again, and 
the apparently lifeless man was restored by a few passes 
of the hands by the old fakir. 

Mr. Stevens says it was such stories as this, coming 
from sources that could not be doubted, that interested 
him. Two years ago, in London, he began making in- 
quiries of natives of India as to the facts connected with 
these exhibitions and the means of getting at an expla- 
nation of them. Just what information he obtained Mr. 
Stevens is not yet ready to tell in full, but he learned 
enough to induce him to go to India last autumn, and 
he had the means in his possession of establishing close 
relations with one of the real wonder-workers. These, 
Mr. Stevens says, are very rare, even in India. They 
are all of them religious enthusiasts who have retired 
from the world and live upon charity in the jungle. Of 
these hermits there are many. The greater part of the 
population of India is made up of agriculturists, who 
live in little villages, and outside almost every village is 
one or more of these hermits. Most of these men are 
merely hermits, however, with no power to produce mir- 
acles. How Mr. Stevens found a miracle-worker, and 
just where he saw the wonders is another of the things 
which he will not tell just yet. It was somewhere in the 
Deccan. The wonder-worker was old and shriveled, 
naked except for his turban and breech cloth, and with 
a venerable beard that covered his chest. One day in 
February Mr. Stevens sought the old man, carrying with 
him a snap-shot camera, with which to make a record 
of the marvelous things he expected to see. The pic- 
tures he made there are those with which he illustrated 
a lecture he delivered at the Fifth Avenue Theatre in 
New York. Such pictures, Mr. Stevens admits, could 
be made by the jugglery of a clever photographer, but 
he gives his word that every one of them is a true record 
of the things he saw the Indian hermit perform in the 
woods, with no assistance except such as was given by 
two mysterious Indian boys, who came and went as they 
were wanted or not, a few bamboo sticks, a basket, and 
a few other things which were provided by Mr. Stevens. 
Could the simplest of the doings which Mr. Stevens has 
recorded by word and camera be shown here under cir- 
cumstances which would preclude all thought of trickery, 
it would excite the marvel of the whole country. To 
put the old Indian’s powers to a greater trial, Mr. Stevens 
contrived test after test, and made faithful pictures. 

There is much that passed between the two which Mr. 
Stevens is not ready to tell, nor does he pretend to give 
a record of the feats in the order in which they were 
performed. They occupied nearly the whole of a day, 
and in the course of that day Mr. Stevens says he learned 
from the old devotee the secret of the power by which 
the laws of nature seemed to be set aside. All of this 
Mr. Stevens says he will tell in one of his future lectures. 
While he does not pretend that he is able to perform 
these seeming miracles himself, he says that, with the 
knowledge which he will impart, he believes that it will 
not be long before there will be men in this part of the 
world who will be able to reproduce them. Mr. Stevens 
wishes it particularly understood that when his final dis- 
closures are made these will but emphasize the genuine- 
ness and importance of the Bible miracles. 
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The following was the simplest of the marvels he saw: 
The hermit took two bamboo poles, each about six feet 
long, and stood them up in the ground a few feet apart. 
Standing away from them, he put himself in one of his 
favorite attitudes for exerting his power, standing with 
his hands pressed together and his arms extended. Pres- 
ently the pole nearest him began to move, and slowly it 
bent toward him. Passing now to the other side of the 
poles, and holding his arms out to the other pole, that 
one also began moving toward him. Now straightening 
the sticks, Mr. Stevens placed upon the top of each one 
of his own handkerchiefs.. The hermit dropped to his 
other attitude of power, sitting upon his haunches and 
with his hands still extended. Presently the handkerchief 
nearest him began to flutter, as if blown by a strong wind, 
while the other remained drooping and quiet. The her- 
mit seized one of the rods and held it nearly straight out 
at arm’s length. There was a snap of the camera, and 
when Mr. Stevens looked again the rod was gone and a 

‘snake was twining over the old man’s outstretched arm. 
He offered, then, to make snakes come from any source. 
At Mr. Stevens’ suggestion one crawled out of the cam- 
era box as it lay upon the ground. The old man looked 
upward, and out of the clear sky there suddenly appeared 
a bird, which fluttered down and settled upon his hand 
and as suddenly disappeared. 

Three sticks were bound into a tripod and a stone 
hung from it. In the same manner in which he had 
influenced the rods and handkerchief, he now drew the 
stone far out toward him. Then he took a little earthen 
pot and filled it with soil from an ant-hill, planted a 
mango seed in it and watered it and laid the pot on the 
head of one of the mysterious boys. As Mr. Stevens 
watched and photographed it the seed sprouted, the 
plant grew, blossomed, and bore fruit, and the old man 
plucked a mango from it and gave it to Mr. Stevens to 
eat. Again filling the pot, and planting another seed, 
the Indian hermit caused the pot to rise gradually from 
the boy’s head, and as it rose the mango seed sprouted 
and grew as the other had done, except that the mango 
did not attain as great size. Again filling the same pot 
with water, and placing it upon the boy’s head, the 
fakir drew from it a small fish, This he placed in a 
larger jar, and in a few minutes drew out a fish of much 
greater size. This fish he again put back, and in a 
moment took from the jar some Indian cakes, in which 
were sandwiched cold slices of cooked fish. The small 
pot was then offered to Mr. Stevens, and it contained 
ice-cold sherbet. 

Coming back to the bamboo sticks, the old man 
grasped one of them, as he had done in the snake trick, 
and, while he held it out, it budded and grew at the 
further end. The foliage disappeared as it had come, 
slowly, and then the old man laid the rod down, and, 
moving away some distance, exerted his powers, and it 
began slowly to rise in the air. When it had risen to 
a height of a few feet a bird suddenly appeared sitting 
upon the rod. The hermit took a round basket and 
filled it with branches from the surrounding shrubbery. 
This he placed upon the ground, and in a few moments 
it too rose and remained suspended in the air while Mr. 
Stevens made a picture of it. Then came the most in- 
teresting of all the feats. The old man tucked the 
smaller of the Indian boys into the round basket and 
hoisted basket and all to the top of the three bamboo 
poles. Leaving it there a moment while Mr. Stevens 
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took a picture of it, the old man next withdrew one 
pole. Mr. Stevens took another picture. Then the 
old man took away a second pole, leaving only one 
under the basket, and that at one side. Again Mr. 
Stevens took a picture, and then the third pole was re- 
moved. Mr. Stevens then photographed the basket and 
boy standing upon nothing. The three sticks were 
made again into a tripod, and one of the boys was sus- 
pended from it in a muslin bag which Mr. Stevens had 
brought. Under the old hermit’s influence the bag 
began to shrink until it hung flat and limp. The boy 
had vanished. Then the bag began to fill out again, 
the boy’s face appeared in the opening, and in a mo- 
ment he sprang out and salaamed to Mr. Stevens. 

The old man seized one of the boys by the small 
cotton shirt he wore and pulled this over the boy’s head. 
Then with the other hand he grasped one of the Lam- 
boo rods and began poking it down, apparently into the 
boy’s head. Slowly but surely the rod disappeared. It 
was six feet or more long, while the boy was not more 
than half as tall and his shirt was very much shorter 
than the boy. Mr. Stevens tells of many other things 
which he saw that day and shows pictures of many of 
them. There was one of the tricks of the Indian fakirs 
which is perhaps as famous as any of the others, but of 
which Mr. Stevens says he could take no pictures. This 
was the rope trick. The fakir threw a rope up into the 
air, and it remained suspended. Then one of the boys 
climbed up it, and as he ascended a tiger came out of 
the jungie and climbed up after him. This Mr. Stevens 


says is a pure effect of hypnotism. There is a story 
told of a recent attempt to take photographs of a simi- 
lar trick in India, but when the plates were developed 
there was no sign upon them of any rope or boy— 


nothing but the fakir and his surroundings. The cam- 
era could not be hypnotized, was the explanation given. 





Scarpology All The Year Round 

A few weeks ago the Pall Mall Gazette told us that 
“a French savant, jealous of the success of palmistry, 
had invented a new science which he calls ‘ Scaphology,’ 
by which he is able to decipher the characters of people 
by the manner in which they wear out their boots.” The 
definition is not as correct as could be wished, for the 
new science is called, not Scaphology, but Scarpology, 
and its inventor is not a Frenchman. Indeed, it is just 
possible, and not improbable, that he is a myth, and 
that both he and his new method of divination have.no 
existence except in the vivid imagination of some Pari- 
sian journalist, who wanted a new sensation for his 
Sunday’s “ Chronique.” 

At all events, it is from French papers, and those not 
of the most serious cast, that we are able to gather all 
we know about Scarpology. On their authority we 
learn that Scarpology was invented by a Dr. Garré, of 
Basle. He is a Swiss savant who, many years ago, 
found himself in want of a hobby. Postage stamps 
stirred no responsive emotion in his bosom; nor was he 
drawn towards first editions, old china, mezzotint en- 
gravings, snuffboxes, book plates, or any of the ordinary 
forms of “collector’s mania.” He might—like the book 
agent’s uncle in one of Mark Twain’s stories—have col- 
lected repeating echoes ; but echoes, in a country which 
is nearly all mountains, are a drug in the market. Pos- 
sibly, as a good BAlois, he might have felt a desire to 
“ Grangerize ” the Life of Erasmus, or collect the draw- 
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ings of Holbein the younger; but those hobbies have 
not the merit of being original, and have the disadvan- 
tage of being very expensive. 

At last the happy thought flashed across his mind— 
“Old Boots.” Of course, there had been collectors of 
boots and shoes, but, even at the best, they had been 
but mere spiritless drudges content to gather together so 
much fashioned leather or other materials, and when 
they had labeled their acquisitions—‘ Cothurnus of a 
Roman actor: temp. Nero; very rare” or, “ Slippers 
believed to have been worn by Mary Stewart at Fother- 
inghay Castle”—their moderate ambition was satisfied. 
It was for him, a modest Swiss Doctor, to prove himself 
the Prophet of Old Boots, and show that there was a 
soul in them, though there might be very little sole to 
them. In short, it was Dr. Garré’s opinion that every 
man’s boots would bear the impress given to them by 
the wearer. If that wearer climbed the steep and 
thorny way to heaven, or if, recking not his own rede, 
he trod the primrose path of dalliance, the nature of his 
journeyings left its mark upon the coverings of his ex- 
tremities. It seems not unlikely that the first inkling of 
the new science may have come to the Docior as he 
wended his way some morning down the long corridors 
of one of the big hotels of his native land, and noticed 
the different types of boots and shoes placed at the 
doors of the chambers of guests. At all events, the 
seed, however dropped, had fallen on fertile ground. 

Dr. Garré’s first care was to procure from each of his 
friends and relatives, male and female, a pair of half- 
worn boots or shoes. These he supplemented with 
others that had belonged to well-known personages, or 
to prominent citizens of Basle who had paid the debt 
of nature, and whose effects had been brought to the 
hammer. Gradually he amassed the finest collection of 
‘‘chaussures ” ever known. They were all neatly cata- 
logued and in most cases some particulars as to the 
character of the original wearer were known to the 
collector. When his shelves were quite full, the Doctor 
set to work to classify his acquisitions. He sorted out 
those that were worn evenly, those that were worn on 
the inner edge, those that were worn on the outer edge, 
and those that were down at heel. By arguing from the 
known to the unknown; by comparing, deducing, and 
contrasting, he at last thought himself able to lay down 
the broad lines of a science. He passed long hours 
amidst his old boots, amplifying and extending the rules 
he had discovered, inventing fresh ones, and accounting 
for contradictions. 

He has called his new science Scarpology, possibly 
from the Italian word Scarpaccis, an old shoe, the 
diminutive of Scarpa. He claims for it that it is quite 
as “exact” as phrenology or chiromancy. Broadly 
stated, the canons of the art seem to be somewhat as 
follows: If the soles and heels are worn down evenly, 
and there is no undue tendency to thinness in any part, 
Dr. Garré is able to assert that the wearer was a steady, 
respectable, methodical business man, of regular habits 
—a man of even temper, seldom or never stirred by 
passions. If it is a bottine that is thus evenly worn, it 
belonged to some chaste and unexpressive she of simple 
tastes and constant mind; one who is content to never 
wander from her own clean-swept hearth, and who would 
betray no emotion if an earthquake brought her choicest 
Worcester tea-set rattling from its shelves. 

So far it may be said that Scarpology teaches us 
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nothing that an averagely acute observer could not pre- 
suppose for himself, without the unpleasant task of criti- 
cally examining some hundreds of pairs of dilapidatec 
foot-gear. It is, however, in those far more frequent 
cases in which the sole on one side is worn to a wafer 
whilst on the other it preserves a normal thickness, and 
the heel is sliced off to a wedge, that the methods of 
Dr. Garré come in with the most telling effect. ‘Some 
is born with bow-legs from the first,” and, naturally, 
those persons will tread on the outside edge of their 
shoes. Such persons, says Dr. Garré, are obstinate and 
headstrong. ‘They are ambitious, and ready to under- 
take any scheme in which they believe there is a chance 
of profit. In fact, if the sole and heel are much worn 
along the entire length of the foot, the wearer of the 
boots or shoes is hardly to be differentiated from an ad- 
venturer. This seems rather rough on sailors, who are 
often bow-legged, and who can only be termed adven- 
turers in the strictly reputable sense of the word. In 
the case of landsmen, the theory has some foundation. 
Were not Mr. Quilp, Rumpelstiltskin, and the Yellow 
Dwarf all bandy-legged? So must have been Wayland 
the son of Wate, the sinews of whose feet were cut by 
King Nidung. Dr. Garré’s theory is confirmed to some 
extent by the axiom of another observer, who says that 
you should never trust a bandy-legged man who is deaf 
in the left ear. The women who tread on the outside 
edge of their feet have the same character as the men, 
says the Basle Doctor, but in a minor degree. 
Naturally the converse of these propositions holds 
good in the case of knock-kneed people who tread on 
the “inside edge.” They are weak and irresolute, and 
fall an easy prey to their bow-legged brethren. If the 
men are but a feeble folk, however, the women are 
modest and sweet-tempered, which is, perhaps, a set-off 
against the inability to play “ principal boy” in a bur- 
lesque. There are, of course, gradations between the 
two extremes of the full edges which the scarpologist 
can account for to his own satisfaction, but which would 
take too much space to describe here. Turned-up toes, 
like turned-up finger-tips, mean improvidence or extrav- 
agance, and even “uppers” have a story to tell. In one 
point, however, we think the Doctor has allowed his 
scientific zeal to outrun his worldly wisdom. Jealous 
husbands, who think that their wives’ “ tootsicums ” have 
strayed from the paths of wifely duty, can have, it is 
said, their worst suspicions confirmed or dissipated by 
simply showing the scarpologist a pair of the suspected 
matron’s bottines. Even scarpologists are but fallible, and 
a hasty judgment on a worn-out sole might cause sume 
Balois Othello. to smother some innocent Helvetian 
Desdemona, when perhaps the fault was due to some 
defective bit of leather. Even if they did not lead to 
tragedy, the verdicts of the vaticinator would “ breed 
fruitful hot water for all parties,” and we should be re- 
joiced to hear that the Doctor had never practised, or 
had abandoned an art fraught with so much danger. 





Napoleon and letter “Me... M. Buckley....Astrology and Coincidences 

Marbceuf was the first to recognize the genius of 
Napoleon at the Ecole Militaire, Marengo was the 
greatest battle gained by Bonaparte, and Melas opened 
to him the way to Italy. Mortier was one of his first 
generals, Moreau betrayed him, and Murat was the 
first martyr to his cause. Marie Louise partook of his 
highest destinies, Moscow was the abyss in which he 
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was engulfed. Metternich conquered him on the field 
of diplomacy. Six marshals (Massena, Mortier, Mar- 
mont, Macdonald, Murat, Moncey) and twenty-six of 
his generals of divisions had names beginning with 
the letter M. Murat, Duke of Bassano, was the coun- 
selor in whom he placed the greatest confidence. His 
first great battle was that of Montenotte, his last was 
that of Mount Saint-Jean. He gained the battle of 
Moscow, Montmirail, and Montereau. Then came the 
assault of Montmartre. Milan was the first enemies’ 
capital and Moscow the last in which he entered. He 
lost Egypt through the blunders of Menoa, and em- 
ployed Miollis to make Pius XII. prisoner. Malet 
conspired against him; afterward Marmont. His min- 
isters were Maret, Montalivet, and Mollien. His first 
chamberlain was Montesquieu, his last sojourn Mal- 
maison. He gave himself up to Captain Maitland. 
He had for his companion at St. Helena Montholon 
and for valet Marchand. 





Tanning the Human Skin 

Happening to come across, the other day, the cata- 
logue of a book auction in 1864, when a book on the 
Constitution of the French Republic, bound in human 
skin in the year 1793, was offered for sale, I was 
prompted to inquire whether the human skin had ever 
been put to such a use before or since. The inquiry 
led to a number of surprising revelations. It was not 
merely during the excesses of the French Revolution 
that such things were done, but as long ago as the thir- 
teenth century I find there were in existence several such 
books, including a Latin Bible very handsomely en- 
grossed upon a woman’s skin. In 1765 the “ French 
Encyclopédie ” gave a recipe for tanning human skin, 
and stated that M. Sue, a surgeon in Paris, had pre- 
sented the King with a pair of slippers made of human 
skin according to this prescription. During the reign 
of Napoleon III. a copy of the Decretals, written on 
human skin, was found in the library of the Sorbonne 
and transferred to the Tuileries. John Ziska, the one- 
eyed chief of the Hussites, ordered in his will that his 
skin should be tanned and made into a drum. “ The 
noise which my skin will make,” said he, “ will frighten 
away all our enemies and put them to flight.” 

It was, however, at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion that this art was developed to its greatest extent. 
A man presented himself one day at the bar of the Con- 
vention, and announced that he had devised a simple 
and original scheme for procuring leather in abundance. 
The Committee of Public Safety granted him a conces- 
sion of the Castle of Meudon, where he carried on his 
work with a certain amount of secrecy. In return for 
the concession, the members of the committee were 
privileged to be among the first to wear top-boots made 
of human skin. This tannery of Meudon acquired con- 
siderable notoriety. A great number of books were 


bound with the leather turned out there, and Philippé 


Egalité, Duke of Orleans, encouraged the tannery by 
wearing a pair of breeches, made there with human skin, 
at a ball in the Palais-Royal. The Republican General 
Beysser, who made himself a name by his ferocity in the 
wars of La Vendée, set the fashion of wearing similar 
trousers in the army, always wearing a pair at battles 
and at reviews. An old soldier, who had taken part in 
most of the campaigns of the French Revolution, told 
a writer of memoirs in the middle of this century that he 
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had owned a specially fine garment of this kind, made 
entirely of one piece. An architect, who was one of the 
leaders of the infamous Black Band of France in 1823, 
which for a long time terrorized the country districts in 
the West of France, wore a jacket made of human skin, 
comely and exceedingly comfortable. 

The infamous Saint-Just, when at the height of his. 
power during the Reign of Terror, caused a young and 
beautiful girl, who had refused his advances, to be arrested 
and sent to the scaffold. After the execution he obtained 
possession of the body, flayed it himself, and had the 
skin tanned and made into a waistcoat, which he wore 
till the day of his death. The tannery of Meudon and its 
imitators carried on the process on an extensive scale, 
and must have made a good deal of money by tanning 
the skins of the victims of the Revolution for every sort 
of commercial purpose. Oil extracted from human 
bodies was also placed upon the market and sold. 

Since those days the process has naturally become 
much rarer, but Dibdin relates how at a comparatively 
recent date a collector possessed a treatise on sport 
bound in stag’s skin, a copy of Fox’s History of 
James II., bound in fox’s skin, and a book on anatomy 
bound in human skin. In 1837 the narrative of the 
adventures of a highwayman was bound in his own 
skin at Boston, Massachusetts, with the inscription out- 
side “Hic liber Waltonis cute ompactus est.” (This 
book was bound in the skin of Walton.) 





Rings and Their Symbolisms....8trange Folk Customs....Home and Country 

When young Russian girls are anxious to know if 
they will be married (and'what young girl is not anxious 
to know that ?) several of them assemble, each wearing 
aring. A large basket of corn is brought in, and each 
girl drops her ring carefully, stirring up the corn the 
while. Then a hungry hen is introduced, and which- 
ever maiden’s ring is first discovered will be the first one 
married. In the marshes of the North Sea coast it was 
formerly customary in Germany for the bridegroom to 
give the bride, on the day of betrothal, instead of a 
ring, a valuable coin, called ‘‘ Echle,” or genuine, as a 
pledge that the compact between them was binding. 
This is also a remnant of the time when wives were ac- 
quired by right of purchase; and the custom is still 
prevalent in some isolated places. 

Among un-Christianized nations betrothal rings are 
unknown. For example, a Mohammedan, instead of 
giving his bride aring, bestows on her a “ Maschkass,” or 
square amulet of pure gold, which the girl hangs around 
her neck. In India a small amulet is worn by a woman 
as a badge of marriage. It generally consists of many 
colored beads, and is about as large round as a bracelet ; 
but there must be some gold in it, however little. An 
amulet ring of the fifteenth century, discovered some 
eight years ago in England, was supposed to guarantee: 
its wearer against all evil. In the middle is the figure 
of Christ, with the five holy wounds, from which ooze 
drops of blood. The surrounding inscriptions are: 
“The well of everlasting life,” “ The well of pity,” “ The: 
well of mercy,” “ The well of comfort,” “The well of 
grace.” Among the Anglo-Saxons the ring was worn 
only by the bride or wife, on whose right hand it was 
placed at the betrothal, being transferred to the left 
hand at the marriage ceremony. The ring adorned. 
with death’s heads is a masterpiece of the Italian gold- 
smith’s art in the sixteenth century. 
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Following the Greek Cross ; or Memories of the Sixth Army Corps: T. W. Hyde: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Giovanni Boccaccio as Man and Author: By John Addington Symonds: Scribners, demy 8vo......... 
Lancelot Andrewes: Robert L. Ottley (English Leaders of Religion): Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. 
Life and Art of Joseph Jefferson: William Winter: Macmillan & Co., cloth 
Life of Charlotte Cushman: W. T. Price: Brentano’s, cloth........ 0... .0.0 00. ccc cece cee cee ee eues 
Military Essays and Recollections: Vol. II.: With portrait: A. C. McClurg & Co., 8vo, gilt tops 
Napoleon, Lover and Husband: Frederic Masson: The Merriam Co., cloth, gilt top.................. 
Recollections of Sixteen Presidents: Richard W. Thompson: The Bowen-Merrill Co., 2 vols 
Reign of Queen Anne: Mrs. Oliphant: ‘The Century Co., cloth, illustrated 
Bemaner: Taemeren Meme: Lai i TOG, Clot... . nonin k «6 6 neces ws re ow oe Ga 6 bisue es eee nin ewes hie e ane we 
‘Table Talk of Abraham Lincoln: William O. Stoddard: F. A Stokes Co., cloth, illustrated 


Essays and Miscellanies 
Essays and Addresses: Phillips Brooks: E. P. Dutton & Co., cloth....... 0... 00.0.0... 0c c cece eee 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays: T. H. Huxley: Vol. IX., Authors’ Essays: Appleton, 12mo, cloth 
The Use of Life: Rt. Hon. Sir John Lubbock: Macmillan & Co., crown 8vo, cloth.................. 
The Wit and Wisdom of Charles H. Spurgeon: Rev. William Wright: R. H. Woodward Co........... 
Writings of Thomas Paine: Collected and Edited by Moncure Daniel Conway: Vol. II.: Putnam 


Fiction of the Month 
A Bachelor Maid: Mrs. Burton Harrison: The Century Co., cloth, illustrated. 
A Drama in Dutch: By Z. Z.: Macmillan & Co., cloth............. 
A Family Dilemma: Lucy C. Lillie: Porter & Coates, cloth, illustrated 
A House in Bloomsbury: Mrs. Oliphant: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth............ 0.0.00. 00.00.00 e ue 
An Outing with the Queen of Hearts: Albion W. Tourgée: Merrill & Baker, cloth.................. 
At the Ghost Hour: Paul Heyse: Frances A. Van Santford: Dodd, Mead & Co., 4 vols., illustrated... . 
Austin Elliot: Henry Kingsley : Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth...... 0.0... 0.0... cece ee eee eee 
Centuries Apart: Edward T. Bouvé: Little, Brown & Co., cloth.... 2... 0... ec eee ees 
Doctor Zernowitz: Frau Sutro-Schiicking: Laird & Lee, paper................ ee cece eee cee eee 
Elder Conklin, and other Stories: Frank Harris: Macmillan & Co., cloth 
Half Brothers: Hesba Stretton: Cassell Publishing Co., paper...... 0.0... .... 0. cece cece cece cease 
In Distance and in Dream: M. F. Sweetser: Joseph Knight Co., cloth.............. 0... 00.00 e ee ee 
In the Midst of Alarms: Robert Barr: Frederick A. Stokes Co., cloth.............. 0.0... cee eee 
Iola, the Senator’s Daughter: Mansfield Lovell Hillhouse: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth 
Kitty Alone: S. Baring Gould: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth. ............. 00.2.0 cece aes 
Lillian Morris, and other Stories: Henry Sienkiewicz: Little, Brown & Co., cloth, illustrated 
Lourdes: Emile Zola: Translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly: F. Tennyson Neely, cloth................. 
Love in Idleness: F. Marion Crawford: Macmillan & Co., cloth.............. 0... cc ccc eee eee aee 
Dearie < Lanm ©. Wicmavcss Bates Oe USGriat, CHO... ok ic cbc mace cc cee ens ececwecsecevecs 
Wisin: Vietcher Mateersheall: Dodd, Mend & Co., ClO; ... . ccc ccc cc ccc cc ccc ccccccnees 
ee, ED Ey es SUES By Oe UO Og OI, 5 5s nies seis ctw sed eewsiecedevcseeus 
Nurse Elisia: G. Manville Fenn: The Cassell Publishing Co., paper... ......... 20... 0. cece eee eee 
Polly: Thomas Nelson Page: Charles Scribner’s Sons, Ee ae eee ae ee 
Pomona’s Travels: Frank R. Stockton: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth, illustrated.................... 
P’tit Matinic, and other Monotones: George Wharton Edwards: The Century Co., sheep............. 
Samantha Among the Colored Folks: Josiah Allen’s Wife (Marietta Holley) : Dodd, Mead & Co., clo., illust. 
Stories from the Diary of a Doctor: L. T. Meade and Clifford Halifax: J. B. Lippincott Co., clo., illust. . . 
The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, and other Stories: Bret Harte: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth 
The Burial of the Guns: Thomas Nelson Page: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth....................... 
The Castle of the Carpathians: Jules Verne: The Merriam Co., cloth.......... 0.0.0... 0.0... eee uaee 
The Dolly Dialogues: Anthony Hope: Henry Holt & Co., cloth ........ 0.2... .. 0. cece ee eee eee 
‘The God in the Car: Anthony Hope: D. Appleton & Co., 12mo, paper, 50 cents.; cloth 
The Honorable Peter Stirling: Paul Leicester Ford: Henry Holt & Co., cloth 
The Indiscretion of the Duchess: Anthony Hope: Henry Holt & Co., cloth............ 0.2... 0.2.04. 
The Lilac Sunbonnet: A Love Story: By S. R. Crockett: Appleton & Co., 12mo, cloth.............. 
The People of the Mist: H. Rider Haggard: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth....... 2.2... ...... 0000. 
The Special Correspondent: Jules Verne: Lovell, Coryell & Co., cloth, illustrated. ............ 00.005 
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BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ; WHERE TO FIND IT 





The Untempered Wind: Joanna E. Wood: J. Seiwin Tait & Sons, cloth......................00... 


The Wives of the Prophet : Opie Read: Laird & Lee, 12mo, cloth, illustrated...................0.... I co 
The Young King: The Star Child: Oscar Wilde: Joseph Knight Co., cloth, illustrated............... 5° 
Through Troubled Waters: Mrs. Francis J. A. Darr: Town Topics Pub. Co., paper............ 2.2... 5° 
When All the Woods are Green: S. Weir Mitchell: The Century Co., cloth.......... 0.0... .0........., I 50 
Willo’ the Mill: Robert Louis Stevenson: Joseph Knight Co., cloth, illustrated...................... 5° 
Historic and National 
Early Landmarks of Syracuse: Gurney S. Strong: Times Pub. Co., Syracuse, cloth.................. 2 50 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century: Harry Pratt Judson: Chas. Faurera: The Century Co............ I 00 
German Society at the Close of the Middle Ages: E. Belfort Bax: Macmillan & Co., 8vo, cloth........ I 75 
History of Consulate and Empire of France under Napoleon: Louis A. Thiers: J. B. Lippincott Co.,12mo,cl. 36 oo 
History of Rome; To the Battle of Actium: Evelyn Shirley Shuckburgh: Macmillan & Co........... I 75 
History of the French Revolution: Louis Adolphe Thiers: J. B. Lippincott Co., Vol. I., cloth......... 3 00 
Medizval Europe: Ephraim Emerton: Ginn & Co., cloth. .... 2.0.2.0 ....05 ccc eee cone ceccee cevecs 1 65 
The Egyptian Book of the Dead: Charles H. S. Davis: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth, illustrated......... 5 00 
Literary Criticism 
Faust: Goethe: By John Anster, LL.D.: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth, illustrated................ 0.2... 3 50 
My First Book: By twenty-two Authors: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, illustrated..................... 2 50 
Repetition and Parallelism in English Verse: The Technique of Poetry: C. A. Smith: University Pub. Co. 60 
Shylock and Others: Eight Studies by G. H. Radford: Dodd, Mead & Co., 16mo................... I 50 
The Art of Thomas Hardy: By Lionel Johnson: With etched portrait: Dodd, Mead & Co., r2mo...... 2 00 
The English Novel: Walter Raleigh: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth............ 0... 02.0000 cc eeeee I 25 
The History of the English Language: Oliver Farrar Emerson: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth........ I 25 
William Shakespeare: Barrett Wendell: Charles Scribner’s Sons, r2mo, cloth.....................05. I 25 
Natural History Sketches 
Amionale Rights: Ueary S. Galt: Maceniiinh G Oa., GOO. . .. 2 ooo c oe cccces cceses sscnesvcessevscvs 75 
From Blomidon to Smoky, and other Papers: Frank Bolles: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth.......... I 25 
In Bird Land: Leander Keyser: A.C. McClurg & Co., 16mo.... eke coves caneap AS 
The Birds’ Calendar: H. E. Parkhurst: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth, ‘illustrated . Ph Maes Suck Gace ee eke I 50 
The Birds About Us: Charles Conrad Abbott, M.D.: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, illustrated........... 2 00 
The Butterfly Hunters in the Caribbees: Dr. Eugene Murray-Aaron: Charles Scribner's Sons, cloth, illust.. 2 00 
Wild Beasts: J. Hampden Porter: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth...... 0.0... 00.000 cece cee cee ees 2 00 
Poetry of the Month 

A Patch of Pansies: J. E. V. Cooke: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 12mo,cloth...:......................+. I 00 
Armazindy: James Whitcomb Riley: The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis......................... 

Arthur O’Shaugnessy: Louise Chandler Moulton: Stone & Kimball, cloth......................40.4. I 25 
Back-Country Poems: Sam Walter Foss: Lee & Shepard, new edition, cloth........................ I 50 
Because I Love You: Poems of Love: Selected by Anna E. Mack: Lee & Shepard, cloth............ I 50 
Becket: Alfred, Lord Tennyson: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth, illustrated . Sees. 
Faber’s Hymns: With 50 illustrations by L. J. Bridgm an: Crowell, 16mo, cloth, ‘gilt top... poeta We eawh ve I 25 
Five Books of Song: Richard Watson Gilder: The Century Co., cloth................ 00.00. cee euee I 50 
Madonna and other Poems: Harrison S. Morris: J. B. Lippincott ON reer ee 2 00 
Old English Songs: From Various Sources: By Hugh Thompson: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth, gilt, illustrated 2 00 
Pipe and Pouch: Compiled by Joseph Knight: Joseph Knight Co., cloth............ 0... 0......045. I 25 
Songs of the Soil: Frank L. Stanton: Preface by Joel Chandler Harris: Appleton, 16mo, clo., gilt top,uncut 1 50 
The Odes of Horace: Translation by W. E. Gladstone: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth................ I 50 
The Second Book of the Rhymer’s Club: Dodd, Mead & Co., sq. 16mo, cloth...................... I 50 
Unguarded Gates and other Poems: Thomas Bailey Aldrich: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth.......... I 25 
When Life is Young: Mary Mapes Dodge: The Century Co., cloth, illustrated..................... I 25 
Windfall and Waterdrift: Auberon Herbert: G. P. Putmam’s Sons, paper............ 0.0... cceeee cee 75 


Religious and Philosophic 
Back to the Old Testament: Anson Bartie Curtis: Universalist Publishing House, cloth .............. 


Christian Creeds and Confessions: G. A. Gumlich, Ph.D.: Funk & Wagnalls Co., cloth .............. I 00 
Honeycombs of Life: Rev. Louis Albert Banks: ‘Lee & Shepard, cloth. i Mies oe $46 bee omees 2 00 
Illustfative Notes on Sunday-school Lessons: J. L. Hurlbut: Hunt & Eaton, ‘cloth. Jisevnengeheee One 
Our Bible, How it has come to us: Rev. R. T. Talbot: Thomas Whittaker, RE <Asvacs, caduoawens 50 
Resurrection of the Dead: William Milligan, D.D.: Scribner’s Sons, cloth. ............ 0.2... 0.0000. 1 75 
The Heroic in Missions: Rev. Augustus R. Buckland: Thomas Whittaker, cloth..................... 50 
The Kindergarten of the Church: Mary J. Chisholm Foster: Hunt & Eaton, cloth .................. I 00 
The Law of Service: James P. Kelley: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth ............ 0... .... eee ee ceee I 00 
The Purpose of God: Joseph Smith Dodge: Universalist Publishing Co., cloth..................... 
The School of Life: Divine Providence: Theodore F. Seward: Jas. Pott & Co., r2mo, cloth.......... tT 50 
Special Holiday Editions 
A Tale of Two Cities: Charles Dickens: Dodd, Mead & Co., 2 vols., cloth, illustrated................ 3 50 
Conquest of Granada: Washington Irving: David McKay, illustrated . 
Domestic Manners of the Americans: Mrs. Trollope: Dodd, Mead & Co., 2 vols., -» 12mo, with | 24 illusts . 3 50 
Essays of Elia: Charles Lamb: Frederick A. Stokes Co., cloth, Natale Seale eeled wit 1 25 
Paul and Virginia: Bernardin de Saint-Pierre: D. Appleton & Co., Pe I 50 
Poems: James Russell Lowell: Frederick A. Stokes Co., cloth, illustrated. ... 2... 0... 0. ce ee eee ee eee I 50 
Poems: William Cullen Bryant: Frederick A. Stokes Co., cloth, illustrated .... 0... 0... cece eee ee eee es I 50 


The Alhambra: Washington Irving: David McKay, illustrated... 1... 0... ccc cece eee eee eens 
he Day-Dream: Alfred Tennyson: F. A. Stokes Co., cloth, illustrated. . aie aie aemoheient Si 





$74 BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ; WHERE TO FIND IT 


The Farmer’s Boy: Clifton Johnson: D. Appleton & Co., cloth . 

The Jerome Banners: Irene E. Jerome: Lee & Shepard, 4 kinds. . eer eee Te 

‘The Last Leaf: Oliver Wendell Holmes: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth. 

The Sketch Book: Irving: J. B. Lippincott Co., 2 vols., cloth... .. 

The Sketch Book: W ashington Irving: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 vols 

The Three Musketeers: Alexandre Dumas: IIl’s by Maurice Leloir: Appleton, royal 8vo, buckram 
Thanatopsis: William Cullen Bryant: Frederick A. Stokes Co., cloth, wasteshed 

Utopia: Sir Thomas More: Merrill & Baker, cloth. 


Sport and Recreation 
Hints on Driving: Captain C. Morley Knight: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth, illustrated 
Hoofs, Claws and Antlers of the Rocky Mountains: Frank S. Thayer: illustrated 
Sandow’s Method of Physical Culture: J. Selwin Tait & Sons: New unabridged edition 
Wing Shooting: A Practical Treatise on the Use of the Shot-Gun: W. B. Leffingwell: Rand, McNally & Co. 
The Boy’ s Own Guide to Fishing: John Harrington Keene: Lee & Shepard,-cloth 
Treatise on American Football: ‘ALA. Stagg and H. L. Williams: Appleton, with diagrams, 16mo, cloth. 


Travei and Adventure 
Across Asia on a Bicycle: Thos. G. Allen, Jr., and Wm. Lewis Sachtleben: The Century Co., cloth, illust. 
Chinese Characteristics: Arthur H. Smith: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth, illustrated 
Gossip of the Caribbees:.Wm. R. H. Trowbridge, Jr: J. Selwin Tait & Sons, paper 
Holland: Admondo de Amicis: Trans. by Helen Zimmerman: Porter & Coates, 2 vols., cloth, illustrated . 
In Old New York: T. A. Janvier: Harper, illustrations and maps, post 8vo, cloth, ornamental.......... 
Life in Ancient Egypt: Adolf Erman: Trans. by H. M. Tirard: Macmillan & Co., illustrated 
Little Journeys Abroad: Mary Bowers Warren: Joseph Knight Co., cloth 
My Arctic Journal: Josephine Diebitsch-Peary: Contemporary Publishing Co., cloth, illustrated 
Problems of the Far East: Japan, Korea, China: Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P.: Longmans, Green & Co.... 
The Land of Idols; or, Talks About India: Rev. J. J. Pool: Ward, Lock, 12mo, cloth, illustrated 
The Land of Pluck: Mary Mapes Dodge: The Century Co., cloth, illustrated 
The Land of the Sphinx: G. Montbard: Dodd, Mead Co., 8vo, gilt top, with nearly 200 illustrations. . . 
The Mountains of California: John Muir: The Century Publishing Co., cloth, illustrated 
Voyage of the Liberdade: Captain Joshua Slocum: Roberts Brothers, cloth, illustrated 


Young Folks’ Literature 
A Book of Fairy Tales: Retold by S. Baring Gould: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth, illustrated 


A Farm in Fairyland: Lawrence Housman: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth, illustrated 

A Little Child’s Wreath: Elizabeth Rachel Chapman: Dodd, Mead & Co., 

Another Girl’s Experience: Leigh Webster: Roberts Brothers, cloth 

Brave Tom: Edward S. Ellis: ‘The Merriam Co., cloth. - 

Chris, the Model Maker: William O. Stoddard: D. Appleton & Co., 

Corn Flower Stories: Hunt & Eaton, 6 vols., cloth, illustrated 

Fairy Tales: Hans Christian Andersen: J.B. Lippincott Co., cloth, illustrated 

First in the Field: George Manville Fenn: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth, illustrated 

Gala Day Books: Frances Isabel Currie: Hunt & Eaton, 4 vols., cloth, illustrated 

Hope Benham: Nora Perry: Little, Brown & Cc., cloth, illustrated 

Imaginotions, Truthless Tales: Tudor Jenks: The Century Co., 

In the Heart of the Rockies: G. A. Henty: Scribner’s Sons, cloth, 8 full-page illustrations 

Madeleine’s Rescue: Jeanne Schultz: D. Appleton & Co., cloth, illustrated 

Margaret Arnold’s Christmas, and other Stories: Mary D. Brine; E. P. Dutton & Co., cloth, illustrated. . 
Martha’s Mistakes: Mrs. M. E. Bradley: Hunt & Eaton, cloth 

Mollie Miller: Effie W. Merriman: Lee & Shepard, cloth 

My New Home: A New Story for Children by Mrs. Molesworth: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth, illustrated 
Norseland Tales: Hjalmar H. Byersen: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 12mo, cloth 

Not Quite Eighteen: Susan Coolidge: Roberts Brothers, cloth 

Olivia, A Story for Girls: Mrs. Molesworth: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, illustrated 

Piokee and Her People: Theodora R. Jenness: Lothrop Publishing Co., cloth, illustrated 

Rags and Velvet Gowns: A. G. Plympton: Roberts Brothers, board, illustrated 

Richard Dare’s Venture ; or, Striking Out for Himself: Edward Stratemeyer: The Merriam Co., illust. . 
Sailor Jack the Trader: Harry Castlemon: Porter & Coates, cloth, illustrated 

Sarah Dakota: Mary E. Q. Brush: Hunt & Eaton, cloth 

Seven Little Australians: Ethel S. Turner: Ward, Lock: 26 illusts, by A. J. Johnson, 12mo, cloth sites 
Sirs, Only Seventeen: Virginia F. Townsend: Lee & Shepard, cloth. a 

The Boy Travellers in the Levant: Thomas W. Knox: Harper Brothers, cloth, illustrated. . 

The Captain’s Boat: W. O. Stoddard: The Merriam Co., cloth, illustrated 

The Century Book for Young Americans: Elbridge S. Brooks : The Century Co., buckram, illustrated... . 
The Golden Fairy Book: Appleton: 110 illustrations by H. R. Miller, square 12mo, cloth. 

The Last Cruise of the Spitfire: Edward Stratemeyer: The Merriam Co., cloth 

The Little Glass Man and other Stories: From the German of Wm. Hauff: Macmillan, 16mo, illustrated 
The Lost Army: Thomas W. Knox: The Merriam Co., cloth, illustrated 

The Man Who Married the Moon: Charles F. Lummis: The Century Co., cloth, illustrated 

The Patriot Schoolmaster: Hezekiah Butterworth: D. Appleton & Co., cloth, illustrated 

The Yellow Fairy Book: Edited by Andrew Lang: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth, gilt edges, illust 
Timothy’s Quest: Kate Douglas Wiggin: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth 

Two Girls: Amy E. Blanchard: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, illustrated 

Wee Lucy: Sophie May: Lee & Shepard, cloth 

When We Were Little: Mabel S. Emery: Universalist Publishing House, cloth 














MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR NOVEMBER, 1894 





Art and Decoration 


American Girls’ Art Club: Emily M. Aylward. Scribner’s. 
Art Composition: Edmund H. Garrett. . Art Interchange. 
Artistic Photography : Herbert O. Warner..... Art Inter. 
Art Schools of America: W. S. Harwood..Cosmopolitan. 
British Etching: Fred. Wedmore. Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mo. 
Costume on the Stage: Percy Anderson..F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Wm. Snelling Hadawan... Art Interchange. 
Designing of Book Covers: Gilson Willets.....Art Inter. 
Monuments and Statues in Boston: W. H. Downes. .N.E.M. 
Old Dutch Masters: Van der Helst: Timothy Cole. Century. 
Portraits of Women: Wm. A. Coffin...... Cosmopolitan. 
The Churches of Provence: Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer. . . Cent. 


Decoration : 


Biographic and Reminiscent 


A Glance at Early Life of Lowell: J. P. Dolliver...Midland. 
Boswell’s Proof-Sheets: Geo. Birkbeck Hill. .... Atlantic. 
Charles VII. and Agnes Sorel: Herri Bouchot...Cosmo. 


George Inness: Montgomery Schuyler.......... Forum. 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte: Wm. M. Sloane.. .Century. 
Maurice Maeterlinck: Richard Burton.......... Atlantic. 


Napoleon Bonaparte: First Paper: IdaM. Tarbell. . McCl. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes: John W. Chadwick....Forum. 
Our American Dramatists: Arthur Hornblow. .Munsey’s. 
Philibert Commerson: ‘‘ The King’s Naturalist”. P. S. M. 
Political Career of David B. Hill: ‘‘ Independent”. . Forum. 
Religion of Emerson: Rev. W. H. Savage....... Arena. 
Seward’s Attitude toward Compromise: F. Bancroft. . Atlan. 
Sketch of Sears Cook Walker (with portrait). . Pop. Sc. Mo. 
The Chiefs of the American Press: Jas. Creelman. Cosmo. 


The Hawthornes in Lenox: Told in Letters..... Century. 
The Unhappy Hapsburgers: H. W. Fisher... .Munsey’s. 
Victorien Sardou: Arthur W. Howard........ Munsey’s. 
Whittier’s Life and Poetry............ Atlantic Monthly. 


Educational Discussion 


Educating a Daughter: Elizabeth Bisland..No. Am. Rev. 
Freeland University: W. L. Garver............. Arena. 
Dr. C. H. Henderson...Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Preparation for College by English High Schools... P.S.M. 
The Academic Treatment of English: H. E. Scudder. Atlan. 
University Extension: Prof. Isaac Loos..... Midland Mo. 


Manual Training: 


Historical and National 


Early Massachusetts Records: G. H. Brennan. .N.E. Mag. 
Libby Prisoners: Episode of ’61: H. Tyrrell..F.L.P.Mo. 
Social Life in England in XVIH. Century: J. Ashton..Cha. 
The Vigilance Committee of ’56: II.: A. B. Paul. Overland. 


Literary Criticism 


Election Night in a Newspaper Office: Julian Ralph. . Scrib. 
Magazine Fiction, and How Not to Write It: F. M. Bird. Lip. 
My First Book: Rudyard Kipling............ McClure’s. 
Thackeray’s Place in Literature: F. Harrison.... Forum. 
The Modern Novel: Amelia E. Barr..No. Amer. Review. 
The Newspaper Press of United States: F. Matthews..Cha. 
The Public Library Movement: Wm. I. Fletcher..Cosmo. 
The Washington Correspondent: E. J. Gibson..... Lipp. 


Natural History Sketches 


Rabbits in New Zealand: J. N. Ingram..... Lippincott’s. 
The Biography of a Coyote: Lillian Ferguson..F. L. P. M. 
The Cobra and Other Serpents: G. R. O’Reilly..P.S.M. 
Tie Hisese:: M.S. Bs cw i os verses aces Scribner’s. 


Political Questions 


American Relations with the Far East: W. E. Griffis.. N.E.M. 
Causes of the War in the East: Kuma Oishi...... Arena. 
Effective Voting the Only Effective Moralizer....... Arena. 
Evolution of Political Parties: BishopS. M. Merrill..N.A.R. 
Free Coinage in Mexico: C. N. Bennett...No. Am. Rev. 
Growth of American Influence over England. .. .. Atlantic. 
How a Law is Made: Senator J. L. Mitchell..N. A. Rev. 
Leaders of House of Representatives: E. J. Edwards. . Cha. 
Political Corruption: Thomas E. Will........... Arena. 
Possibilities of an Anglo-American Reunion..N. A. Rev. 
...+Forum. 
Henry C. Merwin. . Atlantic. 
The Eastern War, and After: Col. T. A. Dodge.. Forum. 
The Fight off the Yalu River: H. A. Herbert..N. Am. Rev. 
The Germany of To-day : Sidney Whitman, Chautauquan. 
The Legislature of the German Empire: Prof. Burgess. Cha. 


Should Senators be Elected by the People?.. .. 
Tammany Points the Way: 





The People Should Elect: R. L. Bridgman...N. E. Mag. 
The Sea-Robbers of New York: T. A. Janvier. . Harper’s. 
The War in the Orient: Lucius H. Foote...... Overland. 
The War in the Orient: The Japanese Minister. . N. A. Rev. 
William L. Wilson, Tariff-Reform Leader: H. L. Nelson. Fo. 
Religious and Philosophic 
Christianity as it is Preached: Byron A. Brooks... Arena. 
Impotence of Churches ina Manufacturing Town . . Forum. 
The Brotherhood of India: A Student of Occultism.. Arena. 
The Religion of the Sioux: Lieut. W. H. Wassell . Harper’s. 
Two Views of Modern Spiritualism .............. Arena. 
Scientific and Industrial 
Development of Steamships in XIX. Century. Chautauquan. 
How New York Death-Rate was Reduced: N. Straus. Forum. 
Modern Agriculture in France: H. Blerzy..Chautauquan. 
Niagara in Harness: Arthur V. Abbott...F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Redonda and its Phosphates: F. W. Morse. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Some Analogies and Homologies: W. T. Freeman..P.S.M. 
The Chemistry of Cleaning: Prof. V. Lewes. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Glaciers of Greenland: Prof. A. Heilprin. Pop. Sci. M. 
The Search for the Absolute Zero: H. J. W. Dam. McClure’s. 
The Swiss Watch Schools: T. B. Willson. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Unsolved Problems of Science: Marquis of Salisbury. P.S.M. 
Value of Geological Science to Man: N. S. Shaler. .Chaut. 
Sociologic Questions 
Alcohol and Happiness: Dr. Justus Gaule. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Immigration and the Land Question: C. J. Buell... Arena. 
English Railroad Methods: H. G. Prout...... Scribner’s. 
Facts Touching a Revival of Business.......... Forum. 
For Suppression of City Noises: P. H. Hubert, Jr..N.A.R. 
French and Anglo-Saxon Immorality: Max O’Rell..N.A.R. 
Prolonging Life: William Kinnear...North Am. Review. 
Public Control of Urban Transit: S. Baxter. Cosmopolitan. 
Public Dinners in London: Chas. Dickens.No. Am. Rev. 
Relation of Imbecility to Pauperism and Crime... . Arena. 
Studies in Servantry: Ida H. Springer....F. L. Pop. Mo. 
The Business Revivai: A Symposium....No. Amer. Rev. 
The County Fair: Thomas Donnelly.....F. L. Pop. Mo. 
The Making of Thieves in New York: J. A. Riis. . Century. 
The New Slavery: Hon. John Davis............. Arena. 
The Sioux Mythology: Dr. C. A. Eastman. . Pop. Sci. M. 
The Temperance Problem: Past and Future...... Forum. 
Wage-Earners’ Loss During the Depression: S. W. Dike. Fo. 
Sport and Recreation 


Aquatic Sports in Australia: G. E. Boxall....... Outing. 
Athletic Yale: J. Weston Allen.............. Munsey’s. 
Deer and.Deer-Shooting: E. W. Sandys...... . Outing. 
Drake’s Bay Fishing: James H. Griffes........ Overland. 
Duck-Shooting in Maryland: D. B. Fitzgerald. ..Cosmo. 
Goose-Shooting in the Dakotas................. Outing. 
On the Trail of the Wild Turkey: C. D. Lanier. . Harper’s. 
The Hunt: Robert Scott Osborne............ Munsey’s. 
pe a eee Outing. 
Travel and Adventure 
Aines of Northern Japan ...... 02. ssewco eves Outing. 


An Ocean Voyage Forty Years Ago: Wm. Boll.. Midland. 
A Painter’s Impressions of Rajpootana: E, L. Weeks. . Harp. 
At the Capital of the Young Republic: H. L. Nelson. . Harp. 


A Woman in the Mackenzie Delta.............. Outing. 
Bargaining in Russia: Isabel F. Hapgood. .. Lippincott’s. 
From My Japanese Diary: Lafcadio Hearn...... Atlantic. 


In the Burst of the Monsoon: R. Wildman.... Overland. 
In the City of Canton: Florence O’Driscoll, M.P..Century. 
Old New York Restaurants: Edgar Fawcett. . Lippincott’s. 
Old St. John’s Parish, Portsmouth: F. W. Davis. . N. E. Mag. 
Shinnecock Silhouettes: Don C. Seitz..... F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Sitka Bay: Warren Truitt........... Overland Monthly. 
The Cossac!: as Cowboy, Soldier, Citizen: P. Bigelow. . Harp. 
The Great British Northwest: Lee Meriwether. ...Cosmo, 
The Growth of Australia: E. Reyer....... Chautauquan, 
The Mississippi Roustabout: S. Cooley... New Eng. Mag. 
The Privateer ‘‘ America”: J. G. Morse. .New Eng. Mag. 
The Republic of Shanghai: Mark B. Dunnell. . Overland. 
To Rio in a Sailing Vessel: H. W. Lanier...F. L. P. M. 
Unknown Parts of the World: H. R. Mills. ...McClure’s. 
Washington in Lincoln’s Time, I. : Noah Brooks..Century. 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make full use of this column on 
all literary questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 





1o1. Zhe Huma: Please inform me what is the ‘‘huma.” I 
cannot find any reference to it in the Century, the New Standard 
Dictionary, or any other of even our recent lexicons.—Huma, 
Big Rapids, Mic 

[The huma is a fabled bird of the East, a kind of 
Wandering Jew among birds, that flies forever and 
never rests. Oliver Wendell Holmes narrates a peculiar 
case of unconscious cerebration by which he twice used 
the huma as an illustration in a talk with Mrs. Lydia 
H. Sigourney. He describes his chagrin at the sad 
prank his mind had played him. A poem on the huma, 
by Louisa P. Smith, appears in The Poets of America, 
page 233 (Crowell & Co.).] 





102. Counting Eggs: Will you kindly inform me where may 
be found a prose narrative of an honest negro selling eggs to an 
old lady. In the chat attendant on the sale he mixes his conver- 
sation and counting in a way detrimental to her interests —B. 
K., New York City. 

[See Counting Eggs in Baker’s Negro Dialect Reci- 
tations, page 49. Published by Lee & Shepard. | 





103. Reprinting Articles: (1) Is an editor allowed to reprint 
an article from a magazine without permission of the publishers ? 
(2) After a production has been published once may its author 
offer it again as an original article to be published without ac- 
crediting it to the magazine in which it was first published ?— 
Guillaume, Oxford, Ga. 

[(1) Publishers usually not only allow but are pleased 
to have brief extracts reprinted from their books or 
magazines, if proper credit to book, author, and pub- 
lisher is given. If the article is a specially important 
one, or if the desire is to reprint it entire, special per- 
mission should be asked of the publishers. (2) An arti- 
cle once published ceases to be original, and should 
not be again claimed as such. Where the article orig- 
inally appeared in a very obscure paper, this may not 
react, in the judgment of some. editors, against its repub- 
lication, but the fact should always be stated in sub- 
mitting the article. | 





104. Ode on Lafayette: Where can I find the ode on La- 
fayette, written by Mrs. Katherine A. Ware, and presented to 
him by her daughter ?—R. M. R., New Bedford, Conn. 

[The poem, with the interesting incidents of the pre- 
sentation, is given in the Complete History of the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, page 362, and in Memoirs of Gen. 
Lafayette, by S. L. Knapp, page 151. As the versions 
are identical we presume it is taken from the account of 
the ceremonies in Boston on Lafayette’s visit. | 





105. French Letter-Writers: What French woman has the 
highest name as a letter-writer ?—Graham, Boston, Mass. 

[It is difficult to pronounce any one highest in any 
special department, as each author has her followers who 
of course deem her most famous. Mme. de Sévigné, 
George Sand, Mme. de Stiel, and Mme. de Remusat 
are the most noted. Letter-writing as a form of.litera- 
ture has fallen into disuse, and there is to-day no woman 
in France who has made any name as a letter-writer, 
perhaps, excepting Etincelle, of the Paris Figaro. ] 


106. A Mouthful of Bread: What is “A Mouthful of Bread,” 
a poem, novel, or essay? I saw the title mentioned in a story I 
was reading the other day, and my interest has been excited for 
fuller information.—Bread, Rome, N. Y. 

[It is a translation by Mrs. Gatty (New York, 1870) 
of a juvenile work by Mace, entitled “ Histoire d’une 
Bouchée du Pain.”] 





107. A Tribute to Shakespeare: Mr Swinburne, in the open- 
ing chapter of his ‘* Study of Shakespeare,” says: ‘‘ The greatest 
poet of our age has drawn a parallel of elaborate eloquence be- 
tween Shakespeare and the sea; and the likeness holds good in 
many points of Jess significance than those which have been set 
down together by the master hand.” What is the particular pas- 
sage Mr. Swinburne referred to ?—H. T. P., Bismarck, Dak. 





108, Authorship Wanted: Who is the author of the following 
lines, and where are they found ? 
‘Tis better to be vile, than vile esteem’d, 
When not to be, receives reproach of being; 
And the just pleasure lost which is so deem’d 
Not by our feeling, but by others seeing.” 


—Edna R., Jacksonville, Fla, 


[The lines quoted are the opening verses-of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnet No. CXXI.] 





109. Captive Gull; Where can I find a poem of Scandina- 
vian legend in which a gull, captured by a hunter, is changed to 
a woman on condition of her captor’s giving up gull shooting. 
On his shooting a gull, the woman returns to her original shape. 
The poem appeared some years ago in one of the American mag- 
azines.—L. H. B., London, Eng. 





110. A Pathetic Line in Literature: On page 470°of Current 
Literature appears this item: In an appreciative review of Ger- 
trude Atherton’s latest book, Before the Gringo Came, Vanity 
Fair refers to a single line in one of the stories with this com- 
ment: ‘‘ No more pathetic line, perhaps, has been penned since 
the Bible was written, nor a truer to life.” Will you kindly 
quote for a number of curious readers the words of the single 
line ?—Charles M. Lee, Philadelphia, Pa. 


[The reference is to the closing line of the story en- 
titled The Conquest of Donia Jacoba: “ But Dota Ja- 
coba turned her hard old face to the wall and laid it 
there.” | 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 


Floating Drift: In the October number there is an article 
entitled ‘‘ Errors of Authors,” in which I find the following: 
‘*George Eliot, whose knowledge of science is highly com- 
mended, in the ‘ Mill on the Floss’ makes the odd blunder of 
having the boat overtaken in midstream by a mass of light drift 
floating more rapidly than the craft—a physical impossibility.” 
Now, I am no graduate in physical science, as learned from 
books, but I have had some experience in floating down stream 
on the bosom of floating water, and I know that George Eliot's 
statement is not a physical impossibility. It depends altogether 
on the nature of the stream. If it is a rapid stream, the heavy 
mass of floating timber will travel faster than a lighter craft. 
The wind, too, has some effect on the lighter body. A dead wind 
will check the speed of a light body—one that floats high—more 
than it will the heavy mass. I have rafted on the Susquehanna 
River, and I noticed that in the swift ripples the heavy raft of 
long spars would pass the light board raft, or light short log 
raft, gaining on us in a run of forty miles—from Keating to Lock 
Haven—over one hour, And this is on the same principle that 
a heavy stick of wood will drop faster through the air than a 
feather. On a calm stream the conditions are different, and 
everything depends on the wind and the resistance the floating 
object presents. If George Eliot’s boat was floating on a rapid 
stream, and was not propelled by oar, saddle, or sail, the mass 
of driftwood could naturally overtake it, whether the physical 
science of books allows it or not. — Jacob Huff, Grand Junct., Col. 


THE NORTH DEVONSHIRE GHOST: A CHRISTMAS STORY* 


By A. Louis Pau. 





Of ail the regimexts which had been quartered in Cal- 
cutta for a generation, the North Devonshire was the 
most popular. And the inhabitants of the viceregal city 
were careful that no officer of the North Devonshire, 
from the oldest to the youngest, should be without an 
invitation to dinner on Christmas day. The acceptance 
of these invitations was a matter of some debate. For 
some years previously the North Devonshire had been 
at an up-country station with few civilian inhabitants, 
and the regiment’s Christmas day guest nights had been 
a feature of the mess and an occasion for gathering many 
of its old friends together. 

The ladies of Calcutta were, however, not to be de- 
nied, and some other night had to be selected. Engage- 
ments were many, and it was difficult to fix on a suitable 
evening, but finally Christmas Eve was chosen, not with- 
out some searchings of heart. It was, as I have indi- 
cated, chiefly a regimental gathering, but as a cousin of 
the Major I was honored with an invitation, and I was 
the only outsider so privileged. 

The dinner went off brilliantly. We moved on to the 
billiard-room, and began a game of pool, which was 
cheery enough, but I was looking forward to midnight, 
when, according to custom, the card-room would be 
thrown open, and we should set forth upon whist until 
any hour of the morning. The North Devonshire was 
famous in love, more famous in battle, but perhaps most 
famous of all for its whist. The night was cold, and, 
like the immortal Mrs. Battle, I was looking forward to 
“a clean hearth, a clear fire, and the rigor of the game.” 

To my intense astonishment, shortly before twelve 
o’clock struck, the numerous guests prepared to depart. 
A peep round the corner was sufficient for me to see 
that the card-room was in pitch darkness, and I was 
offered drinks with the effusiveness which men adopt 
towards a guest of whom they are only anxious to be rid. 
Now I had ordered my dogcart for 2.30 A.M., and 
although my “syce” was, for a native, a fairly punctual 
man, I knew well that it would be fully 4 a.m. before 
that worthy would turn up. My cousin-host saw my little 
difficulty, and suggested an adjournment to his quarters, 
where, over the pegs and cheroots, I heard the strange 
story which explained why the North Devonshire never 
played whist on Christmas Eve. Thus spoke the Major: 


Towards the end of the year 1858 the North Devon- 
shire, then known as the 150th Foot, was ordered to a 
small station called Bhilpore, some thirty or more miles 
northwest of Lucknow. ‘The country was still in a dis- 
turbed state, and the Bheels, a tribe of disaffected abor- 
igines, were supposed to be in force in the neighborhood. 
The Anglo-Indian of to-day knows the Bheels as useful 
shikaries. They have been taken in hand by a paternal 
government and are tamed. In those times the popular 
definition was: 

A Bheel is a hairy man: 
He will scrag you, and leave you in a ditch. 
By this you may know a Bheel. 

Like other aboriginal tribes, the Bheels had got some- 

what out of hand during the Mutiny. They had laid 





~ * From the English Illustrated Magazine. 


waste some Mohammedan villages, were more than sus- 
pected of some recent dacoities, and, generally speak- 
ing, wanted watching. Colonel Faulkner, the C.O. of 
the 1s5oth, had orders to that effect. The Bheels knew 
him of old, for at the outset of the Mutiny, when only 
a captain, he had been at. Bhilpore with a detachment 
of the 150th, and he had severely chastised them for an 
incipient insurrection. They knew him as “Falcon 
Sahib” (and the name was not ill-chosen); and when 
they heard that Falcon Sahib had become a command- 
ing officer by the rapid promotion of those days, and 
was again in the district with what was to them an 
army, it was with feelings of terror and thoughts of re- 
venge. 

Rumors reached the Colonel that the Bheels meant 
mischief to him personally, but beyond warning the po- 
lice at the “thana” on the road to Lucknow, a mile 
from the cantonment, to challenge all nocturnal passers- 
by, no special precautions were taken. The Colonel 
was a man of tried and conspicuous courage, but the 
most remarkable trait in his character was his punctil- 
ious observance of all that he undertook, however tri- 
fling, even in cases when the non-observance would 
have caused no annoyance nor inconvenience. This 
had not always been the case. Until he was about 
twenty-five years of age, Faulkner had been the most 
unreliable of men. He broke engagements with the ut- 
most callousness. If he undertook a matter of no great 
importance, it was nearly certain that the undertaking 
would not be fulfilled. If he accepted an invitation, he 
was sure to be late. 

Some years before the period cf my story his habits 
were rudely changed by a tragic occurrence which can- 
not here be related at length. It is enough to say that, 
owing to some carelessness on his part, a shock was 
given to the mind of a favorite sister, which eventually 
resulted in her early death. The effect upon Faulkner 
was immediate. When his grief had subsided, his 
friends observed that his mode of life had completely 
changed. No longer careless, he had become scrupu- 
lous, and, to use a somewhat vulgar expression, Faulk- 
ner’s word was as good as any other man’s oath. 

On Christmas Eve Colonel Faulkner was seated at 
whist with Fraser, Collier, and Morley, all officers of 
the 150th. They were playing chick points and a gold 
mohur on the rubber, as men did more often in days 
when the rupee was a rupee. The Colonel and Morley 
were partners, and had won a fairly large sum. A rub- 
ber was just over, when the Colonel, at about half-past 
twelve, remembered that he must write a note to the 
General commanding at Lucknow, and send it off by 
the mail-cart, which started from the post-office, nearly 
a mile from the cantonments, at one o’clock. It was a 
small matter, a Christmas greeting to an old chum, 
which Faulkner had not omitted to send for the last 
five years, and Fraser tried to persuade the Colonel not 
to break up the party. 

“No,” said Faulkner, “I cannot stay, I must write 
the note. I will slip across to the bungalow to do it, 
and my orderly can take it to the mail-cart. But I will 
come back, if you like, to finish the night.” 





THE NORTH DEVONSHIRE GHOST: A CHRISTMAS STORY 


“Yes, do,” said Fraser. ‘‘ Collier wants his revenge, 
and so do I.” 

“ All right,” said the Colonel; “I will be back by a 
quarter past one. I feel as if my luck had deserted me, 
and that we shall be quits on Christmas day. I am 
sorry for Morley, who is just having a run.” 

“Don’t mind me,” said Morley; “ruin rather than 
bed at this time of night.” 

Off went Faulkner to his bungalow, and the note was 
soon written. On calling his orderly, however, there 
was no answer; since no messenger was forthcoming, 
the Colonel decided to take the note himself, and he 
put on his cloak and started instantly. The night was 
very dark; the road was lonely. 

The trio in the mess-room sat over brandy pawnee by 
the fire, and the hands of the clock crept slowly round. 
They grew drowsy towards one o’clock, for Morley, 
despite his boast, was in reality a fat, sleepy soul, and 
Fraser and Collier had been out all day together after 
snipe. When the clock struck they woke up, and, half 
unconsciously, all three gave a slight shiver. 

“Did you feel anything, Fraser?” said Collier, look- 
ing at his companion. “I fancy that it turned very 
cold all of a sudden.” 

“A passing draught, I suppose,” said Fraser, turning 
towards Morley. “ You look quite pale, too. Try some 
more brandy and water.” 

“The Colonel takes a long time to write that note,” 
said Morley, in a sleepy voice. “I don’t see why he 
should have broken up our party for a thing he might 
have done just as well to-morrow. Still, what he prom- 
ises he will perform to the minute. But I say,” he 


added, looking at the clock, “ it will be a joke if he has 
fallen asleep at his bungalow, and forgets to come back 
to give you fellows your revenge.” 

The hand was close upon the quarter, and Morley 


turned round towards the door. The other men did 
the same, and as they turned they observed the Colonel 
seated at the table, quietly shuffling the cards. He was 
very pale, very stern, and his military cloak was fastened 
close to the throat. 

“ Hulloa, Colonel!” said Collier, “we were afraid 
you were going to fail us for once, and were just going 
off to bed.” 

“Never,” said Faulkner, and he pushed the cards 
towards Fraser, who cut for deal. 

The same shiver which the three men had felt at one 
o’clock passed through them again. There was a look 
in the Colonel’s face and a tone in his voice which they 
had never observed before ; but he was a reserved man. 
They were all a little in awe of him, and no one asked 
for an explanation. While he was dealing, Faulkner 
named his bets with Frazer and Collier, to which they 
agreed. If he and Morley lost the rubber they would be 
square upon the evening’s play. 

They were not long about it. Faulkner and Morley 
held execrable cards, and in ten minutes a bumper had 
been lost and won. Not a word had been spoken round 
the table, but as the last card was played Faulkner ex- 
claimed, in a voice which seemed to come from the 
shades themselves: “ Now we are quits.” 

Again a cold shiver seemed to freeze the very mar- 
row .in the bones of the other three men. Morley 
lit a cheroot, the others turned to their tumblers, 
and when they looked up again Colonel Faulkner had 
vanished. 


“Upon my word,” said Fraser, “ the Colonel looked 
as if he had seen a ghost.” 

“And you look much the same,” said Morley. 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when a 
native policeman rushed breathlessly into the room, fol- 
lowed by the sentry, and fell at Morley’s feet, crying out, 
“The Colonel Sahib! The Colonel Sahib! ” 

“Son of an owl,” said Morley, “ what do you want ? 
The Colonel has just gone to bed. Are the Bheels ris- 
ing ? or what are you afraid of ? ” 

“« Sahib,” said the man, recovering himself with dignity, 
“T fear nothing if I have your honor’s favor, but the 
Colonel is lying dead at the ‘thana,’ his throat cut by 
the Bheels. As the clock was striking one we heard a 
cry down the road, near the place where the mail-cart 
is loaded. We hurried out, and found the Colonel with 
this letter in his hand. He had been shot from behind 
with an arrow, and his throat was then cut. He was 
quite dead, and it is my misfortune to bring you the 
news. His body is in the ‘ thana,’ Sahib. Will you 
come and see it?” 

Colonel Faulkner had kept his word, even in death. 

“ And now,” concluded my cousin, “ you understand 
why the North Devonshire never play whist upon 
Christmas Eve. It has been a long story. There is 
your dogcart, so I will say good-bye, and a merry Christ- 
mas to you and yours.” 





At a Fair in Thibet Great Thoughts 

The annual fair at Hemis Monastery was going on, 
so we paid a flying visit to it en route. The whole 
place was in gala costume, and as we approached, the 
band, consisting of six or seven men seated on the 
ground, some playing reed instruments resembling the 
chanter of a bagpipe and some beating tom-toms, struck 
up in our honor. The monastery is situated in a narrow 
valley in which there is a little arable land cultivated by 
the peasantry, half of the produce of which is given to 
the monks. The game animals and birds in the valley 
are very tame, as they are never shot; some shapoo 
(Ovis vignei) were grazing close by, and a chucker 
(Caccabis chukar, a bird resembling a red-legged par- 
tridge) sat looking at us from about five yards off. 
We were given comfortable quarters in the monastery. 

Next day we saw a masked dance by the monks; the 
place was crowded, and amongst the spectators were 
some unprepossessing-looking nuns with shaven heads 
and yellow caps, it evidently not being the fashion to 
doom the best-looking ones to a convent life. The 
dance was one of the quaintest and weirdest sights I 
have ever seen ; round and round went these hideously- 
masked figures, adorned in gorgeous raiment, while a 
solemn dirge was chanted in a true cathedral style by a 
hidden choir. On my asking the meaning of the masks 
I was informed that it was to accustom the people to 
fearful images, in order that after death, when their 
spirits were wandering in space, they might not be 
frightened by the demons they encountered. The Bud- 
dhist religion, as seen in Thibetan countries, has noth- 
ing in common with the pure morality preached by Gau- 
tama Buddha. A striving after something more tan- 
gible—the doctrines of the founder being too abstract for 
the ordinary human mind—led to innovations ; and these 
innovations, amongst an ignorant, monk-led people, have 
grown to the grossest superstition, little better than 
African fetishism. 
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World Over: Pen Pictures of Travel 
From Biskra to Sid Okba Calvan G. Horne.. 
Seeing the Midnight Sun Paul Lindau 


Young Philosophers: Wit of the Children 





Poetry from all Departments: 
Balance of Life: ......... 
Before Sleeping 
Bewitched 


.....Amy Seville Wolfe. 
Carryl Battersby... 
Samuel M, Peck... 
All the Year Round 
E. Lee-Hamilton. . . 
Lizette W. Reese. .. 
Louis A. Robertson 

.Opie P. Read 
M. W. Connolly... 

First and. Last: :.. 0506.55.08 Barton Grey 

Fisherman Jim’s Kids Eugené Field 

Googly Goo ... Eugene Field 

If I Should Lose You Frank L. Stanton. . 

If I Spoke Untenderly Eliza. B. Browning. 

In a Gondola Joaquin Miller 

Inner Life, The George Santayana. . 

King John and the Abbot Bishop Percy 

Leonainie James W. Riley... 

Frank L. Stanton. . 
Henry Timrod 

Love Song <.......'. Ae et Pall Mall Budget. . . 

Lover’s Complaint, The McClure’s Magazine 

Lullaby May Hayden Taylor 

Oblivion Francis S. Saltus.. 

Old Story, The Lover’s Year Book. 

Passion and Patience Ellen_T. Fowler... 

School-boy’s Favorite, The James W. Riley... . 

Shadow of the Night T. B. Aldrich 

Storm Voices A. Lampman 

Touch of Frost, A Harrison S. Morris. 

Two Years Old William S. Lord... 

We are the Music-Makers A. O’Shaughnessy. 


Christmas Eve 
Compensation 
Cotton is All Dun Picked 


536 
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534 
534 


557 
559 
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560 
558 
558 
568 
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571 
569 
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562 
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528 
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529 
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541 
556 
529 
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565 
517 
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516 
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Yankee Man-of-War, The.......Studiesin Folk-Song 517 





For Volume Index, see 


Back Advertising Pages. 
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ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


COLONIAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Three charming books for children, illustrated hy 
E. PERCY MORAN and Miss ELIZABETH S. TUCKER. 
The publishers believe that these books surpass any 
works of a similar nature ever issued, in the beauty 
and originality of the designs. 


Children of Colonial Days. 


With twelve fac-similes of water-color sketches 
by E. Percy Moran. In these sketches Mr. Moran 
has produced twelve beautiful pictures of colonial 
life. The principal characters in these are chil- 
dren, but there are also adults depicted, and all in 
the picturesque costumes of that period. 

Accompanying each fac-simile is an appropriate 
story or sketch by Miss ELIZABETH S. TUCKER, 
printed in inks of different colors, and enclosed in 
a beautiful decorative border, designed by Miss 
Tucker. There is a different border, or an elab- 
orate tail-piece, for each page of text, each illus- 
trating some scene or character referred to in the 
text. 


Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $2.50. 
Rhymes and Stories of Olden Times. 
Tales and Verses of Long Ago. 


These books are made up of selections from 
‘Children of Colonial Days,’’ each containing just 
half the illustrations and text in the larger volume. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $1.50. 


LITTLE COLUMBIA’S GOWNS AND 
PLEASURES. 


A charming and unique book for young children 
devoted to pretty ‘Little Columbia's” gowns and 
pleasures, and containing twelve fac-similes of 
water-color sketches by Miss ELizABETH S. 
TUCKER, one for each month in the year. 

Each picture is accompanied by some charming 
verses by Miss Tucker. In these pictures, Little 
Columbia is shown dressed for the various pastimes 
to which she devotes herself during the year. 

1 volume, 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $1.25. 


CALENDARS FOR 1895. 


The finest line of calendars ever offered. One 
distinctive feature of these is that they are thor- 
oughly American in spirit. They are the only im- 
portant line of calendars designed by American 
artists, and manufactured in this country. 

The publishers claim that the lithographic work 
on these has never been surpassed. It has been 
their constant aim to make them perfect fac-similes 
of the original water-color designs, and no expense 
has been spared to accomplish this. In some cases 
sixteen colors have been needed to produce the 
effect sought. 

Seventy varieties to choose from, ranging in price 
from 10 cents to $2.50, after designs by such well- 
known artists as E. PERCY MoRAN, MAuD Hum- 
PHREY, FRANCIS Day, H. W. MCVICKAR; also in- 
cluding cut-out calendars of all kinds, with odd 
and humorous designs. Send for catalogue. 


VIGNETTE SERIES. 


The publishers have spared neither pains nor ex- 
pense to xender the volumes in this remarkable series 
the most beautiful editions in existence of the works 
selected for publication. 

Each is a remarkably beautiful 12mo volume, il- 
lustrated by from 75 to 100 new half-tone engrav- 


‘ings after original designs made especially for the 


work. Many of the Illustrations are full-page, and 
the remainder are of various sizes and odd shapes, 
and are set in the text in the French style, with 
wide margins. 

Of the volumes published this year the most note- 
worthy are the ‘‘Complete Poems of William Cullen 
Bryant,” tllustrated by Harry C. Edwards, and 
“Poems by Lowell,” illustrated by E. M, Ashe. 


Others in the series: ‘‘ Aurora Leigh’’; ‘‘Brown- 
ing (Mrs.)”; ‘‘ Browning, (Robert); ‘ Faust'’; 
‘* Favorite Poems’'; ‘‘ Lady of the Lake’’ “Lalla 
Rookh”’; ‘Longfellow’’; ‘Lucile’; ‘ Maud”; 
‘* Pompeii’’ ** Princess ”’; “Scarlet Letter’’; 


‘Water Babies’; ‘‘ Whittier’; ‘‘ Tennyson,”’ 2 
vols.; ‘*‘Arabian Nights,” 2 vols.; ‘‘ French Revolu- 
tion,’ 3 vols.; and McCarthy’s “Short History,”’ 
2 vols. 

Price, per volume, daisy binding, $1.25 ; orchid or 
cloth binding, $1.50. For a full description of more 
expensive bindings, varying in price from $2.00 
to $5.00, send for DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


Send for DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 





A TREASURY OF STORIES, JINGLES, 
AND RHYMES. 


A remarkably interesting volume, containing 140 
half-tone engravings of water-color sketches of chil- 
dren, by MauD HUMPHREY. 

These include reproductions of all of the water- 
color sketches that have made Miss Humphrey 
famous as a delineator of child-life, such as her de- 
lightful Mother Goose, Fairy, Pet, Babes ot the 
Nations, and sweetheart pictures. This volume 
will enable Miss Humphrey’s many admirers to 
secure examples of all styles of her work in one 
book at a moderate price. 

With verses by well-known authors, in addition 
— Mother Goose rhymes and 12 standard fairy 
ales. 

1 volume, 4to, boards, with covers in colors, cloth 
back, $1.50; full red cloth, $1.75. 


A YEAR OF PAPER DOLLS. 


By Miss ELIZABETH S. TUCKER. 

The most beautiful and unique novelty for children 
ever published. 

With twelve eoigue of children in dresses ap- 
propriate to the different months of the year, front 
and back, in many colors, and so made that they 
can be cut out as paper dolls, 

One entirely new feature is that with these dolls 
comes a sheet of calendar dates. The dates of each 
month can be cut out and pasted on the doll repre- 
senting that month, the twelve figures making a 
calendar that will last through the year. 

With the designs as loose sheets, in a box with 
bright cover in colors, 75 cents. 


‘‘IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS.”’ 


The first of a new series of novels of convenient 
size, in handsomecloth binding, tastefully stamped 
in silver, and at a moderate price. 

An American, Robert Barr, editor of the ‘‘ Idler,”’ 
and whom A. Conan Doyle calls one of the six best 
short-story writers in the world, has been chosen 
to begin the series. This is the first complete novel 
by Mr. Barr published in this country. The hero 
is a newspaper reporter, and the book is marked 
by Mr. Barr’s peculiar humor, although it is also a 
pretty love-story. 

Other volumes by well-known writers are in 
preparation, and will shortly be issued. 

Price, each volume, elongated 12mo, cloth, 75c. 


COMIC MILITARY ALPHABET. 
By Dewitt C. FALLS. 

With 26 pictures in colors, each illustrating a let- 
ter of the 7, and each showing some mem- 
ber of the different branches of service in the army, 
the navy, the marines, and the various famous reg- 
iments in the National Guard, such as the Seventh 
New York, the Chicago Hussars, the Philadelphia 
City Troop, and similar organizations in Boston, 
Richmond, and elsewhere. 

Each of these 26 color plates is accompanied by a 
separate leaf or sub-title containing two lines of hu- 
morous verse, or doggerel, and with a title page in 
color. 

1z2mo, bound in red, white, and blue cloths, with 
lettering on the side in red or blue, $1.25. 


THE MITE SERIES. 

Owing to the great success of the Mite Diction- 
ary, of which nearly 60,000 copies have been sold in 
this country and in England, four companion vol- 
umes have been prepared. 


English, Scotch and Irish Songs. 


A collection of popular old English, Irish, and 
Scotch songs. 


French-English Dictionary. 


A very complete French-English dictionary, in 
spite of its small size. 

Golden Thoughts from great Authors. 
Witty, Humorous and Merry Thoughts, 

The size of each of these little books ts about %4x1% 
inches, weight, 40 grains, and the print ts so small 
that it can scarcely be read except with the aid of a 
magnifying glass. 

Each volume, bound in limp leather, and inclosed 
in a metal locket with a magnifying glass, boxed, 
75 cents. 

With silver or gilt case, made in the shape of a 
book, boxed, $1.50. 





MASTERPIECES OF VERSE AND 
PROSE. 


This collection of certain of the most successful and 

best-loved works by various authors has been entered 
upon with the intention of making it as exquisite 
and perfect in form as possible. 
__Each volume contains a large number of original 
illustrations by well-known artists, made es- 
pecially for the collection, and printed with the 
utmost care. 

The typographical details are somewhat in the 
best modern French style, and the paper is of the 
nnet grade, and has been manufactured espec- 
ially for this collection, which is issued in a variety 
of beautiful bindings, to correspond with the 
dainty interiors of the books. 


Selections from Point Lace and 
Diamonds. 
BAKER. Illustrated by C. MooRE SMITH. 


A Child’s Dream of a Star. 


DICKENS. Illustrated by ELizABETH S, TUCKER. 


The Day Dream. 


TENNYSON. Illustrated by W. St. JOHN HARPER. 


Evangeline. 


LONGFELLOw. Illustrated by CHARLES HOWARD 
JOHNSON, 


Thanatopsis. 
BRYANT. Illustrated by CoRWIN Knapp LINSON. 


Songs of Seven. 

INGELOW. Illustrated by KirK Esr&. 

Violet binding, with backs of canvas, richly or- 
namented in gold, and with outer sides illuminated 
with design of purple violets, with gold back- 
ground, Gilt top, in a box, 75 cents. 


Full dull brown or white cloth, boxed, 75 cents. 
Half calf, $1.50; limp calf, $2.00. 


ANNUALS FOR CHILDREN. 


Two delightful books for children, full of inter- 
esting and instructive matter. With numerous 
Juvenile stories, humorous poems, and popular songs, 
with the music, all profusely illustrated by well- 
known artists. 


1. The Infant’s Magazine. 


This annual is intended for very young children, 
and the text and illustrations are adapted to their 
comprehension. 


2. The Children’s Friend. 


Intended for children of more mature age. 
Features of this work are numerous instructive 
articles on historical subjects, natural history, etc., as 
weli as articles on cricket and other pastimes in 
which boys and girls are interested. 

Each volume 4to, boards, with covers in colors, 
75 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


FAC-SIMILES OF WATER COLORS. 


A collection of 12 water-color paintings by E. 
ere MoRAN, reproduced in almost perfect fac- 
simile. 

These pictures all contain one or more figures, 
mostly children, dressed in the picturesque costumes of 
colonial times. 

The publishers believe that these reproductions have 
been executed as perfectly as any ever published. 

I volume, 4to, gilt top. With back and half sides 
of reversed gray cloth. With the half sides cov- 
ered with tracery in gold, and a circular frame 
stamped in gold, inclosing a small fac-simile of 
one of Mr. Moran’s water-color sketches. With 
outer half sides in an illuminated design. $3.00. 


HIEROGLYPHIC BIBLES, THEIR 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 


A hitherto unwritten chapter of Bibliography by 
W. A, CLOUSTON. 


Bible told in stories by FREDERICK A. LANG, with 
hundreds of tiny colored pictures. 


This work is full of interesting iy ese ve- & 
ooks that has 5 


garding these once popular a 
escaped the notice even of bibliographers. 
Crown 4to, cloth, beveled boards, gilt edges, $9.00. 
(A descriptive circular of this book, with specimen 
pages, will be sent on application.) 


On receipt of ten cents an attractive calendar, printed in colors, and a catalogue will be sent to any address. On 


receipt of advertised price any publication will be sent to any address (at the publishers’ expense), Mention CURRENT LITERATURE. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY; 


27 & 29 West 23d Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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The Library of American Litcrature 


DESCRIBED IN 


COMMENDATORY SENTENCES FROM THE LETTERS OF SATISFIED SUBSCRIBERS. 





The original letters from which these quotations are made, are open for inspection at any time at the office of the publisher. 
Hundreds of other letters of similar nature are on file, but not a single letter expressing dissatisfaction with the work has been 


received during the past year. 





The Plan of the Work. 


“In the comprehensiveness of its plan, in the 
judiciousness of its selections and the fairness of its 


* ‘critical judgment, it is indispensable to any insti- 


tution.’’ 
“The arrangement is such as to facilitate the 
study of authors or subjects.” 


“The classification is such as to make the entire 
matter easily accessible to busy people.’’ 


The Editing. 


“The selections are made with rare literary taste 
and critical judgment.” 

“In the work of making selections it seems to me 
that an intelligence has been shown which borders 
closely upon genius.’’ 

“‘Unwearied research, guided by appreciative 
taste of a high order has made it wonderfully com- 
plete.’’ 

“The very wide field covered by the publication 
has required the best critical judgment in the 
choice of specimens and that judgment is every- 
where apparent.” 


Its [Mechanical Execution. 
. * They are magnificent examples of the printer’s 
and bookbinder’s art.” 


“The publishers have added everything that 
liberality and enterprise could suggest.” 


“The mechanical execution is also far better than 
in most books constructed on so large a scale.’ 


The Illustrations. 
“The portraits alone are worth all that the set 
costs.” 


‘* Superior engraved portraits of the most famous 
writers of America.” 


“Illustrated with superbly engraved portraits of 
the most famous writers in America.” 


The Biographies. 


“The short biographical noticesin the last volume 
will be found particularly useful.’ 

“The addition of the eleventh volume containing 
biographical sketches of all the authors especially 
adds to the value and completeness of the labor of 
these distinguished writers "’ 


Noted Sayings. 


“ Any busy writer can find in the chapters on 
noted sayings alone ample return for the cost of 
the entire work.”’ 


The Indexes. 
“An admirable compilation, and with its excél- 


* lent indexes is a most serviceable book of refer- 


ence,’’ 
“ Helpfully indexed.” 


Price and Terms of Sale. 

“* ‘The terms of sale are so easy and convenient as 
to place the work within the reach of almost all."’ 

“It places the literature of our country in brief 
form before the people of the world and within the 
reach of all, at a very small expense.” 

“It is worth more than a library that might cost 
three times $33.00.” 

‘““Am well pleased with investment, could not 
have impro upon it.’’ 

A Library in Itself. 

“Its chief attraction lies in its being a library 
instead of a Cyclopzdia.”’ 

“It is a full library in itself, with the advantage 
of having been selected with much more care and 
judgment than ordinary readers are apt to select 
their books.” ; 

“T haven’t found a line yet that could be cut 
out without spoiling the chapter.” 

“It is unique, thorough.” 

“ The Ultima Thule of perfection.” 





Its Standard Character. 


“* Of itself sufficient to give full knowledge of the 
whole range of American literature.” 
a place it among the half dozen really important 
literary undertakings of our time.” 
‘A monument to the intellectual activity of 
America.”’ 


Suit<ility for all Classes. 


“It isa good book for the ripe scholar; it is a 
good book for the beginner; it isa good book for 
any reader.” 

“To those who have but few books it will supply 
at small expense a great deal of information and 
will give them a view of the entire range of Amer- 
ican literature.” 


“For those who can neither afford to own the 
thousands upon thousands of volumes of which this 
work is an epitome, nor visit large public collec- 
tions, this compilation is indispensable.” 


Its Comparative Worth. 


“Itis by all odds the most discriminating work of 
the character that I have ever seen and I have a 
clean-cut section through the finest grain of our 
literature.”’ 


“The Library of American Literature is worth 
more to me in my everyday school work than is my 
entire library of one hundred other works upon 
modern literature.”’ 


“Absolutely the best set of books published on 
American Literature.” 


“‘Nothing ever published in this world or any 
other world could be better adapted to give a teacher 
or student a conception of the genius of American 
authorship.” 


Use in the Home. 


“The presence of such a work in the family will 
foster that love of literature which mere school 
education so often fails to develop.” 


“It is by the happy firesides of our great land, 
where the children of to-day are to be the citizens 
of to-morrow, that it should be especially welcome.” 

“It is accomplishing the object for which I pur- 
chased it. to wit: the cultivation of a taste for the 
best of American literature by my wife and chil- 
dren. Nota “ passes that they do not consult 
one or more of the volumes, and often I find 
each with a volume in hand.”’ 


As a Work of Referetice. 


“It is in almost as constant use as the dictionary.” 


‘There is hardly a day that we do not refer to it 
and usually find the exact thing we want.”’ 


“‘ As areference book for students in our literature 
nothing so valuable has ever been published.” 


As a History. 


‘Valuable not alone as a literary collection but 
as well as a chronological history of our country.” 


“A set of this work —_ to be in me | school 
in order that passages might be read or referred to 
in connection with the study of our country’s his- 
tory ”’ 


“‘One can, in a short time, trace the lines of pro- 
gress through every period and every department.” 


It is Entertaining. 


‘‘ During my evening hours, after I have left my 
office, I find the work very entertaining and instruc- 
tive.” 

“In addition to its class use the volumes have 
been quite freely and generally used by pupils of 
the high school in moments of leisure. To the 
pupils of all the classes it has been a treasury of 
surprise and pleasure aud has thus aided in disci- 
pline as well as in scholarship.”’ 

“The ‘Library’ is a revelation to the student, 
a solace and delight to the wise, anda King Solo- 
mon’s Mine of mental wealth to the lovers of in- 
tellectual joys.”’ 


For The Man of Business. 


‘They are just such a thing as a business man 
who is inclined to literature should have.”’ 

‘*Reading to a business man is recreation and 
these books certainly afford that.” 


‘‘I wanted something good to read in odd hours ; 
something to rest me when I am tired of twenty 
years’ strain of law book reading and of trials, and 
thinking of my clients’ troubles and my own.” 


It is Patriotic. 


‘*Let every man, woman and child in our country 
have access to it and we need not fear for the safety 
of our flag.’’ 

“T can think of nothing that has given me a 
deeper, more patriotic fervor, inspired a nobler 

ride in America, and awakened a more general 
eve of country than the reading of these volumes.”’ 

‘““We know of no better means of stimulating 
patriotism than by a study of the Colonial, Revolu- 
tionary and other eras of our literature. 


It Makes Rare Books Accessible. 


‘*Especially I find it full of interest from the 
great number and variety of extracts from writers 
whose works it is difficult or impossible to procure.” 

“Volumes I, and II. are especially designed, it 
seems to me, for men who are not within easy reach 
of libraries such as the Astor.” 

‘The earlier volumes contain extracts from works 
that are rare, out of print or forgotten, but which 
are exceedingly interesting.” 


It is Non-Sectional. 


“It covers the ground fully and fairly, Southern 
writers receiving for the first time, I believe, ina 
compilation of this sort, just appreciation and rec- 
ognition.’’ 

“‘Iam particularly well pleased with the full rep- 
resentation given to Southern writers and Southern 
views."’ 

“A book which ought to be welcomed in the South 
as well as in the North, for it is just to both sec- 
tions.” 


It is Responsive to Any Mood. 

“If one would think, or laugh, or , or feed his 
ity, or love, or charity, or 1 himself into a fury, 
¢ may choose his emotion and turn to thething 

which will lift it to an ecstasy every time.” 

“It furnishes the needs of every hour, no matter 

what the mood may be.”’ 


‘It is suitable for all moods and dispositions.” 


It Exceeds Expectations. 


“T find the volumes beyond my most sanguine 
expectations.” J 

_ ‘It has been of even greater value than we an- 
ticipated ”’ 

“‘I have just purchased a set of your agent and 
value it much higher than he pictured it. 


It Improves on Acquaintance. 


“T have been studying its interesting features 
which increase with every reading.” 

‘The longer we use it and the better we become 
acquainted with it, the more highly we value it.” 


“* My pleasure increases with every reading.” 


A Necessity. 


“Of course we could not get along without the 
invaluable ‘ Library of American Literature.’ ”’ 

“We thought to indulge ourselves in a litera 
luxury when we placed your eleven volumes of The 
Library of American Literature in our library. 
Their constant use has long since made them, like 
other improvements of modern civilization—a 
literary necessity.” 

“A necessity in all our schools where the study 
of the splendid literature of our language is pur- 
sued with thoroughness and efficiency.” 








For full particulars as to the work itself and the very easy terms of sale, send six cents in stamps for handsome pamphlet of 
specimen pages which contains portraits which are alone worth 50 cents. 


WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 22 East 16th St.,. NEW YORK. 
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HUNT & EATON’S NEW BOOKS. 





TRAVELS IN THREE CONTINENTS. 
By James M. Buckley, L.L.D. Fully illustrated. 
Octavo, 600 pages. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
Gilt top, uncut edges. $3,50, 


UP THE SUSQUEHANNA. 


By Hiles C. Pardoe, Fully illustrated, 12mo. 
180 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 4 


LAND OF THE VEDA. 
By William Butler, D.D. New edition. 


] Fully 
illustrated. 8vo. 590 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 





SKETCHES OF MEXICO, 


In Prehistoric, Primitive, Colonial and Modern 


times. By John W. Butler, D.D. 12mo. 316 
pages, Cloth, $1.00. 

OOWIKAPUN. 
By Egerton R. Young. [Illustrated. 12mo, 


240 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 





THREESCORE YEARS AND BEYOND. 
By W. H. De Puy, D.D. New edition. Fully 
illustrated. 8vo. 550 pages. Cloth, $1.75. 





HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD, 
For Mothers and Children. By Emily Hunting- 
ton Miller. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 286 pages. 
Cloth, $1.09, 





THOUGHTS ON GOD AND MAN. 
Selections from the works of Frederick William 
Robertson, ‘“‘of Brighton.’’? Edited by Joseph 
B. Burroughs, M.D. With portrait. Small 16mo. 
Colored edges. 306 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


; EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE OF 
THE BIBLE, 


Tracing every word of the text of the common 
English version of the Canonical books, and 
every occurrence of each word in regular order ; 
together with a comparative Concordance to 
the authorized and revised versions, including 
the American variations; also brief dictionaries 
of the Hebrew and Greek words of the original, 
with references to the English words. By 
James Strong, S.T.D. LL.D. 1 vol., quarto. 


1,809 pages. 
tN 6 or raceccccnnconcessntcned $6.00 net. 
TERI ROR, COUN GIDES.. 6c ccccccccccccce 8.00 ‘ 
Half Turkey Morocco, extra strong........ 10.00 ‘* 





ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES, 1895. 
A guide tothe study of the Sunday School lessons. 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut and Robert Remington 
Doherty. Fully illustrated. 8vo. 365 pages. 
Cloth, $1.25. 





THE NINE BLESSINGS. 


By Mary Harriott Norris. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


I2mo, 130 pages. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 
Selected and edited by Adelaide S. Seaverns. 
16mo, 368 pages. Cloth, $1 00; white and gold, 
$1.25; flexible morocco, solid red under gold 
edges, boxed, $3.00. 


THE KINDERGARTEN OF THE 
CHURCH. 
By Mrs. Mary J. Chisholm Foster. 
pages. Cloth, $1.00, 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHRIST. 


A study of Christian evidences. By Bradford 
Paul Raymond, D.D. 12mo. 250 pages. Cloth, 


I2mo, 227 





85 cents. 





bi OF US: COSSACK, BARNEY, 
By Mrs. Izora C. Chandler. Illustrated by the 
author. Crown 8v0. 337 pages. 
cover design. Cloth, $2.00. 


MARTHA’S MISTAKES. 
By Mrs. M. E. Bradley. Illustrated, 
348 pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


I2mo, 





THE RAID FROF BEAUSEJOUR, AND 
HOW THE CARTER BOYS LIFTED 
THE MORTGAGE. 

By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
230 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 

SARAH DAKOTA. 

By Mary E. Q. Brush. Illustrated. 
pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


THREE TIMES AND OUT. 


By Mary Lowe Dickinson. Fully illustrated. 
I2mo. 144 pages. Cloth, 75 cents. 


FOR THE SAKE O’ THE SILLER. 


By Maggie Swan. Illustrated. 12mo. 256pages. 
Cloth, 85 cents. 


Illustrated, 12mo. 





CORN FLOWER STORIES. 


Six volumes. Fully illustrated. 
in box, $1.75. 


GALA DAY BOOKS. 
Fourvolumes. By Frances Isabel Currie. Fully 
illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, in box, $1.50. 


12mo. Cloth, 








POLLY BOOKS. 
Five volumes. Fully illustrated. 
in box, $1.50. 


1z2mo. Cloth, 





The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent prepaid, in the United States, on receipt of price, by 


HUNT & EATON, PuBLisHerRs, 150 FirFtTH AvENUE, NEw YORK. 





VALUABLE GIFT BOOKS. 


Paul and Virginia. 


By BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch and numerous Illustrations by 
Maurice Leloir. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


It is believed that this standard edition of ‘‘ Paul 
and Virginia’’ with Leloir’s charming illustrations 
will prove a most acceptable addition to the series 
of illustrated foreign classics in which D. Appleton 
& Co. have published ‘‘ The Story of Colette,” “An 
Attic Philosopher in Paris,” and “‘ Picciola.’’ 


The Three Musketeers. 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas. An edition de luxe (lim- 
ited to 750 copies), with 250 illustrations by Mau- 
rice Leloir. In twovolumes. Royal8vo. Buck- 
ram, with specially designed cover, in box, $12.00. 
“Such a book lends itself to the draughtsman’s 

art, and both requires and rewards decoration. 

But it must be decoration of the best; and it has 

waited long. At length, however—I have it before 

me now—an edition has been preparéd which 
should satisfy both the lovers of black and white 
and the lovers of picturesque fiction. . . It is 
scarcely too much to say that were Alexandre Du- 
mas alive to-day to see this latest form of his great- 
est work—first published exactly fifty years ago— 
he, who loved the sumptuous with an almost trop- 
ical fervor, and built a grand theatre for the pro- 
duction of his own dramas, would weep tears of 
joy over his offspring.”,—STANLEY J. WEYMAN, in 
The Book Buyer. 


The Farmer’s Boy. 


By CLIFTON JOHNSTON, author of ‘The Country 
School in New England,” etc. With 64 Illustra- 
tions by the author. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


The memories of the farm which are cherished 
by so many dwellers in cities are preserved in this 
delightful volume in tangible form. Mr. Johnston 
follows the work and play of farm life through the 
seasons, illustrating its quaint and picturesque 
features, and presenting a volume which has, 
among other merits, that of a truthful history of life. 





Popular Astronomy. 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE HEAV- 
ENS. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Translated 
from the French by J. ELLARD GorE, F.R.A.S. 
With 3 Plates and 288 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
$4.50. 


The Dawn of Civilization. 


(EGYPT AND CHALD2:A.) By Prof. MASPERO. Ed- 
ited by the Rev. Prof. Sayck. Translated by M. 
IL. McCLure. With Map and over 470 Illustra- 
tions. 4to. Cloth. 

This volume is an attempt to put together ina 
lucid and interesting manner all that the monu- 
ments have revealed to us concerning the earliest 
civilization of Egypt and Chaldea. The period 
dealt with covers the mow of Egypt from the 
earliest date to the fourteenth dynasty, and that of 
Chaldza during its first empire. 


Schools and [lasters of Sculpture. 

By A. G. RADCLIFFE, author of ‘‘ Schools and Mas- 
ters of Painting.’? With 35 full-page Illustrations. 
1z2mo. Cloth, $3.00. 


A History of the United States 
Navy. 

From 1775 to 1894. By EDGAR STANTON MACLAy, 
A.M. With Technical Revision by Lieut. Roy C. 
SM1TH. U.S. N. Intwovolumes. With numer- 
ous Maps, Diagrams and Illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth, $7.00. 

“It fills a place which has almost escaped the at- 





tention of historians.’’-—New York Tribune. 








In the Track of the Sun. 


READINGS FROM THE DIARY OF A GLOBE 
TROTTER. By FREDERICK DIODATI THOMP- 
SON. Profusely illustrated with engravings from 
Photographs and from Drawings by Harry Fenn, 
Large 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $6.00. 

‘““Mr. Thompson is an intelligent observer, who 
describes what he has seen with humor and point. 
. . . « We know of no equally convenient and 
handsome publication illustrating a journey around 
the world.”’—7he Outlook. 

“Few ‘globe trotters’ have given their impres- 
sions of travel so comely a form as Mr. Thompson 
in this handsome illustrated volume.’’—London Sat- 
uvday Review. 


Songs of the Soil. 


With a Preface by JOEL 


By FRANK L,. STANTON. 
16mo. Cloth, gilt top, un- 


CHANDLER HARRIS. 
cut, $1.50. 





New Juvenile Books. 


Chris, the [odel-laker. A Story of New York. 
By WILLIAM O. STODDARD, author of “Little 
Smoke,” ‘‘On the Old Frontier,’’ etc. With 6 
full-page Illustrations. 1zmo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The Patriot Schoolmaster. By HEZEKIAH BUT- 
TERWORTH, author of “ The Boys of Greenway 
Court,” “In the Boyhood of Lincoln,” etc. Wit 
6 full-page Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Decatur and Somers. By MoLtity ELLiot SEA- 
WELL, author of ‘‘ Paul Jones,’’ ‘Little Jarvis,” 
= With 6 full-page Illustrations, 1z2mo. Cloth, 

1.00, 

Tadeleine’s Rescue. A Story for Girls and Boys. 
By JEANNE SCHULTZ, author of ‘‘The Story of 
Colette,” ‘‘Straight On,” etc. With many LIllus- 
trations. 8vo. Cloth, $1.00. 

The Golden Fairy Book. With 110 Illustrations 
by H. R. MILLAR. Squarer2zmo. Cloth, $2.00. 


GB Send for copy (free) of the illustrated holiday number of Appleton’s Bulletin, containing announcements of important new books. 
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* Colonial Days and Dames. 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON, author of 
“Through Colonial Doorways.” Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. dition de Luxe, 
limited to the number of subscribers. 


The extraordinary success of “Through Colonial 
Doorways” has caused the authcress to prepare 
another book on the same lines, which, like it, deals 
2 with colonial personages and incidents. The Edi- 
S tion de Luxe will be profusely illustrated by portraits 
@ and sketches, while the small paper edition has the 
necessary number of illustrations to make a delight- 
, ful Christmas gift. 





aS 


3 The Colonial Library. 
* CoLoNIAL Days AND DAMES. 
THROUGH COLONIAL Doorways. 

Two volumes. 12mo. In box, $2.50. 


Napoleon at Home. 


The Daily Life of the Emperor at the Tuileries. 
By FREDERICK Masson. With twelve full-page 
Illustrations by F. DE MyRBACH. 2 volumes. 
8vo. 

“These two handsome volumes form an addi- 
tion to Napoleonic literature which perfectly ac- 
* cords with the fashion of the present day and the 
taste which delights in domestic revelations concern- 
“ ing great personalities.”—London Daily Telegraph. 


>; Napoleon and the Fair Sex. 


* ° By FREDERICK Masson. With Numerous Illustra. 
tions in the best style of the French Art. 1 
volume. 8vo. $5.00. 


“The Works of Laurence Sterne. 


< Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, with Illustrations 
q by E. J. WHEELER. 6 volumes. 16mo. Cloth, 
a $6.00; half calf and half morocco, $13.50. Large- 
paper Edition. 150 copies printed. 50 tor 
America. 6 volumes. 8vo. Buckram, $18.00. 


Published in connection with Dent & Co., of 
London. 


Corinne, or Italy. 


By MapaME DESTAEL. Translated. With an In- 
troduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, Illustrated 
by H.S. Greig. 2 volumes. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00; 
half calf or half morocco, $4.50. Large-paper 
Edition. 100 copies printed. 50 for America. 
2volumes. 8vo. Buckram, $6.00. 


Published in connection with Dent & Co., of 
* London. 


@ Early English Ballads. 


Chosen by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Illustrated by 
W. CuBiTT Cooke. [Illustrated with about two 
hundred Illustrations. 4 volumes. 16mo. Cloth, 
$5.00; half calf or half morocco, $10.00. 


«x History of the French Revolu- 


tion. 


By Louis ADOLPHE THIERS, ex-Prime Minister of 
France. ‘Translated, with Notes and Illustra- 
tions from the most authentic sources, by FRED- 
ERIC SHOBERL. New Edition, printed from new 
type, with forty-one Illustrations on Steel en- 
graved by W!LLIAM GREATBATCH. 5 volumes. 
Svo. Cloth, $3.00 per volume; half morocco, 
$5.00 per volume. 


This Edition will be uniform with the New Edition 
2 of Thiers’s ‘ History of the Consulate and the Em- 
* pire of France,” and will be published in monthly 
@ Volumes, commencing September, 1894. Subscrip- 
es tions will be received for complete sets only by all 
& booksellers and the publishers. 
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The Birds About Us. 


By CHARLES CONRAD ABBOTT, M.D., author of 
“Recent Rambles,” “Travels in a Tree-Top,” 
ete. Illustrated with upward of seventy-five 
Bird Portraits. 1 volume. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

For every lover of birds. It is written in a familiar 

and genial style, and is not burdened with techni- 
calities, while being accurate in every particular. 


Madonna and other Poems. 


By Harrison S. Morris. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth extra, $2.00. 


This is the first collected edition of the author’s 
poems, many of which have never previously ap- 
peared in print. The edition is printed from type, 
and limited to 750 copies for America and England. 





Illustration from MADONNA. 


History of the Consulate and the 
Empire of France. 


By Louis ADOLPHE THIERS, ex-Prime Minister of 
France. Translated from the French, with the 
sanction of the author, by D. FoRBEs CAMPBELL. 
An entirely New Edition, printed from new type 
and Illustrated with thirty-six Steel Plates 
printed from the French originals. Now com- 

lete in 12 octavo volumes, with thirty-six Steel 
lates. Cloth,$36.00; half morocco, gilt top, $60.00. 

The only good edition of the English translation 

has long been out of print, and the present pub- 
lishers, in connection with an English house, have 
brought out a limited edition to meet the demand 
of the libraries and book-buyer. The last volume 
of this sumptuous edition has just been issued. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent direct by 


"J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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Books FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON.: 


The Sketch-Book. 


By WasHINGTON IRviING. New Edition. Ilus- 
trated with Engravings on Wood, from Original 
Designs. 2 volumes. 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt 
top, 34.00; half calf or half morocco, $7.00. 

The illustrations of this edition were made for 
the Artist Edition, the type is new, and the size is 
suitable for the library and the table, making the 
most desirable edition of this popular classic now 
published. 

»y 


x 


My First Book. é 


The First Literar Experiences of Walter Besant, 
James Payn, . Clark Russell, Grant Allen, © 
Hall Caine, George R. Sims, Rudyard Kipling, + 
A. Conan Doyle, M. E. Braddon, F. W. Robinson, & 
H. Rider Haggard, R. M. Ballantyne, I. Zang- 
will, Morley Roberts, David Christie Murray, & 
Marie Corelli, Jerome K. Jerome, John Strange % 
Winter, Bret Harte, ‘“‘Q,” Robert Louis Steven- © 
son, and Robert Buchanan. With an Introduc- % 
tion by JERomMe K. JERoME. Profusely Illus- © 
trated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


Tom Cringle’s Log. : 


By MICHAEL Scott. 2 volumes 16mo. Cloth, 
$2.00; half calf or half morocco, $4.50. x 


Cruise of the ‘‘ Midge.” 


Se 
By MICHAEL Scott. 2 volumes. 16mo. Cloth, 
$2.00; half calf or half morocco, $4.50. 
“Two books which we never fail to peruse every 
ear are ‘Tom Cringle’s Log’ and the ‘ Cruise of the +, 
idge,’ in which humor and pathos, the most © 
gorgeous descriptions, and the most thrilling narra- 
tives so marvellously intermingle.”"—London City @ 
Journal. 


Pen and Pencil Sketches. 


By Henry Stacy Marks, R.A. With four Photo- © 
ty Plates and one hundred and twenty- 
our fac-simile Illustrations. 2 volumes. 8vo, 
Irish linen, gilt, $8.00. 5 
There will be included in the volume many une \ 
published drawings left by Fred. Walker, the re- 2 
markable young English artist, who is drawn by Du “S 
Maurier in the character of “ Little Billee” in Trilby. 


Thomas A’Kempis’s Imitation of < 
Christ. 


Edited by CANON FARRAR. Illustrated by New © 
and Quaint Illustrations. Illuminated with +% 
Initial Letters, making the most desirable Edi- © 
tion published. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50; limp mo- 


rocco, $4.00. ~ 
, o% 
Two Girls. 2% 
A Book for Young Girls. By Amy E. BLANCHA = 
author of “‘ Twenty Little Maidens.” Illustra One 
by Ipa WauGH. 12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. 
— 
Olivia. 
A Book for Girls. By MARY LOUISE MOLESWORTH. @ 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. <a 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. @ 
New Edition. Profusely Illustrated by E. A, % 
LEMAN. 4to. Cloth, $1.50. . 
Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer @ 


of the world. 


Topographical, Statistical, Historical. 1 volume, 4 
rown 8vo. Uniform with Reader’s Reference 
Library. Half morocco, $2.50. 

This book does not claim to be exhaustive. Its 
aim has been to tell everything that may be rea- 
sonably wanted about every place likely to be <* 
looked for. 
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THE AUTHORS’ LIBRARY 


(COPYRIGHT SERIES). 
No 8. JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE SECRET OF A LETTER. 


By GERTRUDE WARDEN, author of ‘‘A Race for 
Love,”’ etc., etc. 
“ Rapid, Racy and Readable,” 


ORDER AT ONCE. 
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No. 1. Fourth Edition. 
*¢‘A TERRIBLE FAMILY.”’ 

By FLORENCE WARDEN, author of ‘‘ The House on 
the Marsh,” ‘“Adela’s Ordeal,” ‘‘A Perfect Fool,” 
etc. 

No. 2. Second Edition. 


**¢CLEAR THE TRACK.”’ 


From the German of E. WERNER. 


No. 3. 
**¢FOR MY OWN SAKE.’’ 


From the German of MARIE BERNHARD. 


No. 4. 
‘¢ THE SURRENDER OF [IARGARET 
BELLARMINE.” 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
No. 5. 
*‘ADELA’S ORDEAL.’ 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


No. 6. 
‘¢ THE PEARL.’’ 
From the German of MARIE BERNHARD. 
of ‘ For My Own Sake,” etc. 


No. 7. 
‘«¢A PERFECT FOOL.”’’ 
By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 
Prices (Postpaid). 
r Covers, Sewn Bound, - $0.50 per Vol. 
dition, Cloth Bound, 1.25 per Vol. 


Author 


Stout Pa 
Library 


The International News Company, 
83 and 85 DUANE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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AKE UP, OLD MAN— 


Zen WAKE UP ! 


BE A BOOK-KEEPER— 
BE A FIRST-CLASS BOOK-KEEPER ! 


You will never fall asleep over your 
work or be troubled over long columns of figures, 
if you will purchase and master the contents of 
‘* Goopwin’s IMPROVED BooK-KEEPING AND Busi- 
ness Manuat.” This book is not a luxury, but a 
necessity— particularly to the progressive. It 
leads directly to money-making and money sav- 
ing. You must have it some day, Don’t wait 
until you need it so badly that you will have to 
TELEGRAPH for it, as many others have done, 
but send for a descriptive pamphlet at once, upon 
receipt of which you will surely order a copy of the 
book. §@ "Size of book, 714x104 inches ; 293 
pages ; printed in red and black ; richly bound. 
Sixteenth Edition. 42,364 copies sold and 4,152 
testimonials received up to Saturday, Nov. 10, 
1894. PRICE, $3.00. Curt THis carD ouT 
AND SAVE IT, as it will not appear again. Address 
all orders exactly as follows : 


J. H. GOODWIN, 


Room 797, 1215 Broadway, New York. 





‘¢s500 Places to 
Sell Manuscript.”’ 


A complete guide for the marketing of manu- 
scripts. Gives addresses of all publications that 
buy, and shows their various needs. Invaluable to 
all writers—but money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Price, $1.00. Circular free. 


The Chronicle Press, Franklin, Ohio. 


‘e 


IN THE SELECTION OF r 


A CHOICE CIFT 


or of an addition to one’s library, elegance ‘ : 
and usefulness will be found combined in 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Successor of the 
“* Unabridged.’”’ 


Standard of the 
| U.S. Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. 
Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the 
Schoolbooks. 

Warmly com- 
mended by eve 
State Superintend- 
ent of Schools, and 
other Educators al- 
most without num- 
ber. 

A College President writes: “For 
“ease with which the eye finds the 
“word sought, for accuracy of defini- 
“tion, for effective methods in indi- 
“cating pronunciation, for terse yet 
“comprehensive statements of facts, 
“and for practical use as a working 
“ dictionary,‘ Webster’s International’ 
“excels any other single volume.” 

The One Great Standard Authority, { 
So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice U.S. e 
Supreme Court. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CoO., Publishers, , 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
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ug Send to the publishers for free pemphist. 
u@~ Do not buy cheap reprints of ancient editions. «¢ 














RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


LATEST BOOKS. 
BIRTH OF A SOUL. 


By Mrs. A. PHILLIPS, author of “Man Pro- 
poses,”’ ‘‘ Benedicta,’’ etc. Rialto Series, No. 
65. Price, 50 cents, 


‘«'The Birth of a Soul,” which is called ‘‘ a psycho- 
logical study,’’ is a book that should be bought and 
read, and then re-read and pondered over. It 
teaches many lessons without preaching one: it 
impresses many truths without being unduly in- 
sistent, and the lessons and truths are conveyed 
with such a delicate sense of the fitness of things 
that the flow of the narrative is never interrupted, 
nor is the interest of the reader in the story, asa 
story, broken into by the discovery that he is being 
taught and lectured whether he willitorno. Altc- 
gether it is quite one of the best books of the year. 
—Boston Times 


HIDDEN DEPTHS. 
By F. M. F. SKENE. : 
With a preface by the world-renowned philan- 
thropist, WM. SHEPHERD ALLEN, M. P., which, 
together with our preface will cause unusual contro- 
versy among the reading public. Rialto Series, 
No, 66. Price, 50 cents. . 


49 SPECIAL NOTICE. 


On account of the repeated demands for a cheap 
edition of MARAH ELLIS RYAN’s latest success : 


A FLOWER OF FRANCE, 
we have decided to issue it in the Rialto Series 
early in January. 


REED’S RULES. 

A MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY LAW. 
By the Hon, THOMAS B. REED, Ex-Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 232 pages, size, 
4x6 inches. Handy for the pocket. Price, in 
cloth cover, 75 cents; full seal grain flexible 
leather, $1.25. 

“Reasonable, right, and rigid.’—J. STERLING 

Morton, Secretary of Agriculture. 
“TIT commend the book most highly.”—W. Mc- 
KINLEy, Governor of Ohio. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
NEW YORK. 


and Literary Weekly 
Newspaper of the 
World. 





The past record of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is an earnest of what it will be in 
the future. 

It maintains a high standard from 
year to year, and furnishes a newspaper 
unsurpassed in the variety, quality and 
quantity of the literature it offers, in the 
representative character of its contribu- 
tors, and in the breadth, ability and vigor 
of its editorial discussions. 

During the past year THE INDE- 
PENDENT has printed 1,050 columns 
of reading matter, equivalent in octavo 
volumes to Bancroft’s complete “ History 
of the United States’’ twice over, with 
three volumes to spare. 

It has printed during the same time 
over 200 original poems, from the pens 
of the leading American, English and 
Canadian poets. 

It makes a specialty of short stories 
for old and young—bright, readable ones 
of unexceptionable tone and literary 
merit. 

It gives a complete religious history 
of the times,-in addition to full reports 
of all important religious assemblages 
at home and abroad. It prints fresh 
letters from all mission fields through- 
out the world. 

There is no weekly newspaper printed 
in the English language so instructive, 
so necessary and useful to all classes 
and conditions of society as THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. 

It makes its terms of subscription so 
favorable that few people have any ex- 
cuse for not reading it habitually. 


TERIIS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


One month......... $ 25|Six months........ $1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months....... 2 25 
Four months...... EOD] ONS PERE. ccccccccse 3 00 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. 
Specimen copies free. 


“TRIAL TRIP,” one month, 25 cents. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


(P. O. Box 2787) 





New York. 
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NEV BOOES. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 


Have you a 
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Correspondent 


In New York Paw 


ae 


Any Books mentioned 
on pages 572,573 and 574, 
or any Periodical mentioned 
on page 575 of this number 
of Current Literature, 


will be supplied on receipt of order 
and price. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Subscriptions received for any 
periodical, domestic 
or foreign. 
Address : 


The New York News Company, 


26 CITY HALL PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 





2 Southern 
= They ; 
Magazine 


IS NOT SATISFIED 


with being ‘‘the Best Magazine ever pub- 


“* lished in the South.” 


It wishes to cover thoroughly the whole 
field ; to visit regularly every reading family 
in the South. 

To do this, its subscription price has been 


Reduced to $1.50 a Year, 


beginning with the October number. BUT 
3) — the Magazine will continue to grow better 
in quality, anid to merit the 


Words of Praise it Receives. 


“THE SOUTHERN MaGaZINE is a handsomely 
illustrated and well edited literary magazine, able 
to compare without disfavor with the best monthly 
* journals of the metropolis.’”” Review of Reviews, 
May, 1894. 

) Our circulation has increased tenfold in 

the past year, but we are after the 100,000 
mark, 


Send 10 cents for sample copy, to 








Y Rew Book for Girls 
by Hora Perry. ’ 


Horr BENHAM. By Norah Perry, author 
of ‘‘Another Flock of Girls,’’ ‘“‘A Rosebud 
Garden of Girls,” etc. With 8 full-page 
illustrations by Frank T. Merrill, 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


Three Beroines of 
Hew England Romance. 


I. PRISCILLA, by Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford. II. AGNES SURRIAGE, by Alice 
Brown. III. MARTHA HILTON, by Louise 
Imogen Guiney. With notes on the towns 
in which they lived, and about 8o illustra- 
tions, including numerous full-page pic- 
tures, by Edmund H. Garrett. 12mo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $2.00. 


Y Rew Volume of Stories 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“With Sire and Sword.” 


LILLIAN Morris, and Other Stories. By 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from the 
Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. With illustra- 
tions by Edmund H. Garrett. 16mo. White 
and gold, $1.25. (Uniform with ‘‘ Yanko 
the Musician, and Other Stories,’ by the 
same author.) 






































Centuries Apart. 


A Romance. By Edward T. Bouvé. With 
full-page illustrations by W. St. John Har- 
per. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 








The Dapoleon Romances 
by Alexandre Dumas. 


Six new volumes in the Library Edition 
of the Romances of Alexandre Dumas. 
With 12 etchings and photogravures, and 
12 half-tone plates, including historical por- 
traits and original illustrations by E. Van 
Muyden, Edmund H. Garrett, Félix Oudart, 
and Frank T. Merrill. 6 vols. I2mo, In 
box. Decorated cloth, gilt top, $9.00; plain 
cloth, gilt top, $7.50. 


The new volumes embrace: I. The Companions 
of Jehu. 2 vols. II. The Whites and the Blues, 
2vols. Forming ‘‘The Napoleon Romances.”’ III. 
The She-Wolves of Machecoul and the Corsican 
Brothers. 2 vols. 


By the Author of 
Modern Rorsemanship. 


CURB, SNAFFLE AND Spur. A Method 
of Training Young Horses for the Cavalry 
Service and for General Use under the 
Saddle. By Edward L. Anderson, author 
of ‘‘ Modern Horsemanship.’? With 31 half- 
tone illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Romances of Victor Ange. 
Hew Volumes. 


I. HANS OF ICELAND. II. BUG-JARGAL, 
CLAUDE GUEUX, and THE LAstT DAY OF A 
CONDEMNED. Completing the Library 
Edition of Victor Hugo’s Romances. With 
plates. 12mo. Per volume, decorated cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50; plain cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


| Hervo.— Tales of Jreland, | 


By Jeremiah Austin. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $2.00 Uniform with this volume, 
‘*Myths and Folk-lore of Ireland,’ and 
‘‘Myths and Folk-tales of the Russians, 
Western Slavs and Magyars.”’ 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 



































(INCORPORATED), 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Pictures of Swedish Life; or, Svea and 
Her Children. 


By Mrs. Woops BAKER. With 24 full-page and 
numerous Text Illustrations. 410 pages. 8vo. 
Cloth ornamental, $3.75. 

The author, an American woman, has lived for 
many years in Sweden, and has had unusual advan- 
tages in the preparation of this volume. Her ob- 
ject has been to portray the land and life of its peo- 
ple of to-day, on the background of an historic 
setting. The material is well arranged and graph- 
ically presented. We know of no other volume in 
which the general reader can find so comprehen- 
sive a view of Sweden, or one more brightly and 
fully shown. The illustrations are of a Eind that 
‘‘illustrate.’’ 


The Life of Daniel De Foe. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, author of ‘‘ The Life of Wil- 
liam Co tr.’ With 4 Portraits and 23 other 
Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $3.75. Am imported 
edition, The book is published in England at 
one guinea. 


“With the personality of no eminent man of 
letters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
is the public less familiar than that of Daniel De 
Foe. . . . Biographers have been sooccupied in 
gathering together facts concerning his writings, 
especially those of the obscurer kind, and trying to 
discover fresh writings, and have devoted so much 
space to the consideration of his position as a poli- 
tician, that the man himself and his inner life have 
been almost lost sight of. . Another feature 
of this work is my venturing to submit what I 
believe to be the true key to ‘Robinson Crusoe.’’’ 
—Exiract from Preface. 

“A noble biography.”’—Literary World, London. 


In Cairo and Jerusalem. 


An Eastern Note-book. By MARY THORN CARPEN- 
TER, author of *“‘A Girl’s Winter in India.”’ 
12mo. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

Those who recall ‘‘A Girl’s Winter in India” will 
welcome this new volume by the same author. In 
her wanderings in old Cairo and the regions round- 
about, and thence to Jaffa and Jerusalem, she saw 
with an observing woman’s eye some things which 
many a_ traveller overlooks, and has given us a 
series of impressionist pictures every way pleasing 
and instructive. 

Also a new edition of A Girl’s Winter in India. 
12mo, fully illustrated. Cloth ornamental, $1.50. 
The two volumes in a box, $2.50. 


The Story of Two Noble Lives. 


Charlotte, Countess Canning, and Louisa, Mar- 
chioness of Waterford. By AvuGustus J. C. 
HaRE, author of “‘A Quiet Life,” ‘ Walks in 
Rome,’’ etc. With 2 portraits engraved on steel, 
8 portraits in photogravure, 14 plates in photo- 
gravure from Lady Waterford’s sketches, and 
25 wood-cuts from sketches by the author, etc, 
Three volumes, Crown 8vo. Cloth, $8.00 we. 

Charlotte Stuart married the Hon. Charles Can- 
ning, who, in 1855, was appointed Governor-Gen- 
eral of India, and subsequently became the first 

Vice-Royalofthe Empire. Her sister Louisa was 

the wife of the Marquis of Waterford. The two 

sisters not only bore a noble part in the social and 
litical circles of the period, but were remarkable 
or the simplicity and religious devotedness of their 


’ daily lives. There are many pen-pictures of life on 


the Continent and in the East. 
Gypsying Beyond the Sea. 

From English Fields to Salerno Shores. By Wi1- 
LIAM BEMENT LENT. Two volumes. 16mo. 
With 18 full-page photogravure Illustrations. 
Daintily bound in ornamental cloth, gilt sides, 
in a box, $4.00 per set. Also in cloth, plain 
stamping, $3.00. 

The Author travelled in a leisurely way through 
England into Wales, Scotland, Germany, and 
Switzerland, and thence passed on through Hol- 
land, France and Russia, to roam finally through 
Italy. In his record of these wanderings he shows 
himself a carefuland thoughtful observer, who 
studies Nature and Art and ‘“‘things’’ more than 

— The illustrations add to the charm of the 

ook. 


The Highway of Letters, and its Echoes 
of Famous Footsteps (Fleet 
Street, London). 


By THOMAS ARCHER. Small 8vo, cloth, profusely 
illustrated, $2.00. 


Mr. Archer has written of Fleet Street, and the 
celebrities who have been connected with that 
famous thoroughfare or its neighborhood,’ from 
Chaucer’s time down toa date very near our own. 
. . . . The narrative is a light, gossipy one, with 
a flavor of the antiquarian spirit and enlivened by 
many an anecdote. The rise of the English the- 
atre, of printing, journalism, club life, the changes 
in dress and social custom, and many kindred mat- 
ters Mr. Archer has told us about in the quiet way 
of one who is familiar with his topics and fond of 
them. 





For sale by the booksellers, or will be sent by mail on 
vecetpt of the price. 
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VOYAGE OF THE LIBERDADE. 
By Captain JosHua SLocum. 
Moliere’s Dramatic Works. 


A New Edition. Translated by KATHERINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY With 
a Preface by Bauzac, Criticisms by SAINTE-BEUVE, and portraits by 
COYPEL and MIGNARD. 6vols. 12mo0, half Russia, $1. 50 per vol. 
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African Farm.”’ 


2f 


Keynotes. 


A volume of Stories. By GEORGE EGERTON, 
“A work of genius.’’—London Speaker. 


HOR 


16mo, cloth, $1.00. A popular edition, 


vol.; 


THE MINOR TACTICS OF CHESS. 
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A collection of Love Poems for every day in the year. 
white and gold, $1.50 each. 


The World Beautiful. 


By LILIAN WHITING. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; white and gold, $1.25. 


“After all, it rests with ourselves as to whether we shall live in a World 
Beautiful.”’—FPage 10. 
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I2mo, $2.00. 


A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces in Obedience to Strategic Principle. By F. K. YouNG and E. C. HowELL, 


THE LOVER’S YEAR BOOK OF POETRY. 


By HORACE PARKER CHANDLER, Vol. 1, January to June. 


What To Do and What Not To Doin Cooking. 


CPL 


WS 


HOLIDAY HI 


Illustrated. Small 4to, cloth, $1.00. 
Dream Life and Real Life. 


A little African Story. By OLIVE SCHREINER, author of ‘The Story of an 
16mo, cloth, 60 cents, 


Author’s Edition of 


George [leredith’s Novels. 


Bound in Library Style. 
Crown 8vo edition, $2.00; half calf extra, $25.00 per set. 


10 vols, 16mo, cloth, $1 50 per 


16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


16mo. Vol. 2, July to December, $1.25 each; 4 


Boston Cook-Book. 
By Mrs. D. A. LINCOLN, 


THE LITTLE LADY OF THE HORSE. 


By EVELYN RAYMOND. With 21 illustrations by FRANK T. MERRILL, Small 4to, cloth, $1.50. 


Not Quite Eighteen. 


By SUSAN COOLIDGE. A volume of stories, Illustrated by JEssrE McDER- 
MOTT. 16mo, cloth, $1.25 


By A. G. PLYMPTON. 
FATHER GANDER’S MELODIES. 


For Mother Goose’s Grandchildren. By ADELAIDE F. SAMUELS. 


Another Girl’s Experience. | 


A Story for Girls. By LEIGH WEBSTER. Illustrated by JEsste MCDERMOTT. 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. cloth, $1.25. 


Penelope Prig and Other Stories. 7 


By A. G. PLyMpTON. Illustrated by the author. Small 4to, cloth, $1.00. 


by MERRILL. 





(Keats) - - - $ 


(Shelley) - - ° 


1.00 | Far From To-day. 
1.00 | 

1.5 
I. 


Roses of Romance. 
Flowers of Fancy. 
Baizac’s Novels. 
Austen’s Novels. 


Daily Strength. 
| Chas. Sumner. 
Aim of Life. (Moxom) 


29 vols. Each - - - oO 
I2vols. Each - 25 


Be AT ALL BOOK STORES, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 





Illustrated by LILLIAN TRASK HARLOW. 


(Mal ) 


(Pierce) 4v ols. 


Publishers, 


Rags and Velvet Gowns. 


Illustrated by the author. 
paper sides, 50 cents. 


Square 12mo, cloth back, 


$1. 25. 


» 


Small 4to, cloth, 


Jolly Good Times To-day. 


By Mary P. WELLS SMITH. 


The Kingdom of Coins. 


A Tale for Children of all Ages. 
A new an 


Illustrated by JESSIE MCDERMOTT. 1I6mo, 


Illustrated ( 
Small 4to, 60 cents, 


By JOHN BRADLEY GILMAN, 
improved edition. 


$1.00 
1.00 
12.00 
1,00 


POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Boston. 





Presenting Artistic and 
Literary Features of. . 
Unusual Merit....+++ 


Super Christmas Publications Now Ready, 


ISSUED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


The Grand Christmas Double Numbers 


=a. 





Price, $0.50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
-50 


THE LONDON GRAPHIC, 
PEARS’ PICTORIAL, 
HOLLY LEAVES, 
YULETIDE, 
CHATTERBOX CHRISTMAS-BOX, 
LADY’S PICTORIAL, 
BLACK AND WHITE, 


ART ANNUAL, the Christmas Number of the Art Journal, 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, English Text, 


LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, French 
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THESE ARE THE ORIGINAL ISSUES OF 


The Finest Christmas Numbers in the World. 


THEY ARE FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS AND 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEws ComMPANY, 
Importers and Exporters of Newspapers, Periodicals and Books. 


One door East of Broadway. Nos. 83 and 85 DUANE ST., NEW YORE, 


Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic, 








French and English School. Bridgeton, New Jersey, Seven Gables. 


THE MIssES WELDON, Mrs. Westcott’s Boarding School for girls. 
Certificate admits to Smith College. Special 
students received. Native French and Ger- 


man teachers. Climate mild and dry. 


331 So. 17th Street, Philadelphia. 





Vacation classes travel abroad. 
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BUY IT! TRY IT! 


“THE 
REAT DIVIDE 
Push it along—it’s a good thing. 


10c. a Copy. 
AT ALL NEWS-STANDS. 


Subscription, $1.00 a year. 


ADDRESS, 


THE GREAT DIVIDE, 


Manhattan Building, CHICAGO. 





KATE 
FIELD’S 
WASHINGTON 


Is the brightest unillustrated 
weekly in America, the 
most 

Quoted paper in this country 
and 

Everywhere else. Send stamp for 
a sample copy to 39 Cor- 
coran Building. You will § 
be sure to.want it all $ 


Every Week. 
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-OF NAPOLEON__- 


Emperor ! 


A Life that reads like a Romance—Napoleon’s School Days—His Early 
Vicissitudes—Military Training—The Reign of Terror—Josephine—Mar- 
riage and Divorce—Maria Theresa—His Egyptian Campaign—The Battle 
of the Pyramids—Marengo—Austerlitz—Jena—Wagram—tThe Invasion of 
Russia—The Burning of Moscow—The Retreat—Elba—The Hundred Days 


General! First Consul ! 





—Waterloo—Exile—Death. 


The Latest and best biography of “‘the man of destiny.”’ 
Now beginning in the 
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THE BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
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CEN CO., 33 Union Square, New York. 
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What better way spend the Winter 


No matter how much you have read of Napoleon, this New Life by Prof. Sloane, 
of Princeton, will interest you. Here is the concentration of all the lives and me- 
moirs, magnificently illustrated, accurate in every particular, absorbing in interest. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
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Ready Saturday, December Ist, will contain in addition to interesting chapters 
in the Napoleon Life, Rudyard Kipling’s first American story, “‘A Walking 
Delegate ;’’ first chapters of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s new novel “‘An Errant 
Wooing; ’’ second installment of Marion Crawford’s, ‘‘ Cosa Braccio,’’ a tale of 
Italian life, begun in November ; six complete stories, Christmas poems, 25 full 
page pictures and other illustrations, etc. Sold everywhere. On and after 
‘ , ; December Ist, new yearly subscribers to THE CENTURY, who begin with 
this December number, will receive, free of charge, a copy of the November number, which begins the volume and contains the 
openin aa of the Napoleon Life, Marion Crawford’s novel, etc. Price, $4.00 a year. All dealers or the publishers: THE 





Str. NICHOLAS has a great program 
prepared for 1895. ‘‘The best of chil- 
dren's magazines” is now the only high- 
class monthly for young folks published 
in America. It is without a rival. 

Rudyard Kipling’s famous ‘‘ Jungle 
Stories,’’ a great feature of St. NICHOLAS 
in 1894, will be continued. While their 
elders are reading Prof. Sloane’s Life of 
Napoleon in THE CENTURY, the boys 
J and girls will be enjoying a story life of 
7 the great Emperor, told by Elbridge S. 
Brooks, and superbly illustrated. The 
hero of **A Boy of The First Empire’’ 
renders a service to Napoleon, becomes 
one of his pages, and finally an aide. As 
such he is with him at the most critical 
times of his life. The story is a truthful 
and accurate account, based upon the best authorities and veri- 
fied by the latest information, of the life of ‘‘the man of des- 
tiny.” A capital story for school reading. das 

‘¢ The Quadrupeds of North America,’’ entertaining and 
up-to-date chapters on animals, will be contributed by the well- 
known naturalist, Prof. W. T. Hornaday, and Theodore 








ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


““ We cannot urge the attention of teachers too strongly to ‘ St. Nicholas’ as a means of supplementary readings.” —SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Roosevelt will write a series to be called ** Hero-Tales from 
American History,’’ recounting famous deeds of heroism which 
oung people ought to know more about. Prof. Brander 
atthews will include in his entertaining papers on ‘* The 
Great American Authors’’ accounts of the lives of Bryant, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, Poe, and Lowell. 
The Serial Stories are many,—‘*‘ Chris and the Wonder- 
ful Lamp,’’ ‘‘The Three Freshmen,’’ ‘‘Teddy and Car- 
rots,’’ and one by Frances Courtenay Baylor. ‘* West 
Point ’’ will receive attention from Lieut. Putnam, and Life on 
a Man-of-War will be interestingly described in four papers by 
Ensign Elliot, of the flag-ship ‘‘ Chicago.” 

Stories of Famous Horses in history and mythology—Bu- 
cephalus, Napoleon’s and Sheridan’s horses, etc.—will be told by 
James Baldwin, author of ‘‘ Stories from Northern Myths.” City 
Fire Departments will be treated, and there will be two or 
three papers on The Boys’ Brigade. 

Can you afford to be without St. NICHOLAS? New subscrip- 
tions should begin with November, the 
first issue of the new year. Price, $3.00. 
Subscribe through dealers, or remit by 
check, draft, or money-order to 

THE CENTURY ‘CO., 
Union Square, New York City. 


Copyright, 1894, by Tus 
Century Co. 





Books FoR BOYS AND GinRniuUs. 


The Century Book for Young Ameri-| The Land of Pluck. By Mary Mapes| The Jungle Book. By Rudyard Kip- 
cans. ‘The Story of the Government,” | Dodge, author of ‘‘ Hans Brinker.” Stories | ling. One o 


this season’s great successes. 





by B.S. Brooks, describing in attractive 
story-form the visit ofa party of bright 
young people to Washington, who, begin- 
ning with the Constitution, investigate 
thoroughly the government of the United 
States. A great book for supplemental 
school reading, blending the interest of a 
story with the helpfulness of a history. 
Magnificently illustrated with over 200 
engravings, $1.50. 

Donald and Dorothy. A new edition 
now ready of this meee book by Mary 
Mapes Dodge, which has already delighted 
thousands of boys and girls, $1.50. 
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and sketches for young people about Hol- 
land, with some on other subjects. Richly 
illustrated, $1.50. 

Some Strange Corners of our Country. 
A delightful book of nearly 300 pages by 
Charles F. Lummis, describing some of 
the out-of-the-way wonders of the world 
to be seen herein our own country. Il- 
lustrated, $1.50. 

The Man who [Married the [Moon. A 
collection of Indian folk-stories by Charles 
F. Lummis. Instructive er 
} and stories altogether. Illustrated, 

1.50. 
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The Sunday School Times says : ‘‘ Mr. Kip- 
ling’s best bid for immortality. .. . It 
deserves a place in the first fifty volumes 
bought for a Sunday-school library.” 
Charles D. Warner says that ‘‘ nothing 
about animals since Ajsop’s Fables can be 
compared toit.” $1.50. 


Lady Jane. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. 
A story that every boy and girl ought to 
read. Universally called ‘‘a children’s 
classic.” $1.50. 


Toinette’s Philip. A new book by the 
author of ‘‘ Lady Jane.” $1.50. 


Published by THE CENTURY CO., New York, and sold everywhere. 
Send for our beautifully illustrated pamphlet, ‘‘ The Century Co. and Its Work.” Free to those who mention this paper. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’ 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
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Their Wedding Journey. 


By W. D. Howe.ts. Holiday Edition. With 
over 80 illustrations, many full-page, by Clifford 
Carleton. Artistically bound, with cover slip, after 
designs by Mrs. Henry Whitman. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


The Last Leaf. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. New Holiday 
Edition. With a — Prefatory Note by Dr. 
Holmes, reproduced in fac-simile of his hand- 
writing. Illustrated from designs by F. Hopkinson 
Smith and George Wharton Edwards, Crown 8vo, 
tastefully bound, $1.50. 


The Oliver Wendell Holmes Year-Book. 


Containing selections from Dr. Holmes’s Prose and 
Poetry. With a fine Portrait. Attractively bound, 
$1.00. 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


In the wonderful translation by EDWARD FITz- 
GERALD. With a biography of Omar Khayyam, and 
a biographical sketch of Mr. Fitzgerald. With 56 
superb illustrations by Elihu Vedder. /opular 
Edition. Crown 8vo, $5.00, 


The Story of a Bad Boy. 


By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. A Holiday Edt- 
tion of this famous story. With numerous admir- 
able illustrations by A. B. Frost. Crown 8vo, finely 
printed and bound in unique style, $2.00. 


Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His 
Queer Country. 


A delightful book for young and old. By JoEL 
CHANDLER HARRIS, author of ‘‘ Uncle Remus and 
his Friends,”’ ‘‘ Nights with Uncle Remus,” etc. 
With 32 artistic and extremely interesting pictures 
by Oliver Herford, Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Pushing to the Front; or, Success 
Under Difficulties. 


A very stimulating book, full of interesting anec- 
dotes, showing how the victory over obstacles is 
gained by will, pluck, and persistency. By O. S. 
MARDEN. With 24 excellent Portraits of Famous 
Persons. Crown 8vo, $1.50. A notable Holiday gift. 


Talk at a Country House. 


Interesting imaginary conversations, at an Eng- 
lish country house, on famous Englishmen, Eng- 
lish society, politics, and literature; Assyrian in- 
scriptions, etc. By Sir EDWARD STRACHEY. With 
a portrait and engraved title page 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


Religious Progress. 


A small book on a large subject treated with ad- 
mirable learning, rare breadth of view, and a finely 
tolerant spirit. By A. V. G. ALLEN, author of ‘‘ The 
Continuity of Christian Thought.” 16mo, $1.00 


Timothy’s Quest. 


A fine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. W1GGIN’s 
most popular stories. Very fully and artistically 
illustrated by OLIVER HERFORD, and attractively 
bound, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


When Molly Was Six. 


A delightful story, simple, natural, engaging, and 
of charming literary quality, by ELizaA ORNE 
WHITE, author of ‘‘ Winterborough.” With illus- 
trations by KATHARINE PYLE. An exquisite hollt- 
day book. Square 16mo, $1.00. 


Three Boys on an Electrical Boat. 


A thoroughly interesting and exciting story of 
the adventures of three boys, who learned a great 
deal, practically, of the wonders of electricity. By 
JOHN TROWBRIDGE, Professor in Harvard Univer- 
sity. 16mo, $1.00. 


** For sale by all Booksellers. 





A Century of Charades. 


A hundred original charades, ingenious in con- 
ception, very skillful in execution, and poetical in 
form. By WILLIAM BELLAMY. 18mo, $1.00. 


Fagots for the Fireside. 


150 Entertaining Games for Fireside and Field. 
By LucretTi4 P. HALE. A new and enlarged edition, 
containing among other things instructions for 
playing Golf. t12mo, $1.25. 


Sweet Clover: A Romance of the 
White City. 


A charming love story inwoven with phases of 
the Great Fair, by CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, author 
of ‘“‘ Next Door,” “Dr. Latimer,” ‘‘ Miss Bagg’s 
Secretary,’’ etc 16mo, $1.25. 


Coeur d’Alene. 


A dramatic account of riots in the Coeur d’Alene 
mines in 1892, with an engaging love story, by 
Mary HALLOcK Foote, author of ‘‘ John Bode- 
win’s Testimony,”’ ‘‘ The Led-Horse Claim,”’ ‘In 
Exile,’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Philip and His Wife. 


A strong story with a noble purpose, told with 
great power and grace, by Mrs. DELAND, author of 
** John Ward, Preacher,”’ ‘‘ Sidney,” ‘‘ Mr. Tommy 
Dove,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Great Refusal: 


Letters from a Dreamerin Gotham. A romance 
in which the sentiment is cherished mostly by the 
‘*dreamer,”’ who writes in admirable style of many 
interesting things besides love. By PauL E. More. 
16mo, $1.00. 


Lucy Larcom: Life, Letters, and 
Diary. ; 
A book of great interest about one of the noblest 


of American women, by Rev. DANIEL D. ADDISON. 
With a Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


Master and [len: The Sermon on the 
Mountain Practiced on the Plain. 


A thoughtful book, contrasting current Chris- 
tianity with that of Christ, and illustrating the 
Beatitudes by the lives of Moses, Paul, George Fox, 
General Gordon, and George Macdonald. By Rev. 
Dr. W. B. WriGutT, author of ‘ Ancient Cities’’ 
and ‘* The World to Come.”’ 16mo, $1.25. 


Occult Japan. 


The Way of the Gods. A book of peculiar value on 
the Shinto religion of Japan, as thoroughly studied 
and personally observed by PERCIVAL LOWELL, 
author of ‘The Soul of the Far East,’ ** Noto,” 
“*Choson,”’ etc. With four illustrations. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Dr. Holmes’s Complete Works. 
PROSE AND POETRY. 


In the Riverside Edition, beautifully punt from 
large type on fine paper, and bound in excellent 
library style. With Portraits, Notes by Dr. HoLMEs, 
etc. In 13 volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, each, $1.50; 
the set, cloth, in box, $19.50; half calf, $35.75; halt 
calf, gilt top, $39.00; half levant, $52.00. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 
THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 
THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE, 

OVER THE TEACUPS. 

ELSIE VENNER. 

THE GUARDIAN ANGEL, 

A MoRTAL ANTIPATHY, 

PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME OF LIFE. 
MEDICAL Essays. 

Our HUNDRED Days IN EUROPE. 

12, 13. POEMS. 
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Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park St., BOSTON. 


11 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 
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IT WILL SURPRISE You— 


—as much as it did us to see wnat @ 
besutiful edition we were enabied to make of 


: EW 
trisreaily artistically bound in blue cloth, with covers and edges 
Finished wn , the text including over 125 illustrations prin 
ed with the best black ink and e border ( Owen Jones Gesy 
ign)in delicate blue to match the cover 

Send3isO for sample copy: When you have seéw i 
8nd shown it to your friends we are positive thet we 
Shall recewe enough orders te guarantee our publish 


8" _ Cras frown aC +Bosran~ 





‘‘ The Best Short Book on the Subject.’’ 


1) OF Fa 0 Os ten | 


The Fabian Essays 


G. BERNARD SHAW 
SIDNEY WEBB 
ANNIE BESANT 
and HUBERT BI 


WILLIAM CLARKE 

SYDNEY OLIVIER 
GRAHAM WALLACE 
AND 
yn the Fabian Society and its work, by 
edition by 


with an 
Willham 


CSSANp « 


Clarke, and an introduction to this 


EDWARD BELLAMY, 


One volume, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents 


I ale by a kse 


CHARLES E. BROWN & CO., BOSTON: 





When cailing, please ask for 
Mr. Grant. 
GIVEN AWAY. 2.53% 
Paper Cutter with every pur- 
chase over $1.00. 


LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS before buying books write 
for quotations. An asssort- 


ment of catalogues and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 


7 West 42d Street, New York. 
Mention this Advertisement and receive a discount. 


LANGUAGES MASTERED in 10 WEERS. 


Part I, (3 Lessons,) either language, sent for 25¢. 
MEISTERSCHAFT BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 
ST. AUGUSTINE issecisy's winter 


ST, AUGUSTINE NEWS is Her Immaculate 
Majesty’s Court Journal. 
RANK C. BARRY, Publisher. 


THE CRITIC 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND 
THE ARTS 


Founded 1881 by J. L. and J. B. Gilder 


THE CRITIC is the only literary weekly 
in America. Its price is $3 per year; but 
for $3.50 we will send to any NEW sub- 
scriber THE CRITIC for one year, and 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s $2 edition of the 
Poems of Longfellow (complete), or Mac- 
millan & Co.’s $1.75 edition of the Poems 
of Tennyson (complete). THE CRITIC 
and both books for $5.00. 

Send 10 cents for three sample copies. 


THE CRITIC CO., 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, 


BOOKS 
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TY, CROWELL & COMPANY'S | INEBRIETY: 


NEW Books AND NEW EDITIONS. OR NARCOMANIA; ITS ETIOLOGY, 





Abbe Daniel (The). 


By ANDRE THEURIET. Translated by 
Helen B. Dole. Photogravure frontis- 
piece, rubricated title-page, and 25 ex- 
quisite half-tone illustrations. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.00, 


;; Alhambra (The) and Sketch Book. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. Printed on 
fine paper and illustrated with 42 repro- 
ductions of photographs and original 
illustrations by eminent artists. Photo- 
gravure frontispieces. 2 volumes, I2mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, gilt 
top, $3. 00 ; haif calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


Edited by Mowpray Morris. Printed 
from new plates on fine paper, with 34 
portraits. Photogravure frontispieces. 
2 volumes, I2mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; 
white back, gilt top, "$3.00 ; half calf, 
gilt top, $6.00. 


Building of Character (The). 


By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D. D., author 
of ‘‘ Making the Most of Life,’’ etc. 16mo, 
white back, gilt top, boxed, $1.00; 
white and gold, gilt edges, $1.25 ; levant 
morocco, flexible, gilt edges, $2.50. 


& Count of Monte Cristo (The). 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Complete and 
accurate translation. Printed from new 
plates on fine paper. With 18 new il- 
lustrations by Frank T. Merrill. Photo- 
gravure frontispieces. 2 volumes, I2mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, gilt 
top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


) Faber’s Hymns. 


With 5oillustrations by L. J. BRIDGMAN. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


: Famous Leaders Among Men. 


By SARAH K. BoLTon, author of “‘ Poor 
Boys who Became Famous,” etc. With 
portraits of Napoleon, Wendell Phillips, 
Thomas Arnold, Charles Kingsley, and 
others. I2mo, cloth, uniform with pre- 
vious volumes, $1.50. 


® Golden Words for Daily Counsel. 


By ANNA H. and HUNTINGTON SMITH. 
New Edition. Tlustrated with 16 por- 
traits of eminent divines and authors. 
16mo, white and colors, gilt edges, $1.25. 


) History of the Christian Church. 


By H. C. SHELDON, Professor in Boston 
University. 5 volumes, 8vo, per set, 
$10.00. 


The Early Church. $2.00. 

The Medizval Church. $2.00. 
Modern Church. PartI. $2.00. 
Modern Church. Part II. $2.00. 
Modern Church. Part III. $2.00. 





Life and Inventions of Thomas A. 
Edison (The). 
By W. K. L. DICKSON and ANTONIA 


Dickson. With numerous drawings 
and photographs. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 
boxed, $4.50. 


lilton’s Complete Poetical Works. 
With introduction by Davip Masson, 
and biographical sketch by N. H. DOLE. 
Printed on fine paper, with 34 illustra- 
tions. Photogravure frontispieces. 2 
volumes, I2mo, cloth, $3.00; white 
back, $3.00; half calf, $6.00. 


Pelleas and [lelisande. 
Adrama by MAURICE MAETERLINCK, 
the Flemish Shakespeare. Translated 
by ERVING WINSLOW. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00. 


Scott’s Complete Poetical Works. 
With introduction by Prof. CHARLES 
Exiot Norton. Carefully edited with 
explanatory notes. Printed from new 
plates on fine paper. With 34 illustra- 
tions by eminent artists. Photogravure 
frontispieces. 2 volumes, I2mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $3.00; white back, gilt top, 
$3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


Three Musketeers (The). 

By ALEXANDRE Dumas. With new 
introduction by his son, and 250 illustra- 
tions by MAURICE LELOIR. Photogra- 
vure frontispieces. Complete and ac- 
curate translation. 2 volumes, I2mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, gilt 
top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


Twenty-five Years of Scientific 
Progress. 
A series of lectures by WM. NorTH 
Rick, Professor of Geology in Wes- 
leyan University. 16mo, 75 cents. 


Handy Volume Classics. 
Photogravure frontispieces and titles, 
and illustrations by the best artists. 
Vellum cloth, gilt top, $0.75; parti- 
cloth, gilt top, $0.75; silk, gilt edge, 
$1.00: half leather, gilt to '$r. 25; half 
calf, ft. top, $2.00; half ievant, gilt 


to 

mes wonderfully popular series now 
comprises 44 volumes of choice works 
in Prose and Poetry, representing a 
variety that appeals to almost every 
cultured taste. The additions this sea- 
son are as follows : 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 
LORD BYRON. 


Favorite Poems. Selected from Eng- 
lish and American Authors, 


Light of Asia (The). 
ARNOLD. 


Nature. Addresses and Lectures. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Representative [ien. 
WaLpo EMERSON. 


Tartarin on the Alps. By ALPHONSE 
DAUDET. 


By 


By Str EDWIN 
By 


By RALPH 


TREATIIENT AND JURISPRUDENCE. 
By NORMAN KERR, M.D., F.L.S. Third 
edition, which has been largely rewritten, 
and embraces upwards of 300 additional 
pages. S8vo, 650 pages, $3.50. 

“This volume is enormously valuable.” 

—New York Herald. 


‘“‘The best arranged and the most valu- 
wr work on this subject.—Wedical Bul- 
etin. 


SANDOW’S SYSTE!1 OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING, 
For men, women and children. 4to, 
cloth. 80 half-tone illustrations, chiefly 
from life. Fourth edition, unabridged, 


$2.00, Authoritatively declared to be the ; 


best book ever published on this subject. 


ATHLETICS FOR PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE. 


By THEO. C. KNAUFF. 422 pages. I14 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.00, A clear 
and exhaustive compendium of all games 
and pastimes. 


THE GIST OF WHIST. 


By C. E, CorFIN. Fourth edition, care- 
fully revised and brought up to date. 
Cloth, 75 cents. The most concise and 
intelligent, as well as the latest manual 
on the American game. 


THE WHITE TZAR AND OTHER 
POETII1S. 


By HENRY BEDLOW. Edition de luxe. 
Superbly illustrated. 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


ON INDIA’S FRONTIER; OR NEPAL, 
THE GURKHAS’ [MYSTERIOUS LAND. 


By HENRY BALLENTINE, M.A. (Late 
American Consulto Bombay.) A magnifi- 
cently illustrated and timely volume. 
12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


THE UNTEFPERED WIND. 


By Joanna E. Woop. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The strongest and best American novel 
of the year. —Current Literature 

A strong romance. There is infinite 
pathos in it. Miss Wood shows great 
power.—New York Times. 

A great novel is a great rarity. We 
thank Miss Wood for giving us such pic- 
tures as that strong soul Myron Holder, 
that loyal lover Homer Wilson. New 
York Herald. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers 
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J. SelWin Tail & S05 


65 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 


46 East Fourteenth St., NEW YORK. 100 Purchase St., BOSTON. | 
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LETTERS 


Ae 
¥; A Series of Letters to j\ 


the Mistress of Rudder Correspondence between General and Senator Sherman 
——— from her Former from 1837 to 1891 Edited by Racnet SHERMAN 
andmaiden By Tuornoike. With Portraits. 8vo, $3.00. etc 





‘By Mrs. James T. Fievos. 
Illustrated with Portraits, 
Autograph Fac-similes, 

8vo, $2.50. e 














; Frank R. Stockton. 
i Fully illustrated by A. B Frost. 12mo, $2.00. “A unique collection of letters, rich in material for A volume of unique literary interest. ThelateJames Jf 
\v “ One of the most delightful books Mr. Stockton has future historical history, and vitally interesting as a series T Fields left a library remarkable for its associations, } 


and especially distinguished for its personal relics of 


of unconscious self-revelations of twoeminent men Valu- wy 
men of letters. Mrs. Fields presents here a sympathetic | 


able as a contribution to history, it has the charm and 
fascination of an enthralling character-study.” 
—New York Tribune. , 


h everwritten. Itis capital reading. Mr. Frost's pictures 
\) are admirable."—W. ¥. Times. 
Rudder Grange. Illustrated by Frost. $2.00. 
The two volumes, uniform, in a box, $4.00. 


account of these treasures that will attract all interested 
in the personalities of literary men and women. 










> THE BIRDS 


CALENDAR K a 


12mo, $1.50 met. OCB Kl 






)) A Study of the Character and 
j Habits of the Elephant, Lion, 
Panther, Leopard, Jaguar, 
Tiger, Puma, Wolf, and Grizzly 
Bear By Joun Hamppen 
Porter. Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 
i “It is filled with thrilling incident and adventure and 
( 


A Christmas Recollection. By THomas Netson Pace. 

Illustrated by A. Castaigne. Small folio, $1.50. 

“ Another of Mr. Page's delightful tales of Southern life. 
The illustrations are very effective, and the volume is 
tastefully bound.”—Boston Tjmes. 

Marse Chan. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 
Meh Lady. Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 


In uniform style. Each, small folio, $1.50. 


By H. E. Parknurst. 
Illustrations. 





C 
The author describes with sympathy and enthusiasm * S 
the birds as they appear throughout the year in Central \ 
Park, the number and variety of which will surprise \ 
a) 
) 
is 
. 





is at the same time a work which will arouse a love for 
natural history."—Saston Advertiser. 


the general reader, for with this guide he will be able 
to identify every bird of importance. 


*, ’ , 

y) THE LIFE AND TIMES OF A. B. DURAND, BY JOHN DURAND. 4 

Gj Illustrated with Photogravures. Two Editions. On hand-made paper, 4to, limited to 100 copies, $17 50 ef ; square 8vo, limited to 500 copies, $6.00 net. AS 
Mr. Durand’s life is an epitome of American art history, and this volume narrates not only the artist's life, but the development of American painting during the past half-century. © 








LIFE AND LETTERS OF | HISTORY OF THE UNITED, STATES. 
ERASMUS. By E. Benjamin Anprews, President of Brown Uni- 
versity Two vols. With Maps. Cr. 8vo, $4.90. 


ge the histories of the United States Dr. Andrews’ 
work will fill a unique position, being at the same time a 
genuine piece of literature and a comprehensive story of 
the growth of the country from the earliest times down to 
the present, in a form brief and easily to be grasped. ~ ~ 


THE BURIAL OF THE GUNS,, 
By THomas NeLson Pace. 12m0, $1.25. 
Conteiniog six stories, rich in pictures of old Virginia 


life, and told with that simple, exquisite art that stamps 
Zhe goen work pone by Mr Brace, particularly | Mr. Page as the finest exponent of the old and new South 
in the Newsboys’ Lodging Houses, gives to his Saaregny 


in fiction. 
a peculiar interest. 


Dopey Ay Lae a Fa OT gw JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER. 


DEAN STANLEY. 


By R. E. Protuero and Dean BraDLey = 
Cheaper Edition. 2vols. $5.00. ey 
“It does not contain an uninteresting 7A 

or unnecessary page. It is an enchantin 

picture of the man. It isa noble record o 

one of, the English Church’s noblest min- 

isters."— The Advance. 


SEA AND LAND. 

Coast and Deep Sea Phenomena, with especial refet- 
ence to the Life of Man. By Prof. N S. Snater. 
Illustrated. $2.50 
Written in the = 's well-known, popular style, and 

fully illustrated from his photographs of pe rey ay — 

cant phases of the realm of nature with which h 











By James A Froupe 8vo, $2.50 


“The volume is one of rare value and 
% must become a historical standard.” 
—Boston Advertiser. 


LIFE OF CHARLES 
LORING BRACE. 


Chiefly Told in His Own Letters. Edited by his 
— With Portraits. 8vo, $2 50 
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views on moral and political questions. 


THREE SCORE AND TEN YEARS: 
Recollections. By W J Linton With Portrait. $2.00 

These recollections-cover an unusually long period of an 
unusually varied life, and reveal a rich fund of interesting 
reminiscences of eminent men and women, as well as of 
events with which their names are associated. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS ARE—“ Three Years of Arctic Service,” by Gen. A W. Greely, Mew Popular Edition (\ust., 
Shakspere,” a Study of Elizabethan Literature, by Barrett Wendell (12mo, $1.75); 
“Costume of Colonial Times,” 


Apthorp | (12mo, $1 50); 





By Georce W Caste. 12mo, $1.50 
Mr Cable's new novel displays his talents at their best. 
It is a remarkable picture of an old Southern town. 
HENRY KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 


Ravenshoe, 2 vols. Austin Elliot, : vol. 
The Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn, 2 vols. 
Each 12mo, $1.00. The set in a box, $5.00. 


by Mrs. Alice Morse Earle (12mo, $1.25); 





THE ODES OF HORACE. 


Translated by WituiAm E. Grapstone. 8vo, $1 50. 

The ——e “f ourninn Ge Latin of Horace into corre- 
ic, and at the same time poetical 
Hogiish’ has b been fnastered. ‘by Mr Gladstone in a manner 
that will recommend his volume to all lovers of the classics 
as an example of remarkably sympathetic and vigorous 
translation. 





8vo, $5.00); ** William 


** Musicians and Music Lovers,” and Other Musical Essays, by W F. 
“The Religions of Japan,” by William Elliott Griffis 


(12mo, $2 00); “Travels Amongst the Great Andes,” by Edward Whymper, Cheaper Edition (\\lust., 8vo, $4.00). 
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PICCINO, 
And Other Child Stories. 
By Mrs Frances Hopcson 
Burnett. Illustrated by 
R. B Birch. Square 8vo, 
uniform with ‘* Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” $1.50 


Mts. Burton Harrison writes: 
“The history of Piccino’s ‘two 


“ A most charming volume.”— Boston Advertiser. 


NORSELAND TALES. 
By H. H. Bovesen. Illustrated. 12mo; $1.2 


ed collection of ten of this delightful nto | aon 
stories.” —Philadelphia Press. 












THREE NEW BOOKS BY G. A. HENTY. 


In the Heart of the qpoaeees A Story of Colorado. 
Wulf the Saxon. A Story of the Norman Conquest. 
When London Burned. A Story of Restoration Times. 
Each, crown 8vo, dep $1.50. 
**They are as animated anc ptive “as the Henfy 


“ A brilliant and exciting narrative, and the drawings 
add to its interest and value."~ NV Y. Observer 


TO GREENLAND AND THE POLE. 


C 
us THE BUTTERFLY 
——> — 





A Story of Adventure in the Arctic Regions. By 
Gordon Stastes. illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


<e “e od° 










CARIBBEES. 


By Dr. Eucene Murray-Aaron, 
With 8 full-page illustrations. 
12mo, $2.00. 


“We case rarely become interesféd 
in a boy's book oe contained so ae Moa informa- 





By Eucene Fievp. 


MAKING OF OHIO VALLEY STATES. 
Illustrated. 


16mo, $1.00. 


By Samuet Apams Drake. 12mo, $1.50. 


«*s SCRIBNER’S BULLETIN OF HOLIDAY BOOKS, also ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, will be sent to any address. 
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Mediterranean R Sel ? ntful volume, in aie rint, and same time that the narrative intewest edie teen. THINGS WILL TAKE A TURN. 
furthermore ermbellished’ by Mr. Birch’s ceased wat’ sym- 
pathetic drawings.” CZAR AND SULTAN. By Beatrice Harraden. Illustrated. 16mo, $1.00. 

THE WAGNER STORY BOOK. The Adventure of a British Lad in the Russo-Turkish |p, A swset story of of child life by the author of “Ships that} 
Firelight Tales of the Great Music Dramas. By Wu- War of 1877-78 By Arcuipato Forses. Illus- A 
tiaM Henry Frost. Illustrated. 12mo, $1 50. trated 12mo, $2.00. LOVE SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. 
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The Merriam Company's 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


% 

: Napoleon, Lover and Husband. 

By FREDERIC MAsson. Translated from the 14th French 
Edition by J. M. Howell. Five photogravure Plates. 8vo, 

cloth, $2.00. 


® The Old Post Road. 


A delightful story of early days in Maryland. By M. G. 
McCLELLAND. 16mo, oblong, cloth. With photogravure 
Frontispiece. 75 cents. 



























@ “Nothing that this author has produced has pleased us 
@, more than this little story.”"—Boston Times. 


The Land of the Changing Sun. 


A delightful story of adventure. By WILL N. HARBEN. 
With Frontispiece. 16mo, oblong, cloth, 75 cents. 


) Belle-Plante and Cornelius. 
A study of the ideal and the real. By CLAUDE TILLIER. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


: “As a study of two characters it is most interesting.”’— 
* Literary World. 


Two Bad Brown Eyes. 
A powerful delineation of character. By MARIE Sr. 
FELIX, author of “A Little Game with Destiny.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
“It is a daring romance.’”’—Detroit News-Tribune. 








The Brave and 
Honest Series. 


Brave Tom, Honest Ned, 
Righting the Wrong. 

By Epwarp §. Euus. II- 
lustrated. Large square 12mo, 
cloth, per vol., $1.25 ; per set, 
in box, $3.75. 


The Lost Army. 


Adventures of Two Boys in 
the War of the Rebellion. By 
THomas W. KNox. _Iilus- 
trated. Large square 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 








*EDWARD’S -ELLIs- 




















YOUNG READERS. 
‘The Last Cruise 


NEW BOOKS FOR 





I2mo, cloth. $1.50. 


Richard Dare’s Venture. 


Lingua Gemme. s 


A language of gems, with the popular superstitions and 
significations. By Apa L. Sutton. Profusely illustrated 
by Mary F. Clark. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Theatrical Sketches; Here and There 
with Prominent Actors. 


Episodes in the Professional and Private life of distin- 
guished Actors and Actresses, By MARGARET. With Pho- 
tographs. 16mo, oblong, cloth, 75 cents. ; 





Broadoaks. » 
A Romance of Virginia. By M.G. MCCLELLAND. Illus- 9 
trated by Charles Edward Boutwood. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


“The theme is wholly original, and the story ranks among NS 
the best of this author.’”,—Boston Transcript. 
My Uncle Benjamin. 


A humorous and Philosophical novel. By CLAUDE TIL- 
LIER. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A Common [listake. 


A society novel of extreme interest and merit. By JEANNE 
M. HowELL. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


“‘ One of the best novels of the season.’’—Boston Traveller. 








of the Spitfire. || 72 te 
An interesting sea-story. By LAST, {CRUISE 


EDWARD STRATEMEYER. II- ‘ SPITFIRE 
lustrated. Largesquare I2mo, A 
cloth, $1.25. 


The Castle of the 
Carpathians. 


A story of strange adven- 
tures. By JULES VERNE. 
Thirty-eight full-page illustra- 
tions. Large square 1I2mo, 
cloth, $1.52. p 

















The Captain’s Boat. 











A story of a boy’s struggle for existence. By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. 


An interesting story for Boys. By WILLIAM C. STODDARD. Illustrated. Large square + 
Large square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. > 


In the Pecos Country. 


(War Whoop Series, No. 3.) An interesting story of adventure among the Indians. By 
Lieut. R. H. JAYNE. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Cave in the Mountain. 
(War Whoop Series, No. 4.) A Sequel to ‘‘In the Pecos Country.” By Lieut. R. H. 
JAYNE. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Boys’ Illustrated Annual. 
Contains serial stories by G. A. HENTY, GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, S. BARING-GOULD, 
HENRY M. STANLEY, etc., thirteen full-page Colored Plates and many Wood Engravings. 
Large quarto, cloth, $3.50. 


For sale at all Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price by 
















THE R MERRIAM COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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EE. P. DUTTON ce CO’SsS NEw BOOES. 


Essays and Addresses, Religious, 
Literary and Social. 


By the Rt. Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D, Edited by 
the Rev. JOHN COTTON BROOKS. 
Large 12mo, 538 pages, gilt top , $2 00 
Large 12mo, 538 pages, white cloth, gilt edges.. 2 50 
‘ Every one of these essays and addresses is worth 
not merely reading, but study, for its own sake ; for 
©) its clearness and purity of style, its sincerity and 
suggestiveness, its information, its strength and 
purpose.— Churchman. 


Letters of Travel. 


By PHILLIPS BROOKS. Written to his family. 
Thirteenth thousand now ready. Large 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00; white and gold, $2 50. 

“They abound in everything which can make 
such a compilation attractive—pleasing scenes and 
incident, good company, a light, dignified and viva- 
cious style, and the strong, personal charm of a very 
unusual man driving the quill.’’—7ke Independent, 


THIRTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 
Phillips Brooks Year Book. 


Selections from the Writings of the Rt. Rev. PHIL- 
Lips BROOKS, D.D. By H. L. S. and L. H. S. 
16m0o, 372 pages, gilt top, $1.25; 16mo, 372 pages, 
flexible calf, $3.50. 


Margaret Arnold’s Christmas, and 
Other Stories. 


By Mary D. BRINE, author of ‘‘ Grandma’s Attic 
Treasures,’’etc. Illustrated by Gordon, Hooper, 
etc. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 

“* Seven sketches of life in city and country—of the 
trials, perplexities and joys of both old and young 
people All are written in an easy, entertain- 
ing style, and such as will interest both young and 
old.’’—Beacon, Boston. 

‘Seven interesting stories by this excellent author 
are here collected in beautiful form, elegantly illus- 
trated and handsomely bound.’’—J. Y. Observer. 








CALENDARS FOR 1895. 


Golden Treasury Calendar. 

Twelve leaves (10x13), with selections from the 
leading poets and illustrations in tints, in box, 
$2.00. 


Children of the Year Calendar. 


Twelve leaves (9x 11), with illustrations of children, 
in colors, in box, $1.50. 


He Careth for You. 
A devotional calendar, twelve leaves (734.x 9%), in 
box, $1.00. 


The Circling Months, 


An expanding fan novelty, in box, 60 cents. 


The Gem Calendar. 
Four wall-pockets, strung together on ribbon (2% x 
6%), 50 cents. 


Our Darling’s Calendar. 
Six leaves (7%x9%), with pictures of children, in 
colors, 50 cents. 


God With Us. 

A devotional calendar. Six leaves (43%x9), with 
Scripture texts and illustrations, in colors, 50 
cents. With many others. 


The Novelty of the Season in Color Books. 


Nister’s Panorama Pictures. 

A large 4to of thirty-two leaves; contains five two- 
page colored illustrations with Panorama effect; 
and they will prove an endless source of enter- 
tainment for children. Price, $2.00. 


Peepshow Pictures. 
Same style, but smaller, $1.25. 


Movable Toy Books. 

These successful books have charmed many chil- 
dren, and as successors to the last year’s list we 
have: 

Touch and Go 

Here and There 

Pleasure Pastime Pictures 

Ups and Downs 

They have colored illustrations, and by a mechan- 
ical contrivance the pictures change, making a most 
amusing as well as, to a child, surprising effect, 
which will help to while away many an hour. 





BOOKLETS. 
The Home Beyond. 


Daily texts and hymns fora month. 4to, 32 pages 
(12 pages in coiors), white cloth, $2.00, 


The Joyful Way. 

Scripture texts and hymns for a month, 
and six monotint illustrations. 
embossed cover, $1 00. 


The Voice of Jesus. 

Scripture texts and hymns fora month, Six color % 
and six monotint illustrations, 4to, 16 pages, 
embossed cover, $1.00. a 


Iy Friends at Home. 
An Autograph Album. Illustrations in color and 
monotint. Oblong board cover, 24 pages, $1.25. 


Thy Light and Thy Truth. 

A daily text-book for a month, with illustrations $ 
in color and monotint. Oblong 16mo, 32 pages, 
socents. With many others down to 15 cents, 


Six color 
4to, 16 pages, 


TOY BOOKS. 
Nister’s [Magic Lantern. 


Large 4to (10x 12), 14 pages, 50 cents, 
Hey-Diddle-Diddle. 


A book of Nursery Rhymes. 
pages, 50 cents. 


The Doll’s Villa. > 
Cut out in the shape of a doll’s house and doll’s 

figures. - Large 4to (10% x 12), 14 pages, 50 cents, 
Our Pet’s Alphabet. 


Cut out in the shape of a house containing pictures 
of animals, fowls and birds. Large 4to (10x 12), 
14 pages, 50 cents. 


Kiss in the Ring. 

A book of children’s games, 4to, fourcolored plates ; 
(9% x 11&), 14 pages, 25 cents. 

A Day at the Seaside. 


4to, four colored plates (9% x 11&%), 14 pages, 25 cents, 
With many others. 


Large 4to (10x 12), 14 


Our Catalogue of Children’s Books, Booklets, Calendars, and Toy Books, sent free on application. 





For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 31 West 23d St., New York. 





PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA, 


HAWYVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


By EDMONDO be AMICIS. 


HOLLAND. 


Translated from the Italian by HELEN ZIMMERN. 
electrotype plates and has been very carefully printed. 
Bound in two volumes, small octavo, gilt tops. 


This edition is made from new 


It contains 44 Photogravure illustrations and a map. 
Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with slip covers), $5.00; 


half calf, gilt top, $10.00; large-paper edition, in two volumes, limited to 150 copies, $10.00. 


This superb edition of de Amicis’ ‘‘ Holland”’ will be welcomed by all book lovers. 
classic, and contains far and away the best description of the Dutch country and people. 


the exercise of his brilliant literary gifts, his powers of description and his humor. 


As a book of travel the work has become a 


The subject gives de Amicis full scope for 


The illustrations include many views of historical 


buildings, views of famous cities, scenes on the placid canals and in the country districts. The photogravures compare favorably 
with the best work ever done in America. The translation is entirely new and has been made with the greatest care to preserve as far 
as possible the charm of the original, and at the same time to retain the accuracy of statement and historical details. 


NEW JUVENILES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


BY THE POPULAR AUTHORS: 


MRS. LUCY C. LILLIE, HORATIO ALGER, JR., HARRY CASTLEMON, EDWARD S. ELLIS. 


Only an Irish Boy; or 


tunes and Misfortunes. 


Victor Vane; or The Young Secretary. 
By HoraTIo ALGER, JR., author of the ‘“‘ Ragged Dick” 


and ‘‘ Tattered Tom ”’ Series, etc. 
yellow and gold, $1.25 each. 


The Great Cattle Trail. 


Being the first volume of ‘‘ Forest and Prairie ’’ Series. 
EDWARD S. ELLis, author ofthe ‘‘ Deerfoot”? and ‘‘ Wy- 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


oming’’ Series, etc. 


Andy Burke’s For- 


Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 





By 








Sailor Jack the Trader. 


Being the sixth volume of ‘‘The War” Series, 


Oscar in Africa. 


Being the third volume of “The Hunter” Series. By 
HARRY CASTLEMON, 
‘‘Roughing It,’ ‘‘Go Ahead” Series, etc. 

12mo, cloth, blue, white, and gold, $1.25 each. 


The Family Dilemma. 


A Story for Girls. 
Squire’s. Daughter,’”’ ‘‘Helen Glenn,” etc. 
I2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


SENT "*POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


author of ‘‘Rocky Mountain,’’ 


Illustrated, 


By Lucy C. LILutie&, author of ‘‘ The 
Illustrated, 


PORTER & COATES. 
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-| © Cheiro’s Language of the Hand. 


SCS 


Thirty-six full-page and 
two hundred other IIlus- 
s trations of Lines, Mounts 
=) and Marks. 


Photo-Engravings from 
life of Famous Hands, in- 
cluding : 


Cheiro Tested by the 
New York World, 





‘Without knowing either the names 
or the positions in life of any of the 
people, and without asking a question, 
or any beating about the bush, Cheiro 
read from impressions of hands on 
paper, the life and characteristics of 
each person with the most wonderful 
accuracy.’”’—(See article New York 
World, Nov. 26th, 1893.) 


= 


SOLFO SCSI EC SS, 


FOTOS FC 


3) MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT, 
MARK TWAIN, 
MADAME NORDICA, 
W. T. STEAD, 
MRS. FRANK LESLIE, 
COL. ROBERT INGERSOLL, 
MRS. ANNIE BESANT, 


JOHN THEO. DORE BENTLEY, 


“ THE RIGHT HONORABLE 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 
AND THE 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF 
ENGLAND. 
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‘‘Cheiro has read the hands of all 
classes from the lowest Hindoo to the 
Empress of India.’”,-—New York Her- 
ald. 


a 


“I would advise every mother of 
children to have their hands read by 
Cheiro, and to be guided by his re- 
marks.’’—John Strange Winter, in 
Winters Weekly, London, 1892. 


SCF 





THE LINES OF 
THE HAND. 


“As 
is the mind 


‘ so 
is the form.” 


“The total of 
Cheiro’s hand- 
reading up to 
date is 19,000.” 
—The Press, N. 
=. 
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THE HAND OF DR. MEYER CONVICTED OF MURDER, THE HAND OF A SUICIDE. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 8, 1894. 


and HIS FUTURE PROSPECTS IN LIFE.’’—New York World. 
PRICE, #2.00. 


The Autograph Edition Direct from the Author at 432 Fifth Avenue, New York, postpaid. . 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 


AS 


passed, and still it multiplied in popularity. 
The envious hurled imitations at its head, 
the chemist thought, man came and went, 


In a quaint old English inn located in 
the heart of London, at a table beer-stained 


and aged, sat two very curious-looking char- 
acters, playing at cards. 

One was rough, unclean, shabby, and 
much the worse for wear—Martin by name. 


but still its popularity extended, until to- 

day there is not a town or village or city 

that doesn’t use Pears’ soap, and largely. 
Lamb felt a hundred years ago that to 


x . : . sOVINO 
) The other, poor in appearances, was, how- - — in the true sense of enjoying 
NOY . n 4 ~9 
% ever, neat, refined, and attractive; one whose Cleanliness it was necessary to use Pears 
<S oe dmi h + al ial soap, not because it was soap, but because 
2 genius we admire, whose wit always refres €S it was PEARS’ soap. For Pears’ soap 
x us, and whose character we love for its un- brought to the user a new sensation, a 
35, selfishness. It was Charles Lamb. feeling of cleanliness, a freshness, a purity, 
25 a softening to the skin which was not 


The two men played, and played, and 
played long into the night, and while 


known before. Every user of Pears’ Soap 
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beer and something stronger found its will- 
ing course down their ever-thirsty throats, 
Lamb kept up his accustomed broadside 
of wit. The night passed into the early 
morning, and yet they played. Luck kept 
favoring Lamb, when towards the close of 
their game, seized with a bright idea, and 
the consciousness of the dirt which the 
morning light seemed to reveal more clearly 
in the appearance of his companion, he 
said, “‘ Martin, if dirt was trumps, what 
hands you would hold!” 

The parting thrust was rich wit, to be 
enjoyed as long as Lamb is remembered. 
But Lamb thought of more than what ap- 
peared on the face of his remark. He 
referred also to a topic or agitation which 
was the prevailing one of the day, per- 
sonal cleanliness, put into motion by the 
advertising of a new household luxury, not 
long before invented, and which, owing to 
its great worth and superiority, had become 
immensely popular, attracting the notice of 
every one. 

It was patronized by royalty, enjoyed by 
the nobility, sought for by the fastidious. 
It was inspiration to the poet, and he sang 
of it; it was on the tongue’s end of the 
wit, and he made puns of it; it was the 
delight of the moralist, and he preached 
of it; it was the occupation of the scientist, 
and he wondered at it. It was the talk 
of the day; every one knew of it, every 
one liked it, every one used it. 

Then Time took it in hand, and hours 
turned to days, days to weeks, weeks to 
months, and months to years, years to 
tens and twenties and fifties, till a century 


to-day feels as Lamb did a hundred years 
ago. 

Yet how careless some are about the use 
of soap. The quality of soap used makes 
all the difference in the world to the skin. 
You may lather and soap your body with 
some hard substance called soap, which is 
about as dirty as the dirt it pretends to 
take off, but that isn’t cleaning the body, 
that isn’t removing the dirt and leaving 
the skin white, clean, pure, and soft, giving 
Nature a chance to throw off all impuri- 
ties. 

Pears’ soap doesn’t leave the skin rough 
and chapped. Pears’ soap leaves the com- 
plexion fair to look upon. It improves 
most complexions. The success of Pears’ 
soap is no secret. Any one who uses 
Pears’ soap can tell you what is pure soap, 
and why it is so popular. Pears’ soap ad- 
vances with civilization, or rather civiliza- 
tion with Pears’ soap. Cleanliness always 
betokens refinement. Even look with what 
care the birds wash themselves and put 
their plumage in order, and how clean and 
elegant they appear. Among the beasts of 
the forest or field, the most contented, the 
most cheerful, the most happy, are the 
ones most cleanly. And so great is the 
effect of cleanliness upon man that it ex- 
tends to his moral character. Virtue can- 
not dwell long where there is filth, nor 
can a person attentive to cleanliness be a 
villain. And so for more than a hundred 
years has the human race been uplifted, 
both physically and morally, by PEARS’ 
soap. Pears’ is the name for pure soap. 
It wears to the thinness of a wafer and 
is matchless for the complexion. Others 
may be good, but Pears’ is best. 
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La Grippe, Colds, 


Coughs, and Lung Troubles, 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 
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“Two years ago, I had 
_ the grippe, and it left me 
with a cough which gave 
me no rest night or day. 
" My family physician pre- 
scribed for me, changing 
the medicine as often as 


gee” ‘he found the things I had 
eer taken were not helping me, 
but, in spite of his attendance, I got no better. Finally, my 
husband,—reading one day of a gentleman who had had the 
grippe and was cured by taking Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral,—pro- 
cured, for me, a bottle of this medicine, and before I had taken 
half of it, I was cured. I have used the Pectoral for my 
children and in my family, whenever we have needed it, and 


have found it a specific for colds, coughs, and lung troubles.”— 


EMILY WOOD, North Street, Elkton, Md. 
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Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


HIGHEST HONORS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
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CLEANSE THE SYSTEM WITH AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE 


FOR 1895. 


Some important illustrated articles which 
will appear in early numbers are: 
Old Milk Street, by Hamilton 
A. Hill. 
Round About Monadnock, by 
Dr. Edward Emerson. 


Horace Mann, by Frank A. 
Hill, Secretary of the Mass- 
achusetts Board of Education. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, by 
George Willis Cooke. 

Sir William Pepperell and the 
Capture of Louisburg, Old 
New England Songs, Dart- 
mouth College, The Har- 
vard Annex, Lowell Mason, 
Raleigh’s Lost Colony, The 
Part of Massachusetts Men 
in the Ordinance of 1787, 
The Boston Public Library 
and New England in Chi- 
cago, by Edward Isham. 


& + 


The series of articles on our towns will 
be continued with BOSCAWEN, by 
Charles Carleton Coffin, and LITCH- 
FIELD, CONNECTICUT. 


+ + 


Dr. Samuel A. Green of the Massachusetts 

Historical Society will contribute THE 
; SEVERAL PLACES CALLED 
#6 GROTON, telling of the old Engl sh 
& Groton, the home of Winthrop, and the 
re various American Grotons. 


2 + + 
The history and antiquities of Boston wil: not 
be neglected. 
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Many strong articles on social, political and 
educational subjects will be published in the 
coming year; and poetry and fiction will be 
well represented. 

; In short, this excellent magazine will con- 
tinue to improve along the lines which its sub- 
scribers and the press of the country agree in 
recognizing as so important and unique. 


Three Dollars a year; twenty-five 
cents a number. Sample free to any 
address. WARREN F. KELLOGG, 
Publisher, Boston. 








The Leading Conservatory o 
Founded by Dr. E.Tourjée. Cart FAELTEN, 
% Illustrated Calendar giving full information free. 
= New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 
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Current Literature for 1895. 


URING the coming year regular subscribers to Cur- 








vent Literature may expect a constant improvement & 





in the magazine. Since it reflects all varieties of & 





thought and action it is peculiarly a product of the x 





day. It touches upon ali the great topics impartially, 





aiming to deserve the wide welcome which it has re- 





ceived through a painstaking search for that which * 





is best worth preserving. The department of books § 








has especially grown tn importance, the selection of & 


telling readings fresh from the leaves of the newest 





volumes, giving one a bira’s-eye view of that tm- 





portant field. It will be the aim of the management é 





constantly to broaden the sphere of the magazine, to %) 





keep it as comprehensive as possible; and yet in its 





many-sidedness to make it an even more perfect dis- 





tillation of social, literary and artistic tendencies. 





Without supplanting others, it should prove a com- 





panion to the standard magazines. It should encour- 





age the reading of such publications the more, and 





for the purpose of accomplishing this, we have pre- 





pared arrangements by which readers may secure a 





great advantage to themselves by taking Current Lit- 





erature together with the other periodicals. Detatls of 





this may be had at any time on application to 





The Current Literature Company, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 





SHORT STORIES FOR 1895. 


lx special features which will mark the coming year in Short 


Stories are: 1. The Prize Competitions, to which greater 


prominence will be given; 2. Stories by the English and American 
Masters of Fiction; 3. The best procurable Translations from all 
foreign languages; and, 4. The Famous Story Series, wherein the long- 
forgotten stories of the past are brought to life again. The Prize Com- @ 
petitions will be of greater interest than ever. Though confined to @ 
certain topics, it will be the aim to make these comprehensive and 
suited to all tastes. The general aim of Short Stories is to make it a 
treasury of the best work of the imagination. 


a, 
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For premium lists, etc., address 
The Current Literature Publishing Co., 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Reveling in the Perfume of Flowers 
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THE NEw JAPANESE PERFUME 
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Che Crown Perfumery Co. 


OF LONDON 


Have much pleasure in introducing to their American clients their latest perfume, Matsukita du Japon. This delightful scent 
differs in odor from anything heretofore produced, and is fairly redolent of the land of flowers. It has been well called ‘an 
intoxication of delight.’’ We heartily commend it to all lovers of the world-renowned Crab-Apple Blossom and The Crown 
Lavender Salts. 

Send 12 cents in stamps to CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., New York, MIELVIN & BADGER or T. METCALF CO. 
of Boston, or GEO. B. EVANS of Phila., and a sample Bijou bottle will be mailed to any address. 

Prices: I 0z., 75 cents; 2 0zs., $1.25; 3 Ozs., $1.75; 4 0zs., $2.25. 





SPECIAL PRODUCTIONS OF THE 


CROWN PERFUMERY COPIPANY, 


177 New Bond Street, London, 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


"6 G 2% < 
Mi \ Sao 
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YA 


Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume and Crown Lavender Salts. 
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1TH an unbroken connection of nearly forty years with all 

the leading newspapers and magazines in the United 
States, and a large clientele of the highest character, @ 
% whose success in advertising has gone along with the growth of % 
our Agency, and whose recommendations are emphatic, we claim for & 
those intending to advertise the following important requisites: : 


ciiica iinet 
SBATES:&:/ MORSE: 
ADVERTISINCAGENOL 


38 PARK ROW — NEWYORK, 


E.OO~9 


Ability to advise as to the % 
fitness of mediums to the 
business advertised. Clev- $ 
er writers in preparing 3 
and talented artists in il- 
lustrating copy 5 


S\OQOn~9 


5th 


1st The best obtainable rates 


TA. 


2d Ample credit and capital ; 
expenditures among pub- 
lishers of many millions of 
dollars 
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J. H. BATES. 
LYMAN D. MORSE, 
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ADVERTISING — 
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An experienced and com- @ 
petent staff of co-workers % 
in all departments 


Careful attention to the & 
execution of orders, and, & 
in fact, all the require- & 
ments necessary to a well- && 
regulated and responsible § 
Advertising Agency 


CE\OO~9 


3d _ ~Long experience; absolute 
trustworthiness, and good 
judgment in placing ad- 


vertising 
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A knowledge of the impor- 
tance and circulation of 
mediums 
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‘ (= THE WRITING, PREPARATION AND FORM OF ADVERTISING MATTER é 
A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


AMONG OUR MANY CLIENTS, FROM WHOM WE HAVE RECEIVED TESTIMONIALS, WE MENTION A FEW AS FOLLOWS: 


Potter Drug & Chem. Corp’n., Harper & Brothers, New York Publishers. | Warsaw Sanitarium, Warsaw, N. Y...Sanitarium. 2 


7 Boston, Mass Cuticura Remedies. 
*< Rumford Chemical Works, 
d Providence, R. 1 .....cccccccccces Acid Phosphate. 
C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York Cut Glass. 
Chas. N. Crittenten Co., 
Hale's Honey, etc. 

John I. Brown & Sons, 

Boston, Mass Brown's Troches. 
A. & F. Pears, Ltd., London, Eng Pears’ Soap. 
Th Beecham, St. Helens, Eng..Beecham’s Pills. 
©. J. Van Houten & Zoon, 

Weesp, Holland Van Houten Cocoa. 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 





Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 
Jas. Epps & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. ..£ff's Cocoa. 
J. W. Wupperman, New York...Angostura Bitters. 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, 
Philadelphia, Pa Dr. Fayne's Expectorant. 
Anglo-American Drug Co., 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. 
The Hostetter Co., Pittsburg, Pa.. Hostetter’s Bitters. 
Joseph Burnett & Co., 
Boston, Mass Burnett's Extracts, ete. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York Publishers. 
Langdon, Batcheller & Co., New York. ... Corsets. 


Rochester Radiator Co., Rochester, N.Y .Radiators. 
Geo. F. Sargent Co., New York. .. Reclining Chairs. 
Dysmenotine Co., Camden, N. J.....- Dysmenotine. 
Kellogg & Hitchcock, New York Menthol Ice. 
I, O. Woodruff & Co,, New York..Freligh’s Tonic. 
Joseph Fahys & Co., New York Watch Cases. 
The Scoville & Adams Co., New York... Cameras. 
Bradley & Currier Co., Ltd., New York.. Mantels. + 
Daniel Green & Co., New York...Dolge Felt Shoes. 3 


Fellows Medical Mfg. Co., 
Hyfpo-phosphites. 








Bridgeport, Ct Silverware. | Jackson Sanatorium, Dansville, N.Y..Sanatorium. 


Respecting our Agency, ‘‘ The New York Times” says that “it is everywhere known as one of the pioneers in advertising and 
one which has kept pace with progress ; with the increase in the number of newspapers, and the vast developments of modern life, 
advertising has come to be one of the most important industries of the age. It is a business requiring all the brains and energy which 

* man has to devote to any occupation.’’ 


We believe the above statement of the ‘‘New York Times” will be indorsed by all the leading 
newspapers in the United States. 





Correspondence and interviews solicited. 


BaTes & Morse Apv’c AGENCY, 


38 Park Row, New York. 
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BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 
aera Reels ee 


WE 
PAY 


here in proportion, 
A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 





All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Desks, Metal Chairs, Tables, Beds 
i, li 


= A. H. ANDREWS & C0.,"curcaco.” 
REPORTERS! 


as paper cor report the happenings in their local- 
ity and write articles for publication. Experience not required or 
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Sa null yartionlase.  Movuam Pais Assocuaziom, Onioage, Ii 
to get a million of Circulars to = 
H W distribute at $4 per 1,00u. How 
merist, Hypnotist, Mind-Reader 
and Clairvoyant, a Large Book, only 10c. 
= C. H. ROWAN, Milwaukee, Wis. = 
ETT MUU UE 


IMMA AM 
to become a first-class Mes- 
Address at once, 
A Popular Train. 





The Chicago and... 
... ot. Louis Limited, 


Over the West Shore Railroad, leaves New York 
every day at 5 P.M., connecting at Chicago and 
St. Louis for the Far West. 


A train at 7:35 P.M. daily, except Sunday, for 
Sleeping-Car passengers only, runs to Buffalo, ar- 
riving there early next morning. 


ARE YOU DEAF ? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
HE AURAPHONE will help you if you do. 
ic 


it is a recent scientific invention which will re- 
store the hearing of any one not born deaf, When in 
the ear it is invisible, and does not cause the 
slightest discomtort. It is to the ear what glasses are 
to the eye, an ear spectacle. Enclose stamp for par- 
ticulars. Can be testei FREE*OP CHARGE at 


THE AURAPHONE CO’S Offices. 
716 Metropolitan B’d’g, Madison Square, New York, 
or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


5) GUARANTEED 
Sa to do as good 
work as any high 

riced machine. 
pecially adapted 

for use in private 
correspondence, 

Sent by mail or 
express prepaid 

on receipt of $2.75 

In handsome wal- 

nut box, _nickel- 
plated handle and hinges, soc. extra. Send for Circular. 


Simplex Typewriter Co., 26 East 18th St., N. Y. 











Or do you “ play at it?’? The 
easiest way to become a id 
player and learn the American 
Leads is by means of the But- 
ler system of playing Whist 
with four extra cards in each 

ack. Endorsed by Trist, 

amilton, Paine, and other 
leading Whist authorities. Ask 
your dealer, or send for sam- 
ple pack with full directions ; 
postpaid, 50 cents. 


AMERICAN WHIST PACK CO., 


463 Powers Block, Rochester, N.Y. 





THE GAME OF POKER. 
How the Great American Institution Was 
Managed in Shakespeare’s Time. 


The claim is made that poker, whether it be 
“straight”? or ‘‘draw,’’ is, so far as a game at 
cards is concerned, an essentially American in- 
stitution. It is to be feared that this claim must be 
abandoned. This is the age of the iconoclast. He 
is continually discovering that what we believe is 
the new is in reality the old, and it will really go 
near to be thought that, as the wise King Solomon 
hath it, ‘‘ There is no new thing under the sun.” 

By the old writers the game of ‘‘primero”’ is 
frequently made mention of, and Shakespeare had 
two allusions to it. In the fifth scene of the fourth 
act of ‘“‘ Merry Wives of Windsor” Sir John Falstaff 
exclaims, ‘‘ I have never prospered since I foreswore 
myself at primero *'—tied as to the value of his hand 
it is to be presumed, In ‘“‘ King Henry VIII.,”’ act 5, 
scene 1, this occurs: 


Lowell—Came you from the king, my lord? 
Gardiner—I did, Sir Thomas, and left him at 
primero with the Duke of Suffolk. 


The Duke of Suffolk, it will be remembered, was 
the brother-in-law of the king, having married his 
sister Mary, ‘‘ the French queen,” as she was called, 
the widow of Louis XII. of France. 

This game of primero was a favorite, though at 
the same time quite complicated, and went quickly 
out of fashion after the introduction of the game of 
omber. It was played with six cards, although 
there were several forms of it, as there are of poker. 
One of the most curious accounts of primero is given 
in a work entitled ‘‘ Minsheu’s Dialogues,’’ publish- 
ed in London in 1599, the author of the book, John 
Minsheu, being contemporary with Shakespeare, 
Here is an extract from one of the dialogues : 


O.—Now, to take away all occasion of strife, I 
will give a meane, and let it be primero. 

M.—You have saide very well, for it is a meane 
between extremes. , 

L.—I take it that it is called primero because it 
hath the first place at the play at cardes. 

R—Let us goe. What is the summe that we play 


for? 

M.—Two shillings stake and eight shillings rest. 

L.—Then shuffle the cardes well. 

O.—I lift to see who shall deale, It must be a 
coats card. I would not be a coat with never a 
blanke in my purse. 

R.—I did lift an ace. 

1..—I a fower. 

M.—Ia sixe, whereby I am the eldest hand. 

O.—Let the cardes come to me, for I deal them, 
One, two, three, tower ; one, two, three, fower. 

M.— Passe. 

R.—Passe. 

L.—Passe. 

O.—I set so much. 

M.—I will none. 

R.—Ile none. 

L.—I must of force see it. 

M.—Give me fower cards, 
sets. : 

R.—See heere my rest. Let every one be in. 

M. —I am come to pass again. 

R.—And I too. 

L.—I do the selfsame. 

O —I set my rest. 

M.—Ile see it. 

R.—I also. 

L.—I cannot give it over. 

M.—I was a small prime. 

L.—I am flush. : 

M.—I would you were not 

L.—Is this good neighborhood ? ; 

M.—Charitie, well placed, doth first begin with 
one’s selfe. : , ‘ 

O.—I made five and fiftie, with which I was his 
prime. 

L.—I flush, whereby I draw. 

R.—I play no more at this play. 


Deal the cardes. 
lle see as much as he 


But that the language is antiquated, we might 
almost regard this as the talk at the poker table of 
the present day, and how redolent of that game the 
whole dialogue is! We may assume that the ante 
was two shillings and the limit of the bet eight 
shillings—the ‘“stake’’ being the ante and the 
‘rest’? the limit. O. deals the cards, and all pass 

xcept the dealer, who “‘sets,”’ or bets, so much. L,. 
sees the bet, and then they all come in and “‘ the 
hands are helped.’ O.,who has “‘ opened the pot,” 
again ‘bets,’ and they allsee him. M. thinks to 
win on ‘‘a small prime’’—a small pair, perhaps, 
upon which he was bluffing, while M. had a “‘ flush,” 
and so raked the pile. It is an every day and every 
night occurrence; nothing but the old thing over 
again. Callit by whatever name we will, ‘‘ primero”’ 
or ‘‘ poker,’”’ be it ancient or modern, it is one 
and thesame. Let us “ put on sullen black,”’ for 
we can no longer regard the game as strictly 
national.—Boston Herald, 
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. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
EAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freck 
Moth Fupeaen, Lo v += rd 
andevery blemish on beaw 
efies detection. It has stood 
the test of 43 years, 
and is so harmless 
we taste it to be sure 
it is properly made, 
pacer no counter- 
feit of similar name. 
r. L. A. Sayre said 
to alady of the haut- 
ton (a patient): “As 
‘ou ladies will use 
hem, I recommend 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful 
ot all the Skin pre; 
uptlons.” For sale 
- . 


ers in the U. 8., Can- 
adas, and Europe, 


F om ; 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St.. N.Y. 


THE HARTMAN 
SLIDING BLIND. 


Greatly improved and very 
popular, artistic, neat and 
very convenient, the delight 
of the ladies. Our improved 
window screens permit the 
flies to pass out and not re- 
turn ; they please everybody, 

Send for tree circular, or send 
6c in stamps for new 100 page 

Illustrated Catalogue. 


HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO., 
30 Lixcoty AVENUE, 
CRESTLINE, OHIO, U.8. A. 


O 


bs 


Cc 


and 


PUKIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the Skin 
No other cosmetic 
will do it. 








WOODBU RY’ FACIAL SOAP 
For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion, the resutof 
Ww vears’experience treating the skin. A book on 
dermatology withevery cake. Druggists sell it. 
John H. Woodbury, D-rmatologist. 127 W.4’d St., 
N.Y.City. Send lc. for sample soap aud 150 page book. 


PATENTS FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington 
D.C. No attorney's fee unti 
patent is obtained. Write for Inventor's Guide. 


BSE BRILLIANT AND EMINENT ! iverybogy:™™ 








| » Everybody. 

¢ new physiological discovery—Memory R« stora= 
tive Tablets quickly an rmanently increase the mem- 
2 two to tenfold, and ue y augment intellectual power; 
difficult studies, etc., easily mastered; truly marvelous, bighiy 
Price, $1, it Send for circular, 

MEMORY T. ET CO., 114 bth Ave., New York, 


indorsed. 





6, 15 lb 6 
month. They catwe no contain no poison and pever 
pe eee WILCOd BIBCLNIG CO. Phi ~~ 
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UBBER GOODS for Hygienic and private use. 
Circular free. GEM RUBBER Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “* Pilla Selvene.” Sealed a 
particulars, 6c. Wileox Speelfie Co., Phila.,Pa., 








DDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 


OF TEN CENTS 
242 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





{ANT a BARCAIN—or WISH to sell 


NTERNS WANTED Se PySR sat 


AR BACH &C0.809Filbert St. Phila.Pa, 


DETECTIVES! 


Bright, and middle-aged men wanted in every locali 
# to act as HIVATE DETECTIVES under tecbestend, 
> not required or necessary. Send stam 

and get sample copy of the best il) 
®criminal paper published. NATIONAL DETECTIVE BUR- 
EAU, Inviamarous, lw. HH HH % FH HK HK 


) AGENTS s7s'a weex, 
7 At home, using or selling Gray 


Plater, or collecting goods for us 
, / f to plate. We do all kinds of plat- 
a 
~ié 
ie 
































ing at our works, manufacture the 
and outfits, and teach 
{ the art. We sell .he only complete 
outfit, including lathe wheels, tools 
and r polishing, prepsr- 
ing, plating and finishing every- 
thing. Circulars and prices 
@ & Co., Plating W orks, 
Dep’t 4, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Current Literature. 


HE Current Literature Publishing Company offers back 
numbers and bound volumes of “Current Literature” 
at the following rates, mailed to any address in the United 


i O/ QE OE/ BS OH/OH/OK/DE/DE/BE/OK/OX. 
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States, Canada or Mexico, viz,: 


July-Dec., 1888, . (6 mos. 50 cts. each), . $4.50 per bound volume, 
Jan.-June, 1889, ee *- &* *) 4.50 * ‘6 ‘6 2 
July-Dec., 1889, . (6 “ 50 .., ,. £m = 66 66 
Jan.-June, 1890, . (6 “ 35 +. —- * és 
July-Dec., 1890, (6 “ 35 “+ $00 * « ‘6 
Jan.-April, 1891, (4 “ 380 “y, 17 6 « és 
May-Aug., 1891, (4 “ 30 wy, 175 *« « ‘6 
Sept.-Dec., 1891, . (4 “ 30 “), 175 « « é< 
Jan.-April, 1892, . (4 « “y, 1.50 és 6 
May-Aug., 1892, . (4 “ “y, 150 “« « “s 
Sept.-Dec., 1892, . (4 “ “y) . 150 © « “ 
Jan.-April, 1893, . (4 “ “) . 150 «6 « 6 
May-Aug., 18938, . (4 “ rc es B;,| “ 
Sept.-Dec., 1893, . (4 “ D “), . 160 “ “6 66 
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These volumes comprise the most valuable collection of 
literary gems, and are a necessity to every library table. 
They contain the choicest selections of poems from maga- 
zines and newspapers, Gossip of Authors and Books, 
Readings from New Books, Literary Comment, Current 
Facts and Opinions, and spectal articles of great value on 
Science, History, Philosophy, Art, Music, Drama, Travel, 
Adventure and Sport. The Monthly Book Lists give the 
best books published during each month, and the Magazine 
References record the principal articles in all the magazines 


—home and foreign. Address 





The Current Literature Publishing Co., 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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WHE QQ. & C. makes the trip to Southern Winter Resorts a 
pleasure to its patrons. Carries them in superbly fitted 
trains, on a smooth road, to their destination in the quickest 

possible time. The scenery along the Q. & C. is the most picturesque in 
the South. Only line running solid vestibuled trains Cincinnati to New 
Orleans and Cincinnati to Jacksonville without change. 


The Queen and Crescent runs a magnificent service of through day coaches of modern and luxurious build, and 
sleeping cars of either compartment or open Pullman pattern, to the principal cities of the South. It is the only line 
running solid vestibuled trains, Cincinnati to Lexington, Chattanooga, Birmingham, New Orleans, Atlanta and Jackson- 
ville. Only through sleeper Cincinnati to Ashville, N. C. (via Harriman and Knoxville), Only line under one man- 
agement Cincinnati to Vicksburg and Shreveport Only through tourist sleeper Cincinnati to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco without change (via New Orleans). Send your name for literature and time cards. 


'W. C. RINEARSON, General Passenger Agent, CINCINNATI, O. 





THE FASTEST BICYCLE TIRE 
ON EARTH 


is called the 


“G.&J. Pneumatic Tire 


the most serviceable for every 
day use because of its relia- 
bility and ease of repair when 
damaged. 


“A CHILD CAN MANIPULATE IT.” 
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Being the “best that can L- | 
purchased" it is used on al 


SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN 
Daily at 9.00 p. m. from Chicago. New and elegant 
equipment, built expressly for this service. Train 


lighted a sa by gas. Tickets and eer infor- 
mation of your local ticket agent, or ressin 
A. H. Hanson, G.P.A., Ill, Cent. 'R.R. Chicago, Ill, BICYCLES 
which are made of the * 
of everything—from Puy - ro 


tires. 
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NEW CATALOGUE READY JAN. 18T. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng- 
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Mises 
19 Ibs. ©, “- 


LATEST Strictly High Grade. 


All Sizes and Prices. 


aw BEST. Latest Improvements. 
POINTERS (Strength, Speed, Weight, 


(Ease of Running. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., 


Manufacturers and Jobbers in Arms, Bicycles, 
Sporting Goods, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents Wanted.—Write for terms. 


Ss 


Bicycle Catalogue free to all. 
Send for one — it will interest you. 
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There are two values to a purchase—what it costs 


li! r 
AAA ii nil 


Chairs, Tables and Press Stands, 


Partitions and Bank Counters, x 
% . . Book-keepers’ Desks . . 


Derby & Kilmer Desk Co., 


19 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Derby, Kilmer & Pond Desk Co., 


93 Causeway Street, BOSTON. 


LONDON. -:- PARIS. 
Send for Catalogue. 





and what it is worth, or what it pays in return for 
the expenditure. This is where the 


Warwick 
BICYCLES 


take the lead. Thereare some wheels listed cheaper, 
but the WARWICK: 
Stands on the top round of genuine worth. It gives 
the most satisfaction in return for the least expendi- 
ture. It is the lightest of the strong wheels, and 
the strongest of the light wheels. The Warwick 
roadster tips the scale at 25 Ib. The finest materials 
ensure abso'ute durability. Its guarantee is solid as 
the U. 8. Government, and liberally construed. 
Consider carefully these facts, which are strong! 
attested by the great army of enthusiastic Warwic 


riders. 
CATALOG FREE. 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass, 


P. S.—Warwicks don’t take the place of reduction 
salts. Warwicks are “ light running.” 
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AN AROMATIC FRAGRANCE 


is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont, 
It is beyond doubt the cleanest, purest and best 
tooth wash ever offered to the public. No lady ever 
used Sozodont without ert. of its cleansing and 
purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials that 
have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists, speak 
volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though efficient and powerful,is absolutely harm- 
less, for it contains neither mineral nor acid; it is 
wholly vegetable in its origin. 








= Victor Bicycles— | 


Will be fully up to the high Victor standard of pre- 
vious years. Nothing but the best enters into the 
construction of Victors, and our 1895 models will be 
masterpieces of genius and mechanical skill. 

For lightness, strength and grace no wheel can 
compare with the ’95 Victor. 

Our handsome new bicycle catalog for 1895 will 
soon be ready. Get in line by sending your address 
at once. 

Victor Pad Calendar mailed for to cents in 
stamps. 
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OVERMAN WHEEL COPIPANY, 
Boston. Philadelphia. Detroit. 
New York. Chicago. Denver. 

PACIFIC COAST : 
San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portland. 
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PRIESTLEY’s 
Black Silk Warp 





THE MOST PERFECT 
SMOOTH-FACED DRESS FABRIC 
EVER OFFERED. 


Look for the name ** PRIESTLEY”? on the selvedge. 
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The Uses of Cod-liver Oil 


are devoted in a large measure to all those ailments which are 
indicated by impoverished or diseased blood, with the conse- 
quent wasting of tissue and strength. The germs of disease, 
like the germs of Scrofula and Consumption, are overcome 
through the blood by the same properties in Cod-liver Oil that 
cure Anemia, which is impoverished blood. Cod-liver Oil is 
a food that makes the blood rich and free from disease. 


The Probiem, 


however, is how to feed the blood with the properties of Cod- 
liver Oil without taxing the digestive organs, and without nau- 
sea. The solution of this problem is Scott’s Emulsion. 
No other form of Cod liver Oil is so effective. The only 
way to insure a prompt assimilation of Cod-liver Oil is to take 
it in the form of an emulsion,—but there are emulsions and 
emulsions. S§cott’s Emulsion has only one standard—the 
highest. It contains only the first grade of Norway oil, and an 
experience of twenty-years has made it a perfect emulsion. The 
oil is evenly and minutely divided, its taste is completely dis- 
guised, and it is not only easy on the stomach but it actually 
aids digestion and stimulates the appetite. Any physician will 
tell you why this is so. Told in a few words, the reason is 
that Scotts Emulsion supplies principles of food the 
stomach ought to have in order to digest other foods properly. 


A Testimonial. - 


N. Y. PRactTicaL, AID SOCIETY, 
327 West 36th St. 

Mgzssrs. SCOTT & BOWNE, New York, Oct. 16, 1894. 

Gentlemen :—I desire to express my sincere thanks to you for what Scott’s Emulsion has 
done for many that have applied to this Society for aid. One year ago a woman who had been 
sick for nineteen months with Rheumatism and was almost helpless, came to us for aid. I gave 
her a bottle of Scott’s Emulsion. She began to improve. She took in all five bottles and to-day 
is a perfectly well woman; weighs 198 pounds, and has been cooking since last May (for she 1s 
acovk). I have a young lady in one of the large dry goods stores to-day, that could not work 
without Scott’s Emulsion. She was given up with consumption. These are only two of many 
cases. You can refer to me any time. I am using it all the time and would not be without 
it. Babies grow fat, fair and beautiful with its use, and mothers grow strong and healthy while 
nursing if they will use it. More than this is true of your invaluable remedy. I wish the 
whole world knew this as well as I do. Very respectfully yours, 

Mrs. L. A. GooDWIN, Supt. 


Scott’s Emulsion cannot be duplicated by a druggist. 
Don’t take substitutes. Get the best—Scott’s Emulsion— 
and get the best results. Send for pamphlet. FREE. 


Scott & Bowne, New-York City. All Druggists. 50 cents and $1. 
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THE DENSTIORE — | _POND'S EXTRACT 





%p) ) THE ONLY ACTUAL CURATIVE 
25) AGENT OF ITS KIND. 

% FOUR THOUSAND DROPS 
29) —in a bottle—small size—and 
9) EVERY DROP EFFECTIVE 
55 in curing that troublesome 
* CATARRH, LAMENESS, 
25) RHEUMATISM, SPRAIN, 
ss MOSQUITO BITE, PILES, 
255) SUNBURN, BRUISE, 
sS WOUND, OR ANY PAIN 
< from which you are suffering. 


Termed by users everywhere : ses ! USE IT AFTER SHAVING. 
; : A discriminating intelli- 
“The World’s i | CAUTION. Seige Reseitnden Letee 


4 > $2 ry, 
E/E: 


@ 

Sd : ' - prefits—to unscrupulous venders do 
& Greatest . not compensate for days of pain and 
@ T i; ry nights of torture that may be avoided 
€ writ by insisting that no weak substitute 
@ Mi P Cwr. ter. be offered In place of the GENUINE 





Raiygule dates Wes Cope OY POND’S EXTRACT 
MADE ONLY BY 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., POND'S EXTRACT CO:, 76 Fifth Ave, Now. York. 
202 Broadway, New York. 
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‘DISCOVERY OF AGOLD MINE 
AMERICANS. . 


The great problem of the day is -how 
to make money—one way, @ sre way 1S — 
to save it; this bn Srcan ts) obacopy 1 Sen 
take a trip to Ireland by buying a few suits 
of Clothes from McALERY, The Leading a 
Merchant calle, Sere hat Rove ; ' 

At the “Tri weed House,” 21 Ro 
Avenue, Belfast, you can procure the finest : Made for Work, 
Irish, Scotch and English goods, made at § : é 
less than half what poorer materiais cost. D : Thoroughly Made, 


you in the States, : 
Why pay $75 for an Evening Dress Suit : without regard to cost of 





a en 





= when you can have the very finest material, . . 
& stylishly a at McAlety's : oF es Design or Construction. 
3a) House” for $25? Wh y from ° pee ; 
for an Uister when. lery will make you | ‘ é Made for Wear, 
an ‘‘Irish Frieze” Ulater, to order, of the a ae ey % 
best material, a. protection against any Simply Made, 


- blizzard for $217 Such a coat would cést. 


you $70 in America: Why pay oe $4 ; to give complete satisfaction 

* - > 4 1 - 
fora saaagpintsaucer bec 5 tyre " hea . a iways, ; ted t ie 
Such a suit would cost you from $80 to $40 gS pea <2 a The 


in America. : 
Buy a few suits at the Irish Tweed 


House, and you will save enough to pay for 
your trip to and from Ire: Every gar- 
ment is turned out perfect in fit, style and 


finish, Cut this ad. outand bring it with you. s emi n zg to n | 


J.M.MeALERY, =| Typewriter. 


21 Royal Avenue, + BELFAST. EO 
ey Sav es _ Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
“327 Broadway, New York. 
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Absolutely Pure. 
“A cream-of-tartar baking powder. fligh- 
est of all in leavening sttength,”’—Lazest |. 8. 
Government. Food Report...” 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 
106 Wall Street, New York. 











Is remarkable for its durability, beauty 
of tone, responsive action, design of 
ease, and superior workmanship. 


Full Geerets pee eerie 
Kee uwiars mailed en applica 


Masons: Heamiin 


ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
BOSTON, NEW FORK, CHICA@O, KANSAS CITY. 








“A Word to the Wise is - 
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A Litt Hise in Price, BUT +s! 


We invite Housekeepers. ey: peist upon being’ : 








Beecham’ s Pills are for: bilious- 
28s, sick headache, -bilious head. - 


i. che, dizziness, dyspepsia, bad 


taste in the mouth, heartburn, 


~ torpid liver, foul breath, sallow 


skin, coated tongue, pimples, loss 
of appetite, when caused by consti- 


pation; and constipation. is the 


¢=* most frequent cause of all of them. — 


. “One of the most importa.it things 
for everybody to learn is that con- 
stipation causes more than half mes 
sickness in the world, especially in- 
women ; and it can all be prevented.” 
Go by the book. 2 

Write ‘to B. F. Allen Company, 
365 Canal Street, New. York, ae 
a little book on CONSTIPATION ak 
causes consequences -ant correc 
tion) ; sent free. If: a 
within reach of a drugs 








